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ARMY, by GEN. 
FRANCIS V. GREENE. 

Few invented stories 
of adventure contain more deeds 
of personal heroism or more in- 
cidents of thrilling interest than 
the actual history of the career of 
American Army during the hundred years of its 
It is a story that has long needed telling, 
narrator could hardly be found than 





GEN. FRANCIS V. GREENE. 
the 
existence. 
and a_ better 


tives in military and civil life, and a writer of known 
brilliancy. The story will be covered in several arti- 
cles, and it will be richly illustrated 
by F. C. Yohn, H. C. Christy, and 
others especially fitted for the work. 


MRS. GILBERT’S i 
STAGE REMINISCENCES. | 
Mr. Daly, James Lewis and 
many other figures of yesterday 
appear in Mrs. Gilbert’s enter- 
taining pages, while of the older 
leaders of the stage there is a fund of anecdote. 
The articles are among the most vivacious and 
interesting of their kind, and will contain a 
wealth of illustrations. 


WALTER A. WYCKOFF, author of 
‘<The Workers,’’ 
same field, giving an account of ‘*A Day With a 
Tramp,’’ ‘*On an Iowa Farm’’ and other experi- 
ences. 





Mrs. A, H. Gilbert 
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General Greene, one of the army’s foremost representa- | 





Reduced tllustration from 
“ Russia of To-Day." 


will have several new articles in the | 


24 November 1900 


MAGAZINE 


1901 


HENRY 


‘This notable and timely 
series of articles, begun in October, 
will be continued. ‘They are the re- 
sult of a journey and investigations 
made especially on behalf of Sc77b- 
ner’ s, and Mr. Norman’s comments on present conditions 
in Russia and her probable future are made in the light 
of the latest events. The many illustrations from the 
author’s photographs and other sources are a note- 
| worthy feature of the articles. 


EVENTS IN CHINA AND THE EAST 
will be covered in articles by special 
correspondents. 

J. M. BARRIE’S NEW 
STORY. ‘The magazine will 


later in the year make an im- 
portant announcement concern- 
ing a new story by J. M. Barrie. 


THE SOUTHERN 
MOUNTAINEER, by 
JOHN FOX, Jr. Several articles in the 


early part of 1901 will portray this romantic 
and fast-diminishing type of American character. 
Mr. Fox knows his subject by experience and 
special observation, and illustrates his articles 
from photographs. 

NEW YORK LIFE AND SCENES. The 
| studies of New York, which have proved so attractive 
in the magazine, are to be resumed at intervals 





HENRY NORMAN, M.P. 


t 
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J. M. Barrie 





THEODORE ROOSEVELT will, 
from time to time during 1901, contribute to 
Scribner's articles on public topics. 


KATE DOUGLAS 
WIGGIN, in ‘‘ The Diary of a 
Goose Girl,’’ has written the 
most charming of her stories, 
and it will appear in Scribner's 
in three parts, with very attrac- 











during the year. 


RICHARD HARDING DAVIS will 
contribute several articles and stories, the first, 
to appear during the winter, being a travel 
sketch in a new field to him 
and one of the best of his vivid 
narratives. 


ART FEATURES will 











Meithiag interest. The inc omparable Raffles is reintro- 
duced to his many reader admirers in a wonder- 
ful succession of adventures and hair-breadth 
escapes. ‘The stories will be illustrated. 


SHORTER FICTION. ERNEST 
SETON-THOMPSON will contribute 
several of his charming animal stories, illus- | 
trated by himself; there will also be short | 
stories by Octave Thanet, Frank R. Stockton, — 
Henry James, Thomas Nelson 
Page, F. J. Stimson, Henry van Dyke, 


Thompson 


abalone 


= 





known writers. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, $3. 00 A YEAR, 


rnest 
Seton- Thompson 





lve: Tlnebiatioms include, beside the notable il- 
; lustrations for ‘‘ The Regular 
W. A. Woche NEW STORIES OF  *tcettiustrationjrom Army’? and other pictorial ea 
THE AMATEUR plans of- special importance, R. H. Davis 
CRACKSMAN. A new series of Cracksman stories, | noteworthy papers on art subjects by John La Farge, 
by E. W. Hornung, of baffling ingenuity in plot and W. C. Brownell, and other distinguished writers, while 


a 





Drawn by > Seton- 
A. T. Quiller-Couch, and other well- | 


The prospectus for 1901, a twenty-four page illustrated booklet 
printed in colors, will be sent free to any address on application. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS, 153-157 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


OM 





the Field of Art will continue to be the most important 
critical department of its kind, edited by Mr. 
Russell Sturgis, and contributed to by leading 
authorities in art matters. 


A list of the illustrators for next year 
includes Walter Appleton Clark, F. C. Yohn, 
H. C. Christy, Maxfield Parrish, Henry 
McCarter, A. I. Keller, A. B. Frost, E. C. 
Peixotto, W. Glackens, Henry Hutt, and 
many others. There will be 
| new and original schemes of illustration 
in colors as well as in black and white, 
and colored covers. 
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POSTAGE PREPAID. 25 CTS A NUMBER 


E. W Hornung 
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BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS. 


American Historic Towns. 
Historic Towns 
of the Southern States 


75 illustrations. 8vo, gilt top, $3.50. 

CONTENTS : Baltimore—Richmond—Savannah 
—Annapolis— Williamsburg —St. Augustine— 
Frederick— Wilmington, N. C.—Mobile—Wash- 
ington — Charleston — Mont ‘omery — New Or- 





Louisville—Little Rock. 


Historic Towns 
of New England 


166 illustrations. 8vo, gilt top, $3.50. 
CONTENTS: Portland — Boston — Plymouth— 
Ruttens ; “Ameenige Cage Cod Towns—Salem 
Concord aven—Deerfield—New port— 
Providence—Hartford. 


Historic Towns 


| 
| 
| 


eans — Vicksburg — Knoxville — Nashville — | 


| 


| AND THEIR STORIES. 87 


of the Middle States | 


140 illustrations. 8vo, gilt top, $3.50. 


CONTENTS: Albany— Newburgh — New York 
Saratoga--Tarrytown—Buffalo—Schenectady | 


Brooklyn—Pittsburgh—Philadelphia—Prince- 
ton— Wilmington. 


| By Maup B. 


“The contributors to this volume have worked | 


with exemplary ingenuity, and the outcome of 
their labors’ commands admiration and respect. 
Volumes like this do much to popalarize the civic 
and topographical history of Turorien. The plan 
of the enterprise has been juciciously formed, and 
it is being well carried out ’— VV. VY. Tribune. 





Love Letters © vols.) 


By Myrt.LeE REED. 16mo, gilt tops, each 
$1.75. The 2 vols. in full flexible crim- 
son morocco, in box, per set, $5.00. 

I. Love Letters of a Musician. 

Il. Later Love Letters of a Musician. 


*%* SEND POSTAL ASKING FOR OUR ILLUSTRATED HOLIDAY CATALOGUE, 


G. P, PUTNAM’S SONS, 27 and 29 West 23d St., New York. 








By Marion Hariand 


Literary Hearthstones ,4,. 


STUDIES OF THE HOME LIFE OF CERTAIN 
WRITERS AND THINKERS. Fully illus- 
trated. 16mo, price ns volume, $1.50. 
Also put up in sets of two vols. Per set 
of two vols., $3.00. 


I, Hannah More——Il. John Knox 
Ill. Charlotte Bronte——IV. William Cowper. 


Some Colonial Homesteads 


illustrations. 
Large 8vo, $3.00. 


More Colonial Homesteads 


AnD THEIR Stories. 85 illustrations 
Large 8vo, $3.00. 


Where Ghosts Walk 
33 illustrations. 8vo, $2.50. 


For Young Folks 


Sleepy-Time Stories 


Booru (Mrs. Ballington 


Booth). With a preface os Chauncey 
M. Depew. Illustrated by Maud Hum- 
phrey. 8vo, $1.50. 


Tales of the Heroic Ages 


By ZENAIDE A. RAGOZIN, author of 
**Chaldea,” “ Vedie India,” ete. Illus- 
trated. 12mo, each, $1.50. 

I—Siegfried, the Hero of the North, and 

Beowulf, the Hero of the Anglo-Saxons. 
2—Frithjof, the Viking of Norway, and 


| Roland, the Paladin of France. 


3—Salammbo, the Maid of Carthage. 





By Elisabeth Luther Cary 
The Rossettis: Dante 
Gabriel and Christina 


With 27 illustrations in photogravure, and 
other illustrations. Large 8vo, gilt top, 
$3.75. 

Companion volumes by the same author: 


Browning: Poet and Man 


A Survey. With 25 photogravure illus- 
trations, and some text cuts. Large 8vo, 
gilt top, $3.75. 


Tennyson: 


His Homes, His Friends 


and his work. With 18 photogravure il- 
lustrations. Large 8vo, gilt top, $3.75. 


Cricket on the Hearth , 
A Christmas Carol vols, 


By CHARLES DickENs. An entirely new 
edition of these two famous Christmas 
stories. The set contains 24 full-page 
»hotogravures and numerous other il- 
ustrations, from original designs by 
Frederick Simpson Coburn. 2 vols., 8vo, 
gilt tops, each $2.00, 


Rip Van Winkle : 
Legend of Sleepy Hol low vols. 


By WASHINGTON IRviING. The set con- 
tains 15 full-page photogravures and 
numerous other illustrations from origi- 
nal designs by F. S. Coburn. 2 vols., 
8vo, gilt tops, each, $1.75. Per set, $3.50. 

















Some Fall and Holiday Publications 





Comfort and Exercise 
By MARY PERRY KING. A _ compact 
and important essay toward the har- 
monious development of the threefold 
nature of mankind. Cloth, $1.00, 


Concerning Children 
By CHARLOTTE PERKINS (STETSON) GIL- 
MAN, author of “Women and Econom- 
ics,” ete. Original and helpful essays, 
full of serious philosophy, keen wit, and 
clever satire. Cloth, decorative, $1.25. 


Tuskegee: Its Story and Its Work 
By MAx BENNETT THRASHER, with an 
introduction by Booker T. Washington, 
and 50 illustrations. Cloth, decorative, 
$1.00. 


By-Ways of War 
By JAMES JEFFREY Rocur. A new 
edition, revised and enlarged, of Mr. 
Roche’s “story of the Filibusters.” 
Cloth, decorative, $1.50. 


New Beacon Biographies 
Brief biographies of eminent Americans. 
With vignette title-page and photograv- 
ure portraits. Limp cloth, 75 cents per 
volume, Klue lambskin, $1.00 net. 
Thomas Jefferson, by Thos. E. Watson. 
James Fenimvere Cooper, by W. B. Shu- 
brick Clymer. 
U. S. Grant, by Owen Wister. 
Father Hecker, by Henry D. Sedgwick,.Jr. 
Louis Agassiz, by Alice Bache Gould. 
John Greenleaf Whittier, by Richard 
Burton. 
Volumes Already Issued 


Phillips Brooks, John Brown, Aaron 

Burr, Stephen Decatur, Frederick Doug- 

lass, David C. Farragut, Nathaniel Haw- 

thorne, Sam Houston, Stenewall Jackson, 

mesers E Lee, dames BKuscell Lowell, 
homas Paine, Daniel Webster. 








“ The Notable Novel of a Notable Season” 


VISITING 
THE SIN 


A Tale of Mountain Life in Kentucky and 
ennessee 


By EMMA RAYNER 


Author of * FREE TO SERVE” and “ IN CASTLE 
AND COLONY” 


“A Real Book Full of Real People” 


Cloth, decorative, 7} x 5} inches, 448 pages, $1.50. 











Fourth Thousand 


UP IN MAINE 


Stories of Yankee Life Told in Verse by 


HOLMAN F. DAY 


“The best YVankee Verse since the Biglow 
Papers.” 


$1.00 





“A Masterpiece of Realism” 


QUICKSAND 


By HARVEY WHITE 


Author of “ DIFFERENCES” 


Not merely the story of an tndividual but of the life 
history of a family 

The Kosten Transcript said of “ Differences”: 
“It resembles strongly the work of the best Rus- 
sian Novelists. I havé never before read any such 
treatment . . . of the life and thought of laboring 
people.” 

“Quicksand Surpasses Differences ”’ 


12mo, cloth, decorative, 328 pages, $1.50. 














Theology at the Close of the Nine- 
teenth Century 
Edited by F. Vyrnwy Moreay, D. D. 
A symposium of important original es- 
says by eminent theologians of England 
and America on the great questions of 
religion. Cloth, 8vo, $2.00. 


The Ethics of Evolution 
The Crisis in Morals Occasioned by the 
Doctrine of Development, by Jams T. 
Bixsy, D. D. A new edition of Dr. 
Bixby’s remarkable volume, “‘ The Crisis 
in Morals.” Cloth, paper label, $1.25. 


The Masque of Judgment 
A Masque-Drama, by WILLIAM VAUGHN 
Moopy. Cloth, decorative, $1.50. 


Last Songs from Vagabondia 
By Buiss CARMAN and RICHARD 
Hovey. With decorative end papers 
and cover design by Tom B. Meteyard. 
Paper boards, $1.00. 


Fortune and [len’s Eyes 
New poems, with a play, by JosSEPNINE 
PRESTON PEABODY, author of “ The 
Wayfarers.”” Cloth, decorative, $1.50. 


A Gage of Youth 
Lyrics from “*The Lark” and other 
verse, by GeLETT BurRGrEss. Paper 
boards, and decorative, $1.00. 


The Westminster Biographies 
Brief biographies of eminent English- 
men. A companion series to the “ Bea- 
con Biographies.” Limp cloth, 75, cts. 
per volume. Red lambskin, $1.00 net. 


Robert Browning, by Arthur Waugh. 
Daniel Defoe, by Wilfred Whitten. 
Adam Duncan, by H. W. Wilson. 
George Eliot, by Clara Thomson. 
John Wesley, by Frank Banfield. 





SMALL, MAYNARD AND COMPANY, - 


BOSTON 





FROM 
OLD 


NEW EPISTLES 2:3. 


By DAVID GREGG, D. Based on his ped in Pal- 
estine and the East. ms A 366 pp. $1.50. 


MAKERS OF THE AMERICAN REPUBLIC 
A series of Historical Lectures. Studies of the Early 
Colonists, the Virginians, Pilgrims, Puritans, Holland- 
ers, Huguenots, Quakers, Scotch, and other founders. 
By Rev. DAVID Grae, D.D. 406 pages, $1.50. 
FACTS THAT CALL FOR FAITH. By Rev. 
Davip Greee, D. D. A series of masterly ap _ on 
the great themes of eternal life. Refuting t u- 
nents of the sceptic and agnostic, and con rming " ne 
believer's faith and hope. 314 pages, cloth, #1.00. 
OUR BEST MOODS. Soliloquies and Other Dis- 
courses. By DAVID GREGG, D.D. 362 pages, #1.25. 
BIBLE DIFFICULTIES 3; tneir Aieviative In- 


terpretation. By Rev. R.S. MACARTHUR, D.D. $1.50. 


THE OLD BOOK AND THE OLD FAITH. 
By Dr. MACARTHUR. Timely, helpful and refreshing 
lectures in this age of doubt and se epticism. #1.50. 


MOTHER, HOME, AND HEAVEN. Euited 


by THEO, L. CUYLER, D.D. A Gift Book. 460 pages. 
210th thousand, #2.75. Full Morocco in Box, rs o-. 


HOME CULTURE # 


SOCIAL AND EDUCATIONAL HOUR AT vA 
Edited by President THomMAs HUNTER, Ph. D., of the 
Normal College, City of New York, and a corps of Pro- 
fessors and teachers. 

A Catechetical Cyclopedia, 15,000 questions and an- 
swers. Sixty-seven volumes in one. Illustrated. New 
Edition. 712 quarto pages, %3.50. 


Agents Wanted. 
E. B. TREAT & CO., Publishers 
241 W. 23d St., NEW YORK 





Ronsvelans Societies 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
is represented in Massachusetts (and in Massachusetts 
pL by the MASSACHUSETTS HOME ee 8o- 
CIETY, No. 609 conreentiona House 

Coit, Secretary; Rev. Eawin B. Palmer, Treasurer. 


WoMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No. 607 Congregational House. Office hours 9 to’. An- 
nual membership, $1.00; life membership, $20.00. Con- 
tributions solicited. Miss Lizzie D. White, Treasurer. 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOREIGN 
MISSIONS, Congregational House, Boston. Frank H. 
Wiggin, easurer; Charles E. Swett, Publishing and 
Pure asing Agent. Office in New York, Fourth Ave. 
and Twenty-Second St.; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 


WOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, Room 704 ne 
tional House. Miss Sarah — Day, Treasurer ; 8s 
Abbie B. Child, Home Secretary 


THE AMERICAN enaeeirniats ASSOCIATION, United 
Charities Baliting, New York. Missions in the United 
~— evangelistic and educational, at the South and in 
the West, among the Indians and Chinese. Boston office, 
615 Congregational House ; Chicago office, 153 La Salle 
Street. Donations may be’ sent to either of the above 
offices, or to H. W. Hubbard, Treasurer, Fourth Ave. and 
Twenty- Second St., New York Cit y. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH Bu ata SOCIETY 
Col 


~Church and a Building. Rev. L. H. bb. 
D. D., Secretar: th es E. micpe, 7 United 
Charities Build ing, New York v. George A. Hood, 


Congregational House, Boston, Field Secretary. 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOCIETY (including 
former New West Education Commission). Scholarships 
for students for the ministry. Twenty-seven Co 
tional Colleges and Academies in seventeen states. Ten 
free Christian schools in Utah and New Mexico. 8. F. 
WILKINS, Treasurer. Offices 612, 613 Congregational 
House, Boston ; 151 Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 


CONG. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOCIETY.— 
Contributions used only for missionary work. Rev. 
George M. Boynton, D. D., Secretary =< Treasurer ; 
W. A. Duncan, Ph. D., Field’ Secretary’; Francis J. 
Marsh, New ‘ngiand Superintendent, Congregational 
House, Bosto: 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION of Boston 
and vicinity (Incorporated). Its object is the estab- 
lishment and support of Evangelical Co ti 
Churches and Sunday 91 in Boston and its suburbs. 
Samuel C. Darling, Pres.; C. E. Kelsey, Treas.; J. J. 
Tillinghast, Sec., 45 Milk iS Boston. 


BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID, Boston, Mass. Be- 
quests solicited in this name. Send gifts to A. G. Stan 
wood, Treasurer, 701 Sears Building. Apply for aid 
E. B. Palmer, 609 Congregational House. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL'S MINISTERIAL RELIEF FUND. 
-Aids aged and disabled sateieeene and missionaries and 
their families. cre H. Whittlesey, New 
Haven, Ct.; Treasurer, By. S. Be Forbes, Hartford, Ct. 
Form of a bequest : I bequeath to the “ Trustees of the 
National © ounc i of the Congregational Churches of the 
United States” (a body corporate chartered under the 
laws of the State of Connecticut) (here insert the 
aes uest), to be used for the f Ministerial 
lef, as provided in the resolutions of the National 
Counc of the Congregational Churches of the United 


ya CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General ia- 
tion; offers its services to churches soaring po = or 
Kroon supplies in Massachusetts and in other 
pm 61 ma House, Boston. fhev. 4 
RB. Rice, Secretar 


BosToNn covanont th 8 FRIEND SOCIETY, organized 1827. 
Rev. Alexander McKenzie, D. D., President ; Geo. Goul 
Treasurer , B. 8. Snow. Corresponding Sec retary, Room 
601, Congregationa ouse, Boston. A Congreg Jational 
society devoted to the material, social, moral and reli- 
gious welfare of seamen. Bequests should be made y- 
able to the Boston Seaman's Friend Society. Con 
tions from churches and individuals solicited. 


THE WOMAN'S SEAMAN’S FRIEND SocIETY of Bos 


ton, Room 601 Cor tional House. Annual member- 
ship $1.00; life me — tery Mrs. Charles H. 
Beale, Treas..* The W 








IT WILL SERVE THE INTERESTS 
of all concerned if, in correspondence suggested by 
announcements in our ADVERTISING COLUMNS, men- 
tion is made of the fact that the advertisement was 
seen in The Congresationalist. 
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HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO. 





The House Behind the 
Cedars $1.50 
A striking novel of the “Color Line,” 
by CHARLES W. CHESNU TT, author of 
‘The Wife of His Youth,” ete. Marked 
by dramatic quality and intense human 
interest. 


The Last Refuge $1.50 | 
A Sicilian romance of great significance 
and beauty, showing that fr. m the satiety 
of a useless life there is a sure refuge in 
duty, by Henry B. FULLER, author 
of “ From the Other Side,” ete. 


The Prodigal $1.25 
A notable story of the reckless son of a 
New Zealand capitalist and his reforma- 
tion by a California schoo] mistress, by 
MARY HALLock Foors, author of “ The 
Led-Horse Claim,” ete. Illustrated. 


Fortune’s Boats $1.50 


A fresh, entertaining, wholesome eer 
by BARBARA YECHTON, author of “ A 
Young Savage.” Without being imita- 


tive, it is reminiscent of Miss Alcott’s 
best stories. 
The Black Gown $1.50 | 


A Romance of Colonial New York, by 
RutH Haru. Has n commended 
as one of the best of recent historical 
romances. 


The Half-Hearted $1.50 


By Joun Bucuan of Oxford, England. 

A novel of thought and polities, of love | 
and action, high courage and gallant | 
adventure. | 


FICTION 


A White Guard to Satan $1.25 


A historical novel relating to Bacon’s 
Rebellion in Mia on g in 1676, an episode 
that offers excellent opportunity for a 
spirited story, by Miss A. M. EWELL. 


Through Old- Rose Glasses $1.25 


Kight charming Southern stories, by 
Mary TrAcy EARLE. All are love sto- 
ries, and the charm of local color is per- 
vasive in every one. 


Friend or Foe $1.50 
A Tale of Connecticut during the War of 
1812, by FRANK SAMUEL CHILD, intro- 
ducing noted historical personages and 


telling a thrilling story. Illustrated. 
In the Hands of the 
Redcoats $1.50 


A Taleof the Jersey Ship and the Jersey 
PR in the Days of the Revolution, by 
EvEeREttT T. TOMLINSON. One of the 
best books for boys. Illustrated. 


Ednah and Her Brothers. $1.00 


By EvizA ORNE White. A story of 
children’s visits to notable places. ith 
a colored cover design and illustrations. 


A Georgian Bungalow $1.00 


By FRANCES COURTENAY BAYLOR, 
author of “Juan and Juanita,” “ Claudia 
Ilyde,” ete. A story for children of life 
on a Southern rice plantation. With 
illustrations. 








Sold by all Booksellers. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., BOSTON 


Sent, postpaid, by 











TO ANY MINISTER 


For One Year 


THE BIBLICAL WORLD. 


The Biblical 


World will be sent for one year to any minister who becomes a member of the 


BIBLE STUDENT’S READING GUILD for Professional reading. 


The other privileges of the Guild are: 


1. Carefully selected lists of books upon different Biblical, 


2. Carefully prepared reviews of these books. 


Theological, and practical professional subjects. 


3. By special ‘arrangement the privilege of correspondence with an instructor. 
MEMBERSHIP FEE $2.00 PER YEAR. 
The prospectus of the Biblical W rid with sample copy and information concerning the Guild, address 


THE 
WILLIAM R. HARPER, PRINCIPAL. 





Paris Exposition, 1900 
Highest Award 


OXFORD 





Referciite TEACHE RS ? Concordance 


Light, thin, compact, beautifully printed on Oxford India Paper 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF SACRED LITERATURE, 


Hyde Park, Chicago, Ill. 


* 





The Grand Prize for Book- 
binding and Oxford 
India Paper 


BIBLES 








Ready November 1, 1900 


With References 


so that both texts can 
famous Oxford India Papers. 


For sale by 





The Ideal Book for 


The Oxford Two-Version Bible 


Keing the Authorized Version with the difference of the Revised Version printed in the ma 
read from the same page. 


all booksellers. 
Oxford University Press—American Branch: 91 and 93 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Bible Students 


Large Type Edition 


Size, 845%. Printed on fine white a = 


Send for catalog. 








* 
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D. APPLETON & CO.’S 
-» NEW BOOKS -- 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF 
THOMAS HENRY HUXLEY 
By his Son, LEONARD Hux Ley. In two vol- 
umes. Illustrated. 8vo. Cloth, $5.00 nef. 
The London Times: “ This very complete revela- 
tion of the character and work of a man who must 
be regarded as one of the forces which gave charac- 
ter to the nineteenth wr will be welcomed by a 
far wider cirele of readers than that which is inter- 


8 strictly scientific researches. . . 


ested in Huxle 
ty interesting volumes are sure to be 


These two re h 
widely read,’ 


David Harum Lliustrated 
DAVID HARUM 


4 Story of American Life. By EDWARD NOYES 
WestcoTr. Illustrated edition, entirely re- 
set. With some seventy full-page and text 
pictures by B. West Clinedinst, and other text 
designs by C. D. Farrand, and a Biography of 
the Author by Forbes Heermans. 12mo. 
CHlt top, uncut, $2.00. 


Mr. Clinedinst’s study of the character and his ren- 
de ring of types show a comprehension of Mr. West- 
cott’s creations and a quick sense of humor which 
would have delighted the lamented author. In addi- 
tion to some seventy full-page and text drawings by 
Mr. Clinedinst, which place before us in an inimitable 
fashion the progress of the famous horse trader and 
the other features of the book, there are several mar- 
ginal drawings by Mr. Farrand. 


THE INDIVIDUAL 
1 Study of Life and Death. By Prof. N.S. 
SHALER of Harvard University. 12mo. Cloth, 
$1.50. 
“ Typical of what we may call the new religious 
literature which is to mark the twentieth century. 


It is pre- eeeeny serious, tender and in the truest 
sense Christian.”— Springfield Republican. 


COMMODORE PAUL JONES 


By Cyrus TOWNSEND BrRaApy, author of “ Reu- 
ben James,” “ For the Freedom of the Seas,” 
“ The Grip of Honor,” ete. A new volume in 
the Great Commanders Series, edited by Gen- 
eral James Grant Wilson. With photograv- 
ure Portrait and Maps. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 
“ No better bi yher-than Mr. Brady could have 

been found for the lirst Admiral of our fleet. The 


book is ood bi phy, but it is also good patriot- 
ism.”—. . Mattant p Pk 


THE STORY OF THE SOLDIER 

By General G. A. ForsyTH, U. a Army (re- 
tired). Illustrated by R. F. Log’ baum. new 
volume in the Story of the West Series, edited 
by Ripley Hiteheoek. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


CUPID’S GARDEN 
A Volume of Fietion by ELLEN THORNEY- 
CROFT FOWLER, author of “The Farring- 
dons,” etc. With new Portrait of the Author. 
12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


D. APPLETON & COPIPANY, 
PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 


Sunda 


| 

| Peloubet’s 

| Select Notes. 

" the author's ingenuity. 
besides. 
International S. S. Lessons. loth. 


adult. 


| 

| Mlustrated 
| Sunday-Schoo 
Quarterly. 


lesson, making a total of forty-eight pages. 
from some work of the “a masters. 
and applications to daily li 
4 cents a number; 16 cents a year, 


Practical 


illustrative explanations regarding the lesson. 
five cents for sample, and 
Home 18 pepe upplies. 


Wilde "s 
Bible Pictures. 


published. 


schools. 


Printed on heavy-coated paper 6 by 


rw 

This is a classified collection of pictures on the 
life of our Lord for Sunday-school teachers and 
| people interested in Bible study. 

These pictures have been arranged according to an 
approved harmony of the Gospels, and grouped in 
| such a way as to facilitate comparisons between the 

works of the various artists 
| Primarily it is a teacher's 
the Master’s life. Cloth. 


wry 


rice, $2.00 


eee SO 


_. The Blackboard In 
| Sunday School. 


By Pror. Henry ‘Turner Batcey. 











TWO HELPFUL BOOKS 


By Amory H. Bradford, 


Author of 
Spirit and Life, Heredity and Christian Problems, etc. 


I. The Return to Christ (new) 


Four Essays in Practical Theology. 
16mo. CLOTH, .75. 


II. The Art of Living Alone 


Five Essays in Human Experience. 
16mo. CLOTH, .50. 
* Rich in illustration, cultured in diction, vigorous in 


thought, of impassioned yet dignified eloquence.”— The 
Christian Worla, London. 


DODD, MEAD & CO., Publishers, New Y York. 


ORIENTAL DAYS | 


LUCIA Pei PALMER 
“ Anartistic, beautiful book, generously 
illustrated and ably written.” 
A PRIZE WINNER 
at the Paris Exposition of 1900. Boxed $2. 
THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., N. Y. 











recommended by all the principal primary workers 


in heavy paper. Price, 25 cents. 


General 
Supplies. 


sublished, 
better than ever before. 


of Sunday-school helps and requisites. 





reading 
ture. 

their children. 
wherein lies their forte. 


The authors are of 


For Sunday Schools of all denominations, Sunday-School 
Teachers and Workers, for either public or private use. 


The entire series, of seven grades with four teachers’ editions, is 
slned on a careful, systematic, and time-tested plan, which commences 
with the smallest child and moves steadily forward to the most studious 
To meet the arising call for a better and larger adult quarterly, 
we have brought out a new quarterly, which is called the 


fe; awakening thought and stimulating the mind to deeper study. 
Send for free sample copies. 


Our Home Department Quarterly is the best one 
made because, besides containing all the features usu- 
ally found in such quarterlies, it also has a full page of 
Send 
full set of 


value is becoming recognized more and more. 
care has been taken in the selection of the subjects, making 
ours without question the most complete list of 


initiated some of the fundamentals of drawing. 
especially blackboard drawing. 
trated and includes many suggestions for ie geen, 
the lessons in the most practical and beneficial wa 

Cloth. 
pages. 


j 

| 

| 

! 

| Th . . . . ‘ 

} This author's work is well known in connection with the 
Teachers’ Edition of Junior S. S. Quarterly, and her book is 

} particularly fitted for the primary department, — “on 

} 


en. also publish and always have on hand Kinder, 
ards and Scripture Text Chains, Song 
school and primary POE... Record Books, etc. 
et us send you our new catalogue, and remember we are always willing to aid you in selecting the best 
We can furnish everything at very low prices. 


We have added to our list this year seven new books for home and school 

‘The entire list have won by their Catipetive worth high places in litera- 
They are all such books as parents would be gl 
the best, chosen from the different fields 
The most careful readers recommend these books as 
unsurpassed in their particular adaptability for the Sunday-school library. 
will give you full particulars of these valuable books. 


W. A. Wilde Coa., 






chool Essentia 


‘The twenty-seventh volume me this ange 9 Seeateny excels 





all the rest in its arr, xp he lesson text, and 
its wealth of pictorial and other illustrations. its eighteen open-faced 
clocks, with hands pointing to the exact hour when the greates' 


events of passion week transpired, furnish a striking \llusteetion of 
No matter whose Lesson Helps you use you must have Peloubet’s Se/ect Notes 
It stands alone, unequaled, unrivaled, unquestionably the greatest of all helps in studying the 
Price, my 25. Send for sample pages. 


PPA POO OOO" 


Graded 
Quarterlies. 





This is the former Senior Sunday-School Quartert yonleomee 
and improved. f the 


In addition to the Explanations o 
Hints, Helpful Thoughts, References to Soke ae 


Pictures, Lesson Hymns, Subjects for Discussion, Suggestive 
Questions, Questions for Review and for Written Answers, 
Maps, > etc , the /ustrated Sunday-School Quarterl; 
will rer pot 4 
A beautiful half-tone picture, illustrating each lesson, 
3 Additional illustrations, suggestive thoughts, explanations, 


Three pages, instead of two, devoted to 


Price, 


Home Department 
Quarterly. 


Pictures as lesson aids have become essential in our Sunday 
‘They appeal through the eye to the heart, and their 


The greatest 


ible pictures 
8 inches in size, and cost only one cent each, 


For ten cents we will send you ten different pa and full catalogue of subjects. 


i ee e_ 


The Great-Painters’ 
Gospel. 


By Pror. Henry Turner Baicey, 
visor of Drawing of Massachusetts 


State Super- 


uide to the use of pictures, presenting graphically the order of events in 


This book is particularly designed to teach the un- 
and 
It is abundantly illus- 


Price, 75 cents. Send for samp fe 


in % The Blackboard 
Class. 


By Miss Frorence Dane. 


The Child’s Hour is the brightest and best paper for little folks ever 
For igor it will have several new attractive features, making it 


arten Sewing 
ks for the main 


Library 
Books. 


Our catalogue mailed free 


to place in the hands of 


CHICAGO. 
BOSTON. 








Prayer and Revival 
Meetings Promoted 


By Spontaneous, Hearty, Enthusiastic Singing. 


Sacred Songs No. 


By the authors of the Moody and Sankey “* Gespel 
Hymns” and Sacred Songs Ne. 1 (of which volume 
over 977@,000 have already been soli). 

Contains the newest, brightest and 
hymns and tunes obtainable. 


Price $25 per 100. Send 20c. for a sample copy. 





most effective 





THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO , New York and Chicago. 


| NEW CHRISTMAS ANTHEMS. 


 Caim on the listening ear of night.” 


HORATIO PARKER. 12 cts. 
“Hark the glad sound.” 
MYLES B. Fosrer. 12 cts. 
** Come ye lofty.’ 
H. E. Burron. 5 ets 
| Send for our new cataoun . 
NOVELLO, EWER & CO., 
ae East 17th Street - - - New York. 


IN WRITING TO ADV ER PIsEKS PLEASE MEN- 
TION THAT THE ANNOUNCEMENT WAS SEEN 
IN THE CONGREGATION ALIST. 














BY JOSIAH STRONG 


12mo, Cloth, $1.00; Paper, 50 cents 





A brilliant summary of our relations at the 


century’s dawn to other countries, and to the | 


great questions that confront the nation under 
the new world-conditions of today. The book 
sparkles with striking and original thoughts, 
put in the most captivating way. 

“A shrewd Yankee combination of common sense, 
business instinct and sound moral t prine iple.’ 

<w dork Churchman, | 
*“ Every man with ideas in his head and a dollar in his | 


pocket ought to buy and read ‘ Expansion.’” 
—Portland Oregonian. | 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 
Publishers, 5 & 7 East 16th St., New York. | 





Closet and Altar | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





COLLECTION of 

meditations and 
prayers upon various 
themes and for special 
occasions suitable for in- 
dividual use and for fam- 
ily worship. 


PRICE, $1.00, POSTPAID 





BOSTON 
THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 


The Coaeecesdinliist | 
.. SERVICES.. | 


No. 1. THANKSGIVING 
No. 38. HARVEST-TIDE 


37 Other Services Now Ready 




















100 Copies, 75 Cents, postpaid 





THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 


14 Beacon Street, Boston 
creases miiemoretre 4 


MAS8ACH USETTS, BOSTON. 


College of Physicians and Surgeons. 
ual Privileges for Men and Women. Allowance 
for service in Hospital and Dispe' . 20th year 
opens Sept. 19. AUGUSTUS P. CLARKE, A. M., M. D., 
dl Cachirn near Massachusetts Ave. 
Send for Catalogu 
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| New York, and is destined to influence thinkin 
| over thec ountry. 
| cid that he can be understood by the veriest novice.”— 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 
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“THE MASTER CHRISTIAN” 


By MARIE CORELLI. 





It Is Truthful. 


“Are the accusations against the Roman 
Church and her priesthood true? Yes! 
—Dr. Joseph Parker. 


It Is Well Written. 


“It is written with vigor, strength, and 
an abandon of fine expression that carries 
all before it.”—Philadelphia Item. 


It Is Not Exaggerated. 


“She takes hold of the great problems 
of fy with a power that is rarely 


equaled.”’ — Burlington Hawkeye. 





It Is Interesting. 


“The story holds the interest from 
beginning to end.” 


It Is Her Most Important Work. 


“It is the longest and most important 
that she has attempted.’’—Boston Beacon. 


It Is Powerful. 
“ The story is a powerful and absorbing 
one.”’—Portland Transcript. 
It Is Thrilling. 


“T heartily thank the brilliant author 
for her thrilling book.’’—Dr, Joseph Parker 
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First Edition in America and England 150,000 Copies. 


Each of these editions are sold out and a second and third editions are selling in both countries. 
12mo, cloth, 610 pages, $1.50. 


DODD, MEAD & CO., Publishers, N.Y. 
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Books for the Season. 





The Duke of Stockbridge. 


A romance of Shays’ Rebellion. By EpDwARD 
BELLAMY, author of ‘ Looking Backward.” 
382 pp. Illustrated. Cloth. $1.50, 


“The undercurrent of sympathy with which Mr. Bel- | 


lamy writes concerning the debtor- farmers is one of the 
many charms of the great romance.’’— Springfield Daily 
News. 

* An extraordinary nevel.”—Kansas City Times. 

* Enlists the reader’s Sympathy to the fullest extent.” 
—Albany Times-Union. 

“Tt has the same poaiee: exc ellenc my 3 -. tat * as were 
enjoyed in ‘Looking Backward.’ Journal of 
Commerce. 


The Wall Street Point of View. 


By HENRY CLEws. 306 pp. With Portrait. 
Cloth. $1.50. 


“A book that has created a profound impression in 


men all 
Mr. Clews’s style is so simple and lu- 


Chicago Times-Herald. 


American Inventions and Inventors. 
By W. A. Mowry and A. M. Mowry. 298 pp. 
Ilinstrated. Cloth. $1.00, 

Manual of Christian Theology. 

By Prof. ALVAH Hovey, D.D., LL.D. New- 
ton Theological Institution. Second Edition. 
499 pp. $2.00, 

Preachers and Preaching. 

Lectures delivered at Cobb Divinity School, 
September, 1899, 283 pp. $1.50. 
| An Introduction to the Life of Jesus. 


By ALFRED WILLIAMS ANTHONY, Cobb Divin- 
ity School. 206 pp. $1.00. 





The Heart of the Ancient Wood. 


By CHARLEs G. D. ROBERTs, author of “ The 
Forge in the Forest,” “ A Sister to Evangeline,” 
“By the Marshes of Minas,” etc. 176 pp. Il- 
lustrated. Cloth. $1.50. 


“ Dainty and delicate as a wild rose, and fragrant as 
wood violets. ... It is like a breath of the forest put 
into articulate speech. It is unlike Kipling ; it is unlike 
pare Thompson ; it is better than either in several re- 
ects:”— Brooklyn Eagle. 
ts No finer forest story has been written than this. 
The delicacy and artistic style of narrative ore wonder- 
fully fascinating.” —Lonisville Courier-Journal. 
“A message straight from the heart of nature.’ 
Philadelphia North American. 


Ballads of American Bravery. 
Edited with notes by CLINTON SCOLLARD: 
237 pp. Cloth. 75 cents. 
An Outline of New 
Testament Theology. 
By Prof. DAvip FosTER EstEs, Colgate Uni- 
versity. 262 pp. $1.25. 
Historic Pilgrimages in 
New England. 
Among Landmarks of Pilgrim and Puritan 
Days. By Epwin M. BAcon. 388 pp. 131 
illustrations. Cloth. $1.50. 
Poets and Poetry of Indiana. 
Compiled and edited by B. 8. PARKER and 


ENos B. HEINEY. 487 pp. Illustrated. Cloth. 
$1.50. 

The [lethod of Jesus. 
By Prof. ALFRED WILLIAMS ANTHONY, Cobb 


Divinity School. 264 pp. $1.25. 


Al leading bookstores, or sent postpaid, on receipt of price, by the publishers. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, new york, Boston, cuicaco. 








«4 Great Need Met in Bible Study.” 


A Twelve Years’ 


Course of 


Graded Sunday-School Lessons 


Provides for regular promotions, as in day schools. 
Easily used. Educationally sound. Steadily 
Systematic, connected, comprehensive, instructive, 


adapted to each grade. 
progressive. 


interesting, and spiritually helpful. 


Lessons 


Send for explanatory circular. 


THE BIBLE STUDY PUBLISHING CO., 95 South Street, Boston, Mass. 








™*PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Beomamnents teachers to “yaad schools, families. 
dvises parents about schoo 


vn. 0. PRATT, Manager. 


MASSACHUSETTS, LOWELL. 


ROGERS HALL SCHOOL 


Fer Girls of all ages. Endewed. 
Mrs. E. P. UNDERHILL, M. A., Prin., Lowell, Mass 
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MELLIN’S Foop makes milk like mother’s milk. 
That ts why you should give it to your baby. 


Ir your stomach is weak it should have help. 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla gives strength to the stomach 
and cures dyspepsia and indigestion. 


WASHINGTON TouRS, $23.—Personally con- 
ducted tours via Pennsylvania Railroad will leave 
Boston Jan. 14 and 28, Feb. 11 and 26, March 11 
and 25 and April 8 and 22. Preliminary circular of 
D. N. Bell, tourist agent, 205 Washington Street, 
Boston. 


On the last page of this issue MessrapGilchrist & 
Co. advertise their famous Black Beauty Shoe. 
This shoe is made on the Goodyear welt, recognized 
for its strength and durability. It is the only three 
dollar shee, they claim, built on this welt. The 
material used in the shoe is of excellent quality and 
the workmanship is of the best. They are made in 
all styles, ineluding Box Calf, Imported French 
Patent Calf, Vici Kid and Calf Skin. 


HOME INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK, 
OFFICE: 119 BROADWAY. 


Ninety-Third Semi-Annual Statement, Jan., 1900. 
SUMMARY OF ASSETS. 





























eal 194,250.00 
Loans on Stocks, yable on demand 234,125.00 
— uncollected and in hands of 
Dhnocdphb ghicsdpedbartesatbesbciberubces 652,322.84 

Interest due and accrued on Ist January, 
Leconte chtces cnssetosnadeedasnadedertescvens 49,614.39 
$12,808,395.95 

LIABILITIES 

Cagh ORGUURR csc ccdase wesssavecerardesce ,000.00 
Reserve Premium res... 4,38 1,073.00 
Reserve for Unpaid Losse 195,386.54 
Net Surplus.............. ediewestengees gene 4 936.41 
; 8 12,808,395.95 
Surplus as re bad holders - $7,631,936.41 


PEALD President. 
J. i. WASHBURN, G. KNOW, Vice-Presidents. 
T.B GREENE, = M BURTIS, Secretaries. 
HJ FI FERRIS 


Toe ‘A, F. FC BUSWELL. Yass’ Secretaries. 
eee ven. January 9, 1900. 








Financial 


DEFAULTED MORTGAGES 


AND 


WESTERN LANDS 


BOUCHT FOR CASH. 
Kansas, Nebraska and Dakota properties 
preferred. Correspondence solicited. 
Ss. K. HUMPHREY, . 
640 Exchange Bldg., Boston, Mass. 




















per annum clear of taxes or other 
% expense; every dollar secured by 


FIRST FARM MORTGAGES 


worth three times the amount of the loan. 

Guaranteed titles ; personal examination of 

all securities. 17 years’ successful experi- 
ence without the loss of a dollar to our clients. 
Write for particulars and list of loans. 


E. J. LANDER & CO. (Est. 1883), Grand Forks, N.D. 


MONEY WANTED FOR INVESTMENT 


I offer ye > Minnesota farm and village loans, 
yielding 5 te & 1-2 per cent. interest per annum net 
to investor. vane pendence and closest investi — 
invited. .». SPOONER, Attorney at Law, 

vgueueae Block, MORRIS, } INN 


FOR SALE OR EXCHANCE 
for Property East. 


An estate in Pasadena, Cal., with modern conveniences. 
F. H. FOSTER, 68 Central St., Andover, Mass. 











HUSTLING YOUNG MAN can make $60 per 
month and expenses. Permanent position. Experience 
unnecessary. Write quick for particulars. 

CLARK & CO., 4th and Locust Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 














56 W. 8th STREET, 
NEW YORK 
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Published every Saturday at 14 Beacon Street, Boston. 


PER YEAR IN ADVANCE, $3; 2 YEARS, $5; 5 YEARS, #10. 
SINGLE Copy, TEN CENTS. 

IF PAYMENT 18 DELAYED, $3.50 PER YEAR 
ONE OLD AND ONE NEW SUBSCRIPTION, $5.00. 
CLUB OF FIVE, ONE AT LEAST BEING NEw, $10.00. 
On Trial, 6 Months, $1.00; 3 3 Months, 25 cents 


RECEIPTS for subscriptions are indicated - the date of 
expiration on the address label. If a special receipt is 
wanted a stamp must be sent with the remittance. 

CHANGE OF ADDRESS.—Notice of change of address 
must reach this office on Friday to insure the sending 
of the paper - the following week to the new address. 

DISCONTINUANCES.—In accordance with the almost 

universal wish of our subscribers, papers are continued 
until there is a specific order to stop. In connection 
with such an order all arrearages must be paid. An 
order of discontinuance can be given at any time, to 
take effect at the expiration of the subscription. 


ADVERTISING RATES.—25 cents per agate line each in- 
sertion, 14 lines to the inch, re per emai the column. 
Discounts according to amount 

READING NOTICES, | non) Marell, bt r7¥ cents per line, 
each insertion, net. 


W. L. GREENE & CO., Proprietors, Boston 
Entered as second-class mail. Composition by Thomas Todd 
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s  aeartenen you rather buy 

lamp-chimneys, one a 
week the year round, or one 
that lasts till some accident 
breaks it ? 

Tough glass, Macbeth’s 
“pearl top” or “pearl glass,” 
almost never break from heat, 
not one in a hundred. 

Where can you get it? and what 
does it cost ? 

Your dealer knows where and how 
much. It costs more than common 


glass; and may be, he thinks tough 
glass isn’t good for his business. 


Our “Index’’ describes a// lamps and their 
proper chimneys. With it = can always order 
the right size and shape of chimney for any lamp. 
We mail it FREE to any one who writes for it. 


Address Macsetn, Pittsburgh, Pa, 








Religious Notices 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices, addresses of ministers 
ee we published under this heading at ten cents a line. 


it office address of Rev. L. w. “Morey is "196 
een treet, Malden, Mass. 

FOREIGN MISSIONARY PRAYER MEBRTING, under the 
fat Ga of the Woman’s Board of Missions, — 

Congregational House, every Friday at 11a. 

PASTOR wanted by the Second Congregational eure 
of Spokane, Wash. The field is almost unlimited and 
the right man can have prez oppercuaey Tet expansion. 
He should be able and willing to work hard, preach 
without notes and be married. One desiring a change 
of climate by reason of fll health not wanted. or 
pay ed particulars apply to Dr. W. L. HALL, 1858 Col- 
ege A 

CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 
DIAMOND JUBILEE YEAR.—In view of seventy-five 
years of organized home missions the society wil by 
come thank offerings and or gifts, as well as in- 
creased contribations in all the churches, towards the 
work of the current year and the debt ($108,000) in- 
herited from the t. Please remit to the treasurer of 
the state auxiliary or to William B. Howland, treasurer, 
Twenty-second Street, Fourth Avenue, New York city. 

AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: toim- 
pre ive the moral and social condition of seamen. Sus- 

ins ee and missionaries; promotes temperance 


homes and boarding houses in leading orts at vome 
and abroad; provides libraries for outgoin vessels ; 
publishes tue Sailor’s Magazin , Seaman's Friend and 


at. 
mtributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to- 
the main Office of the society at New York. 
Rev Dr. CHARLES A. STODDARD, President. 
Rev. W. C. STITT, Secretary. 
W. C. STURGES, Treasurer. 


Subscribers’ Wants 








Notices under this heading, | not excooding five lines (eight 
words to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. 








Wanted. By a young lady of gentle birth, a ‘position 
as companion or governess. Has had five years’ "experience 
in teaching, and is familiar with European travel. 
References exchanged. Address Miss Mary Karly Hale, 
Rocky Mount, Virginia. 








Church Equipment 


y, MENEELY BELL COMPANY, 


22.24 & 26 RIVER ST. Ve 177 BROADWAY. 

TROY.N.Y. NEW YORK. 

Manufacture Superior 
LO 












UNLIKE OTHER BELLS 
MOBE DUR- 





to Cincinnati Bell Foundry Con Cincinnati, 0. 


Ei: 8. 





CHURCH BELLS ana'reat 


pat = PEALS 
ality on earth 
MoSHANE | BELL FOUNORY- Bnitimore, Md. 


BELLS 


Sa” Church and 8c aw Hend for 
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Charles Scribner’s Sons’ New Books 





Holiday Books 


THE OLD GENTLEMAN OF THE 
BLACK STOCK 


By Thomas Nelson Page 
Tilustrated in colors by Howard Chandler Christy. 12mo, $1.50. 


° NEW and extremely beautiful edition of Thomas Nelson Page’s 

exquisite romance. Two more delightful characters it would be 
hard to find in recent fiction than this odd gentleman, with his old-fash- 
ioned manners and his memories of bygone sweet days and his stron 
opinions on the Essayists, and the gracious, dignified, lovely daughter 0} 
his favorite Betsey.”’— Boston Journal. 


MOOSWA, and Others of the Boundaries 


By A. Fraser 
With 12 illustrations by Arthur Heming. Crown 8vo, $2.00. 
UTHOR and illustrator have co-operated in making this story of the 
woods and their chief denizens a book of imaginative interest and 
romantic realism. The various fur-bearing animals are the dramatis per- 
sone of this fascinating story, which depicts animal life from the inside. 


PAUL JONES: Founder of the American Navy 


By Augustus C. Buell 
With portraits, maps, and plans, Second Edition. 2 vols., 12mo, $3.00. 


R. BUELL eclipses all his predecessors. These two volumes form a 

perfect biography of the famous sea-fighter, a work which should 
secure at once, and indefinitely maintain, a high position in the literature 
of its subject.”—New York Tribune. 


ITALIAN CITIES. By E.H. and E. W. Blashfield 


Editors of “Vasari'’s Lives of the Painters.’ 2 vols., 12mo .00. 
y , ’ 


HE Italian cities, some phase of the art life of which the authors have 

presented in this work, are Ravenna, Siena, Florence, Assisi, Mantua, 
Perugia, Parma, and Rome. The tone of the book is authoritative, the 
method of treatment stimulating. 


ORIENTAL RUGS. By John Kimberly Mumford 


With 32 full-page illustrations (16 in colors), reproduced from selected 
rugs. Large 8vo, $7.50 net. 


R. MUMFORD treats of this novel subject in an interesting and au- 
thoritative way. The special topics discussed are: History; The 
Rug ; Weaving Peoples; Materials; Dyers and Dyes; Design; Weaving; 
Caucasian ; Turkish ; Persian ; Turkoman or Tartarian ; Khilims ; Indians. 
The reproductions in color are especially beautiful. 


OLIVER CROMWELL. By Theodore Roosevelt 


With 40 lustrations. Crown 8vo, $2 00. 
“TT is a thoughtful and condensed study of Cromwell's character and 
times from an American standpoint. It is clear, forcible, original, 
and full of the sterling good sense that marks all Mr. Roosevelt's thinking.” 
—Chicago Tribune. 


WITH BOTH ARMIES IN SOUTH AFRICA 


By Richard Harding Davis 
With many illustrations. 12mo, $1.50. 
= N? foreign comment on the war in South Africa has taken such deep 
hold of the British people as the words of the American correspon- 
dent, Mr. Richard Harding Davis. These words were written more in 
sorrow than in anger, and in just that way will the American people read 
them.’’—Boston Journal. 


THE AMERICAN SLAVE -TRADE 


By John R. Spears 
IUustrated by Walter Appleton Clark. 8vo, $2.50. 


“AS interesting as a tale of daring adventure, and as knowledgeful as a 

history. . Once begun, the book will be read with avidity, and 
the pleasure of reading is enhanced by the excellence of Walter Appleton 
Clark’s illustrations.”—Newark Advertiser. 


SHARPS AND FLATS. By Eugene Field 
Selections of Prose and Verse. Collated by Slason Thompson. 2 vols. 
12mo, $2.50. 

WO new volumes of sketches and verse originally published under the 
heading “Sharps and Flats” in the Chicago Daily News, and not in- 
cluded in Mr. Field’s other books. The selections have been made with 
care, and reveal more of the exhaustless gayety of Eugene Field’s daily life 
than does any other volume of his works. 


From the Works of Henry van Dyke 
Selections in Prose and Verse, with photogravure portrait. 12mo, $1.25. 


VOLUME of selections which emphasizes the extent and variety of 

Dr. van Dyke’s intellectual and spiritual interests, and brings to the 
fore the cheery, “ blue-sky philosophy” of life which makes his essays, 
stories and poems so companionable and helpful. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A MISSIONARY IN 
THE GREAT WEST 


By Cyrus Townsend Brady. With portrait. 12mo, $1.25. 


‘TT is long since we have seen so pene geet stories to the page as are to 
be found in this cheery little repository of clerical experiences.” — The 
Dial (Chicago). 





New Importations 


AN ENTIRELY NEW EDITION OF 


CHARLES DICKENS’S WORKS 


To be known as the Authentic Edition 


To be published by Charles Scribner’s Sons in conjunction with Chapman & Hall, 
of London, the original publishers of Dickens, to provide a lower-priced 
edition which shall be complete and shall supply the full text of all of Dick- 
ens’s writings. 

Kg The setting is in long primer, a thin, open-face type especially 
cast for this edition. 
e Paper.—What is known as an antique wove, bright in color, light in 

wel and remarkably opaque. . 

he Ilustrations.—The entire series of original illustrations by Browne, 

Cruikshank, Seymour, etc., as accepted and arr.nged by Dickens; with many 

additional ones. 

Frontispiece in Color will appear in each Volume. To be complete in 

21 8vo volumes. $1.50 per volume. To be published at the rate of two volumes 


each month. Volumes now ready : 
The Pickwick Papers A Tale of Two Cities 
Full prospectus on application. 


Oliver Twist 








By far the best biography of the Young Pretender that has ever appeared.—Literature 


“BONNIE PRINCE CHARLIE” 


PRINCE CHARLES EDWARD 


By ANDREW LANG 


With facsimile frontispiece in colors, 30 full-page illustrations, 14 text illustra- 
tions, 18 other plates, and 3 facsimile letters. 1 vol., quarto. 

This Life of Prince Charlies has the advantage over all others hitherto 
published that it is based not only on Staté Papers in the Record Office, but also 
on the Stuart Papers at Windsor Castle. 

on , Other MS. Sources and rare printed tracts have also been 
employed. 

The [ltustrations consist mainly of portraits from contemporary originals. 

The Form of the ork is royal quarto. 

Edition de Luxe, on Japanese paper, containing a duplicate set of all the 
Portraits. Limited to 350 numbered copies, of which only 30 copies are for 
America. $50.00 net. 

Edition on Fine Paper, limited to 1,500 numbered copies, of which only 
250 copies are for America. $20.00 net. 


AN INVALUABLE REFERENCE WORK ON CHINA 


THINGS CHINESE 
Being Notes on Various Subjects Connected with China. By J. DYER BALL, H M. 
Civil Service, Hong Kong. New revised and enlarged edition. One volume, 
large octavo, 666 pages, £5.00, nef. 


WHERE BLACK RULES WHITE 
A Journey Across and About Hayti 
By HESKETH PRICHARD. With 30 illustrations. 8vo, $3.00. 
A new, fresh, and valuable book on the little-known Republic of Hayti, giving 
a vivid picture of that country and its people as they are today. 
SHAKESPEARE’S PREDECESSORS 
IN THE ENGLISH DRAMA 
By JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8v0, $2.00. 
CONTENTS: The Nation and the Drama-—Miracle Plays—Moral Plays—The 
Rise of Comedy—The Rise of Tragedy—Triumph of the Romantic Drama-— 
Masques at Court—John Lyly, Greene, Peel, Nash, Lodge, Marlowe, etc. 
INNERMOST ASIA 


Travel and Spect in the Pamirs. By RALPH P. COBBOLD. With 5 maps, 29 
full-page plates, and 85 text illustrations. With appendices on The Commerce 
of Innermost Asia; The Mineral Wealth of Innermost Asia; Treatise 
respecting the Anglo-Russian Frontier; Bibliography, etc. 8vo, $5.00 


GIOTTO AND HIS WORKS IN PADUA 
Being an explanatory notice of the Frescoes in the Arena Chapel. By JoHN 
RUSKIN. With 50 illustrations reproducing the Frescoes. Now first reissned 
after the publication of the Arundel Society ;:(1854). 1l2mo, $3.00. 


THE CHILD | 
A Study in The Evolution of Man 
By Dr. ALEXANDER FRANCIS CHAMBERLAIN, M.A., Ph.D. With illustrations. 
(New Volume Contempora,y Science Series.) 12mo. 50. 
The importance of the scientific study of children is rapidly becoming 
generally recognized. Dr. Chamberlain has for many years devoted himself to 
this study, and is recognized as one of the most learned and competent 


authorities on the subject. 
DROLL DOINGS : 


Illustrated HARRY B. NEILSON, with verses by the Cockiolloy Bird. 4to, 
decorated boards, oe. ° 
A new, original and very amusing book of animal pictures in color. 


NEW BOOKS FOR GIRLS 
A NEWNHAM FRIENDSHIP 


By ALICE STRONACH. Illustrated by H. Copping. Crown 8yo, $1.25. 
A description of life at Newnham College, the famous giri’s college at Oxford. 


TTE’S MAIDENS ~ 

By SARAH TYTLER. Illustrated by Paul Hardy. Crown 8vo, 75 cents. 

THREE FAIR MAIDS, OR THE BURKES OF 
DERRYMORE 


By KATHARINE TYNAN. Illustrated by G. D. Hammond. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 
A story of Irish country life. 


CYNTHIA’S BONNET SHOP 


By ROSA MULHOLLAND. Illustrated by G. D. Hammond. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


NEW BOOKS FOR BOYS 
WITH RIFLE AND BAYONET 


A Story of the Boer War. By Captain F. 8. BRERETON. Illustrated by 
W. Paget. Crown 8vo, $1.50. . 


THE MYSTERIOUS 


By CHARLES EDWARDES. Illustrated by H. Copping. 12mo, 75 cents. 
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Christian Fellowship 


at Its Best cils to install pastors 


in these days are usu- 
ally unanimous. But the council which 
‘ assisted the Church of the Pilgrims in 
Brooklyn last Thursday to install Dr. 
H. P. Dewey as its pastor was marked 
by a fellowship which in several features 
was beyond unanimity. It was one of 
the largest in the history of our denomi- 
nation, over forty churches being repre- 
sented by pastors and delegates, besides 
an unusual number of invited individu- 
als. So hearty was the approval of Dr. 
Dewey’s statement of belief that the 
veteran authority in Congregational 
usages, Dr. George P. Fisher, as soon as 
it had been read offered a motion to pro- 
ceed at once to arrange for the installa- 
tion services, not remembering for the mo- 
ment, in his interest in the paper, that 
the council had not yet voted to go into 
private session. Several pastors from 
New Hampshire were present, besides a 
large delegation from the South Church, 
Concord, to see their late pastor installed 
in his new charge. The generous hospi- 
tality of the entertaining church was 
made especially enjoyable by the presence 
at the supper tables of many of its mem- 
bers. Few, if any, superfluous words 
were spoken at the public services. Dr. 
Gordon’s sermon on Jesus the Inevitable 
King of Men, delivered without notes, 
was uplifting and inspiring. The sympa- 
thetic relations between speakers and 
audience were so evident that without 
abating from the dignity of a great coun- 
cil the service seemed like a family reun- 
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ion. Drs.. Meredith and McLeod and 
President Carter spoke from their hearts 
and the evening fitly closed with greetings 
from the Brooklyn churches by the pastor 
of the neighboring Presbyterian Church 
and a tender prayer by Dr. Stimson. 
Among the many memorable events of 
public interest in the history of the 
Church of the Pilgrims this latest will 
stand in the front rank. 


The installation of Pro- 
fessor Hincks on Tues- 
day evening as Abbot 
professor of Christian theology in An- 
dover Seminary was a notable event in 
the history of that institution, because 
by unanimous concurrence of the Visitors 
and the Trustees the subscription of the 
candidate to the creed of the Founders 
was not required. The memorial of the 
Trustees and the response of the Visitors 
are printed on page 745. This act recog- 
nizes the conclusion of a famous theologi- 
cal controversy, the conditions making 
its continuance possible having already 
passed away. The creed is expressed in 
phraseology and belongs to a mode of 
thinking of a former time. The use of 
it, as the Trustees intimate, renders the 
users liable to be misunderstood and to 
appear to misinterpret the minds of those 
who originated it. The Visitors and 
Trustees having found the candidate for 
the office ‘“‘a man of sound and orthodox 
principles in divinity agreeably to said 
creed,” believe that by installing him in 
this chair they are fulfilling the intent of 
the Founders. Of the Visitors, Rev. Drs. 
Arthur Little and H. A. Stimson are men 
of conservative thought and high attain- 
mént in theology, while the lay member, 
Hon. W. G. Bassett, is a jurist of wide 
legal experience. They are the official 
guardians of the theology of the semi- 
nary, and their decision, confirmed by the 
Trustees and accepted by the faculty, may 
be assumed to have closed officially a 
chapter in the history of Andover which 
belongs to a past generation. 


The Passing of 
the Andover Creed 


_ Prof. George P. Fisher 

ie ake has been so essential a 
part of Yale University 

life for nearly a half-century that his res- 
ignation, proffered the trustees last week, 
awakens general regret. He has doubt- 
less acted with his customary discretion, 
yielding not to any pressure from with- 
out, for no professor at Yale was ever 
more strongly intrenched in his position, 
but to the growing personal desire, as he 
expresses it, for “thore leisure in my 
library, for carrying out some plans of 
literary work for which not only time but 
continuity of time is almost indispensa- 
ble.” We are glad that the resignation 
does not take effect until the close of the 
bi-centennial commemoration next sum- 
mer, for his official share, in yiew of his 
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seniority of office, in those ceremonies 
ought to be and will be considerable. 
Dr. Fisher began his professional work 
in the academic department in 1554 but 
in 1861 was transferred to the department 
of eccles astical history. As classes have 
come and gone in the Divinity School, by 
reason of his great knowledge and rare 
felicity in imparting it, he has put the 
stamp of his personality upon hundreds 
of men. It will be hard to fill the place 
which he will leave vacant. In scholarly 
circles everywhere is he recognized as the 
peer of any living church historian, and 
the degrees received, not alone from Har- 
vard, Princeton and Brown, but from the 
University of Edinburgh as well, show 
how high heis ranked. We shall all hope 
and expect that Dr. Fisher’s long sought 
leisure will be turned to account for the 
benefit of the church universal. 


That the depletion of rural 
communities has gone about 
as far as it is likely to extend 
and that the religious decadence of New 
England is by no means to be conceded 
were statements freely made and cham- 
pioned at the meeting last week in Bos- 
ton of the secretaries of the Congrega- 
tional home missionary organizations in 
the six New England states. These ex- 
pert observers and administrators come 
together annually for a two days’ confer- 
ence, in which a representative of the na- 
tional society also participates, this year 
Dr. J. B. Clark coming from New York 
for that purpose. Nearly thirty ques- 
tions affecting the method and aims of 
home missionary endeavor in different 
fields were discussed, and, as already in- 
timated, the tone of the conference was 
hopeful. Secretary Joshua Coit pre- 
sented figures showing that in a number 
of rural communities in Massachusetts 
the tide of emigration has turned. The 
gains in population encourage continuing 
the work in these needy fields. 


Conditions in 
New England 


Comity and co-operation 
are surely making head- 
way. Last week delegates 
representing the Congregational, Presby- 
terian, Methodist and Baptist and Re- 
formed Churches of New York State, 
meeting in Syracuse, N. Y., formed a fed- 
eration of evangelical churches and 
Christian workers of the State of New 
York. Each denomination will have one 
representative in the executive council 
for each of its 15,000 communicants. 
The choice of Theodore Roosevelt and 
William E. Dodge as vice-presidents and 
of Charles E. Schieren as treasurer indi- 
cates the interest that progressive laymen 
today are taking in plans for federation. 
The president of the organization is Rev. 
H. H. Stebbins of Rochester, and Dr. 
George B. Spalding of Syracuse is chair- 
man of the executive committee. Inci- 


Federation in 
New York State 
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dentally it is worth noting that this con- 
vention at Syracuse grew out of action 
taken by the New York State Congrega- 
tional Association at its last meeting. 
Apparently the scope of this new organi- 
zation is more extensive and its aim more 
definite than that of the Interdenomina- 
tional Commission in Maine, which hith- 
erto has been as prominent as any state 
endeavor in this direction. The constitu- 
tion adopted at Syracuse looks toward a 
method of expressing the united Christian 
sentiment of the state on moral issues, 
as well as toward the co-ordination of 
benevolent activities. 


Large crowds attended 

The Episcopal Church the sessions of the 
Congress a a 

Episcopal Church Con- 
gress at Providence last week. The ven- 
erable Bishop Clark, too infirm to be pres- 
ent, sent a letter of greeting, giving a 
history of the congress, which began a 
quarter of a century ago, distrusted by 
bishops, conservatives and liberals, but 
which has proved its usefulness because 
it has helped to make the opinion of the 
Episcopal body. The congress at Provi- 
dence was dominated by the ‘‘ Low” ele- 
ment, and was even lower than usual 
when sitting in the heart of a Broad dio- 
cese, with as Broad a Churchman, Bishop 
McVickar, as there is in America as its 
presiding officer. The congress got one 
intimation of the opposite wing when 
“Father” Osborne of Boston, wearing 
cassock, girdle, dependent cross and look- 
ing as if just from a middle age monas- 
tery, came upon the platform of his own 
motion. He spoke upon mission service 
in South Africa, and so well that he 
bridged for the time any gap in church- 
manship which may be supposed to exist. 
Among bishops taking part were those of 
New York, Vermont, Albany, Southern 
Virginia, Massachusetts and Kyoto, Ja- 
pan, and the program contained an array 
of brilliant names, while such timely 
themes as War from a Christian Stand- 
point, the Effect of Prosperity on Moral- 
ity and Christian Science were debated 
vigorously. A highwater mark of en- 
thusiasm was reached when the congress 
discussed foreign missions, showing that 
the interest in that subject did not pass 
with the adjournment of the Ecumenical 
Conference. Members of other religious 
bodies in Providence quite generally at- 
tended the sessions, and the congress is 
voted one of the best ever held. 


The presbytery of New 
var pes ay York last week was evenly 

divided on the question of 
asking for a change in the Presbyterian 
creed. The moderator, having already 
voted in the negative, exercised his offi- 
cial privilege and voted the second time, 
thus causing the presbytery to decide, 71 
to 70, against any change. A decision 
either way by a very small majority 
would mean little. But it.means much 
that this strong presbytery is evenly 
divided on this question. It means that 
present conditions cannot continue; that 
neither party can regard the other as the 
weaker, or can treat with indifference the 
considerations urged by the other. It 


means a courteous and Christian discus- 
sion. of conflicting views by all parties 
till a-satisfactory conclusion is reached. 
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The variety of opinions on this subject 
expressed by many presbyteries is reas- 
suring for the future of the Presbyterian 
Church. If a large majority were agreed 
either for the Westminster Confession as 
it is or fora new creed, the result would 
probably be a dissatisfied minority, feel- 
ing that its right to express its faith had 
been denied. But with the frank expres- 
sion of differences of opinion is to be 
noted an abatement of sharpness in theo- 
logical debate and a growing mutual re- 
spect which points to a better under- 
standing and a spirit of concession that 
will lead, not to insistence by a majority 
on what the church must believe, but to 
a consensus of agreement on what the 
church does believe. The weekly reading 
of our Presbyterian exchanges moves us 
to suggest that editors with strong con- 
victions will not lessen their influence if 
they resist the temptation to reiterate 
their views too often and too authorita- 
tively. 


A, play was presented for 

The Theater at the first time in New York 
Its Worst q 

last week, written by one 
of the cleverest of modern play writers, 
and with one of the finest of English 
comedians playing the title réle. The 
character of the play is so atrocious that 
it shocked even modern London with its 
looseness and aping of French standards 
of morals. We have been interested in 
noting how the dramatic critics of the 
New York press have dealt with the mat- 
ter, as to how many of them have suc- 
cumbed to the opinion that you may pro- 
duce anything you please on the stage if 
you see that it be done with technical fin- 
ish and mastery. The Evening Post, at 
one extreme of journalism, says not a 
word in condemnation of the filth, but 
everything in praise of the art. The 
New York Journal, at the other extreme, 
says that the play is “‘ vice in a Highland 
fling, profligacy in saraband, the illicit 
and the adulterous in a wild and tempes- 
tuous jig. Men and women who crave 
strong meat will even feel that they are 
getting a good dose of it in this play. 
There is very little to redeem it from a 
moral point of view.’’ The only critic 
who rises to the task of dealing faithfully 
with the issue raised is, as might be ex- 
pected, William Winter of the Tribune, 
and he left the theater saddened in mind 
and depressed in spirit, because he had 
seen a play that taught that 
the world is full of evil; that most men are 
actuated, in all their conduct, by one of two 
motives, greed or lust; that women, with but 
little exception, will make any and every sac- 
rifice for social position; that the human 
heart is deceitful above all things else and 
desperately wicked; that, as the poet Emer- 
son tersely remarked, “things are of the 
snake’’; that evil, if clever and rich—as it 
usually is—can accomplish all its purposes ; 
that the great practical age of today has no 
time for poetic visions and romantic dreams 
and no room for noble ideals; that it is vain 
to struggle against the colossal materialism 
now sweeping over the human race; and that 
the obvious and only part of wisdom is to wor- 
ship success and ask no questions. 


ani ue The first five men sent into 
Breadt! o . 2 

the foreign field by the 

wR set London Missionary Society 

in 1795 were not sent to propagate any 

particular form of church, government. 

A. Bible was placed in the hand of each 
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candidate and they were charged to “ Go 
forth and live agreeable to this Word and 
publish the gospel of our Lord Jesus 
Christ to the heathen according to your 
gifts, calling and abilities in the name 
of the Father, and of the Son, and of 
the Holy Ghost.” And the objects of 
the society were declared to be: ‘ Not 
to send Presbyterianism, Independency, 
Episcopacy, or any other form of church 
government, but the glorious gospel of 
the blessed God, to the heathen; and that 
it should be left (as it ought to be left) to 
the minds of the persons whom God may 
call into the fellowship of his Son from 
among them to assume for themselves 
such forms of church government as to 
them shall appear most agreeable to the 
word of God.’’ Here was no anticipation 
of the intellectual dependence of the con- 
verts which has been made an accusation 
against missionary work. If the pupils 
have instinctively and gratefully fol- 
lowed the convictions of their spiritual 
fathers and teachers, it is virtually the re- 
sult of the catholic spirit in which the 
work was planned and initiated by the 
Nonconformists of England a century 
ago. 


‘ nai tall Rev. Dr. Joseph 
Bae psa meen nity Parker, in his ad- 
dress before the 
united Free Church and United Presby- 
terian folds during the recent celebra- 
tion in Edinburgh, said that he thought 
he discovered a movement on their part 
somewhat toward Congregationalism, and 
that, if he ‘‘correctly interpreted the at- 
mospheric conditions of Congregational- 
ism in England, he could not but believe 
that there was a motion in the direc- 
tion of Presbyterianism” there. Hence 
he thinks he already sees the faint 
streaks of the dawn of the day when 
Presbyterians and Congregationalists in 
Great Britain will raise the cry, ‘‘ Why 
should there be any divisive or hostile 
partition between us?” He also coined 
a striking phrase in referring to the day 
when all state aided churches would 
“openly see that the Church of God, re- 
deemed with blood, is the bride of Christ, 
and not the concubine of Cesar.’’ Prin- 
cipal Fairbairn, writing in The Speaker 
on the union of these churches, describes 
it as an act of high statesmanship. “It 
is that, but it is infinitely more,’’ he said ; 
“it is an impulse of grace. Churches 
that can become one ought not to remain 
two. It is economy of energy, of re- 
sources, of affections; it is the concen- 
tration of the powers that work for good.” 
He looks forward to a time within a gen- 
eration when the United Church and the 
Established Church may unite, and Scot- 
tish Presbyterianism be one. 


To give thanks cheerfully, 
we must have been. in the 
habit of thanksgiving. The 
day is not an isotated fact, but the crown 
of a whole year’s experience. It may be 
a beginning, where the habit of faith 
that bears fruit in continual acknowl- 
edgment has not been established; but 
surely among God’s children such an ex- 
perience ought to be exceptional. It 
should be the climax, for the moment, of 
an ever growing mood. Too many Chris- 
tian lives are like November mornings, 
which begin in full sunshine only to have 
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the sun pass into clouds that keep us all 
day long in shade. The secret of the 
happy life, the life of praise, after that 
faith in God which is the channel of his 
life that feeds our souls, is found in the 
direction of our eyes and the order of our 
thoughts. Which do we look for first, 
complaint or praise? Which goes first 
into our scale for estimation, trial or 
mercy? Are we looking part way up to 
compare ourselves with more successful 
men, or far beyond success to the center 
of ourlifeand joy? Ifthe day’s thoughts 
shall teach us to inaugurate or to extend 
the habit of weighing mercies and giving 
voice to praise, it will be to us, as we 
look back upon it, in a special sense a 
real Thanksgiving Day. 





Current History 


Three hundred men, 
so far as we know in 
daily life reputable, 
law-abiding citizens, took from a Colo- 
rado sheriff last week a Negro boy who 
had assaulted and murdered a white girl, 
and deliberately burned him alive at a 
town named Limon. The horrible details 
of this affair from first to last cannot be 
alluded to here. Suffice it to say that it 
was infernal in all its incidents, the spirit 
of it being anti-Christian and barbaric, 
and its futility as a deterrent force being 
as pronounced as its methods were devil- 
ish. The Southern whites have tried the 
method again and again and it has had 
no effect save to intensify the race ha- 
tred. Lust is not expelled by dread of 
pain. It is a deeper seated evil than that. 

With such incidents multiplying in the 
North, what is there for the Northern 
press to say. respecting the iniquities of 
the South? It was precisely such an 
event as this which President Eliot of 
Harvard University had in mind as typi- 
cal, when in his recent letter on the polit- 
ical situation he referred to the ‘‘ porten- 
tous fact” and “alarming phenomenon” 
of increase of popular disorder and vio- 
lence, which when committed is seldom 
followed up by society and the guilty 
punished. It will be interesting to see 
what the governor of the state does.in 
this matter, and how far the Christian 
people of the state rise up and protest 
against the return to the “eye for an eye 
and a tooth for a tooth” theory of justice. 
Latest reports from Denver tell of a mass 
meeting of citizens to protest against the 
incident being laid at the doors of the en- 
tire state and to denounce the mob’s ac- 
tion as base. The governor of the state, 
the mayor of the city, President Slocum 
of Colorado College, and Christian and 
Jewish clergymen spoke. 


The Blot on 
Colorado’s Escutcheon 


The situation in New York 
city at the present time is 
one consoling to the lever of 
decency. Fear of Bishop Potter and the 
forces which he can marshal in his forth- 
coming crusade against Boss Croker and 
his vice-protecting subordinates led Mr. 
Croker last week to call together the 
executive committee of Tammany and 
preach a sermon on the necessity of 
purging the city of vice, in the course 
of which sermon Mr. Croker indulged in 
one of those brassy assumptions of virtue 


The Bishop 
and the Boss 
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and outraged innocence which would be 
humorous if not so flagrantly and trans- 
parently false. He then gave orders for 
an investigation of conditions within the 
city, named as members of the commit- 
tee of investigation a set of men them- 
selves not above suspicion and forthwith 
set sail for Europe, having given the 
world a striking illustration of the truth 
of that Rabelaisan couplet: 

The devil was sick—the devil a monk would be ; 

The devil was well—the devil a monk was he. 

The next day Mayor Van Wyck, also a 
partner in the plot, made public prema- 
turely the letter from Bishop Potter 
which he had received and his own most 
gracious reply ordering an investigation 
and giving his instructions to the Tam- 
many district attorney to co-operate with 
the Tammany investigating committee, 
the implication of his reply to the bish- 
op’s letter being that now that he had 
proved his willingness to order an inves- 
tigation it was the duty of the bishop to 
produce his evidence before the Tam- 
many committee. But the bishop is not 
to be caught in any such trap. He has 
accumulated evidence which he believes 
will substantiate his awful charges, but 
he is not going to cast it before a Tam- 
many investigating committee. Neither 
will the Society for the Suppression of 
Vice, of which Dr. Parkhurst is presi- 
dent. He, too, is wary, having seen this 
sort of trap before. On Friday Bishop 
Potter preaches to a congregation of rep- 
resentative citizens of the city especially 
invited to meet in St. Paul’s Church and 
hear what he has to say on the great 
theme, God and the City. In our next 
week’s issue we shall publish a little 
study of Bishop Potter as citizen and 
statesman, by Rev. 8. D. McConnell, D. D. 


; Bishop Potter, in 
Bishop Potter's Charges bi, letter to Mayor 
Van Wyck, reveals powers of statement 
and powers of reserve which mark him as 
a great polemicist. It is a terrific indict- 
ment, which gains force by its studied 
moderation in places. He speaks first as 
one interested in a specific work of re- 
form on the East Side, which he deems 
has a valid claim on the sympathy, co- 
operation and at least courteous consid- 
eration of those who officially represent 
the city government. He affirms that 
when representatives of this beneficent 
enterprise have gone to police headquar- 
ters to “‘appeal to them for the protec- 
tion of the young, the innocent, the de- 
fenseless against the leprous harpies who 
are hired as runners and touters for the 
lowest and most infamous dens of vice,”’ 
they have met “not only with con- 
tempt and derision, but with the coarsest 
insult and obloquy” from the police offi- 
cials, and he holds himself ready at any 
time to substantiate the charges. He 
then proceeds to speak as a citizen of the 
city viewing these typical facts. He de- 
nounces them as an outrage; he dis- 
claims hope of excluding all vice from 
the city by legal prohibition, but he pro- 
tests with righteous vehemence against 
the collusion of the police with the 
vicious, and the evil effect of their part- 
nership, especially upon the tenement 
house population of the city, people 
whose sensibility to insult, he declares, is 
as keen as those of his own kinsfolk or of 
those of Mayor Van Wyck. He says: 
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In the name of these little ones, these weak: 
and defenseless ones, Christian and Hebrew 
alike, of many races and tongues, but of homes- 
in which God is feared and his law reverenced 
and virtue and decency honored and exempli- 
fied, I call upon you, sir, to save these people: 
who are in a very real way committed to your 
charge from a living hell, defiling, deadly,,. 
damning, to which the criminal supineness of 
the constituted authorities, set for the de- 
fense of decency and good order, threatens to- 
doom them. 

I have no methods to suggest, no individuals. 
to single out for especial rebuke and chastise- 
ment. These are for you to determine and 
deal with. The situation which confronts us. 
in this metropolis of America is one of com- 
mon and open notoriety, and of such a nature 
as may well make us a byword and hissing 
among the nations of the world. 

For nowhere else on earth, I verily believe— 
certainly not in any civilized or Christian 
community—does there exist such a situation 
as defiles and dishonors New York today. 
Vice exists in many cities, but there is at 
least some persistent repression of its exter- 
nal manifestations, and the agents of the law 
are not, as here, widely believed to be fatten- 
ing upon the fruits of its most loathsome and 
unnamable forms. 


The letter in full should 
be read by every Chris- 
tian and patriot. Itis a model of its kind, 
one that will be epoch-marking in the his- 
tory of the man who wrote it, thecity which 
he loves and would save and in the life 
of the Protestant Church of this country. 
Here we see a great ecclesiastic rising to- 
the altitude of a prophet and statesman, 
a church instructing its titular head to 
pose as the champion of decency and to- 
cast down the gauntlet to the hosts of evil. 


A Noble Document 


The export trade of the 
United States during 
the month of October 
amounted to $163,093,597—about twice 
what it was in 1894; and the total export 
trade for the ten months of the current 
year is $1,194,775,205, exports exceeding 
imports during the same period by $500,- 
000,000, while during the same months in 
1894 imports exceeded exports by $96,663,- 
369. Itis such facts as these that make 
Lord Rosebery, when he comes to discuss 
the future of the British empire, call 
vehemently for a rousing of the British 
people to a realization of the sort of 
competition which they will be forced to 
meet henceforth, owing to our vast ma- 
terial resources, the superior intelligence 
and training of our citizens, and our more 
scientific and economical devices for car- 
rying on industry and business. 


Our Export Trade 
Growing Fast 


The Hawaiian elections have 
resulted in the election as 
representative to Congress 
from Hawaii of Robert W. Wilcox, a half- 
breed, who ran on an independent ticket 
and defeated the Republican and Demo- 
cratic candidates. He has had a check- 
ered career in Hawaii and Europe, is the 
champion of native interests as over 
against the whites, and his election was 
fiercely opposed by the business men and 
the “missionary party” of the islands. 
He has been charged with a variety of . 
crimes, arrested and acquitted by native 
juries. His election and the gains of 
the native party in the election of mem- 
bers of the local legislature confirm the 
predictions of the most intelligent and 
worthy elements of the islands as to what 


The Hawaiian 
Elections 
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would happen if Congress proceeded to 
grant suffrage on a generous and lax 
basis. 


ik olioeiel If reports from 
Rescbery as London are not 

piconet pie gran 3 misleading, the 
address given last week by Lord Rose- 
bery before the academic audience which 
Glasgow University can furnish has 
made a profound impression on the Brit- 
ish public and once more given him place 
among the ranks of serious-minded, force- 
ful British statesmen, a place that his as 
yet unexplained retirement from public 
life a few years ago and his delphic ut- 
terances since that time had made some- 
what insecure. Lord Rosebery realizes 
keenly the strength and weakness of Brit- 
ish imperialism and the severity of the 
tests of British pluck and ability which 
the economic strife with Germany and 
the United States of the next century is 
to bring. He speculated in a fascinating 
way as to what might have happened had 
not the American colonies revolted, and 
pointed out how insignificant a chain of 
circumstances led to the separation, one 
entirely justifiable from every standpoint, 
but also one which he thinks might have 
been averted if Pitt the elder had re- 
mained in the House of Commons and 
had fought Townshend's reckless budget. 
Lord Rosebery’s place in the Liberal 
party bids fair to become that of leader 
again, Sir Henry Campbell Bannerman 
having announced his willingness to re- 
tire in Lord Rosebery’s favor. The rank 
and file of the party and especially the 
Nonconformist clergy and newspapers, 
which have been hostile to him of late, 
now wish his return. Sir Vernon Har- 
court will stand in the way of entire rec- 
onciliation within the Liberal ranks, and 
it is useless probably to expect him to 
give loyal support to Lord Rosebery, but 
he may promise to be quiescent and not 
fight the party leader. Lord Rosebery, if 
he returns, will return as an imperialist 
of a sort, one who has no sympathy with 
the ‘“ Little England” cry, and whether 
he can carry with him the Radical fac- 
tion of the Liberal party is doubtful. 


Typhoid fever has the 

The Illness of the (7ay of Russia in its grip, 
Czar of Russia ‘ « 

and inasmuch as he is 
not blessed with remarkable or even nor- 
mal physical stamina, the outcome of the 
struggle is awaited feverishly throughout 
Christendom, for there is general recog- 
nition of his value as a ruler, his genuine 
desire for peace, and the dislocation of 
policies in Europe and Asia which his 
death would cause. Thus far his condi- 
tion has been satisfactory and no alarm- 
ing symptoms have developed. 


Confirmation of the’ horrors 
of Russian occupation of 
Manchuria comes from many 
sources. Latest rumors tell of a compact 
by which China nominally is to rule over 
that province and Russia is to withdraw 
nominally, but Russia virtually is to con- 
trol—which is most probable, and indeed 
inevitable, and not worth the Powers’ 
thought for a moment as something to be 
opposed. If the discoveries among the 


The Chinese 
Situation 


ancient temples and libraries of Moukden 
turn out to be as important as the re- 
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ports from St. Petersburg indicate, then, 
through Russian scholars who have al- 
ready been ordered to proceed to Man- 
churia, the world May soon gain much 
new light respecting early Asiatic civili- 
zation and emigration to America. 

There really is very little new to chron- 
icle of certain, known facts respecting the 
situation in Peking and the empire. 
China is reported as having consented to 
the degradation of many eminent princes 
and generals, and the exile of Prince Tuan. 
But she refuses to consent to his execu- 
tion. The sentiment among foreigners in 
the treaty ports is that the punitive ex- 
peditions which Count Waldersee is au- 
thorizing are doing more harm than good, 
needlessly angering the Chinese by the 
destruction of innocent lives and sacred 
temples and other buildings. 


Reports from Peking in 
many journals make the 
missionaries out to be 
the strenuous advocates of a rigorous 
punitive policy, and we should not be 
surprised if it were so. Judging from 
the statement just issued by Rey. W. A. 
P. Martin to the American public, calling 
for pressure upon the Washington offi- 
cials for more resolute action, such is 
probably the temper of the American mis- 
sionaries on the ground. They have mem- 
ories of awful sufferings and indignities 
borne until death came by scores and 
hundreds of their colleagues and friends ; 
they know that they have won the un- 
dying enmity of the empress dowager ; 
they distrust Li Hung Chang; they be- 
lieve that a policy of leniency now will 
simply court a repetition of the massacres 
and the anti-foreign outbreak at a later 
time. Pressure from these men and 
women in China and their friends in this 
country will be felt at Washington favor- 
ing stern measures, and commercial in- 
terests North and South which profit 
by the China trade will also insist that 
the Administration do nothing to lower 
American prestige in the Orient, or make 
it impossible for American missionaries 
and traders to go and reside where they 
please in the empire, certain that they 
will be avenged if injured. 


The Attitude of the 
Missionaries 


But it is doubtful whether 
pressure from eitherof these 
influential sections of the 
community will induce the United States 
to adopt a policy which is likely to pro- 
long American occupation of Chinese ter- 
ritory any longer than is absolutely nec- 
essary. A reasonable amount of punish- 
ment for guilty offenders, the payment of 
satisfactory indemnities, the safeguard- 
ing of trade interests in the empire, and 
the increase of legation guards in Peking 
and en route thereto from the sea will, we 
fancy, be satisfactory to most of the Pow- 
ers. No one of them or no league of 
them cares just now to assume responsi- 
bility for governing millions of the Chi- 
nese. 


The Gravity of 
the Problem 


It is time the Boston Elevated Railway 
equipped its cars with vestibules. The 
health and comfort of its 6,000 motormen 
and conductors demand such protection 
from wintry storms and winds. In point 
of intelligence, efficiency and good man- 
ners they are as fine a body of street car 
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operatives as can be found in the coun. 
try. In many other cities and towns the 
cars are vestibuled. We are glad that 
thus early in the season the matter is 
being agitated before the proper authori- 
ties, and we trust that public sentiment 
will be brought so definitely to bear that 
the company will yield to what seems a 
humane and reasonable request. 


An insane tradeswoman of Berlin 
hurled an ax at Emperor William of 
Germany last week as he was driving 
through the streets. He had a narrow 
escape from a serious wound, if not 
death. 


General Miles, in his report as chief 
ofticer of the United States army, calls 
for an enlargement of its size com- 
mensurate with the expanse of country 
to be guarded and the duties to be per- 
formed in outlying possessions, 


Now that the necessity of walking 
warily in the eyes of the Irish electors 
has passed away from the thoughts of 
American and British statesmen, the ne- 
gotiations of the Anglo-American com- 
mission will be resumed, the question of 
Alaskan boundaries, however, for the 
time being held in abeyance and not dis- 
cussed. 

Cases affecting the constitutionality of 
the recent laws of the United States gov- 
erning Porto Rico, cases in which the 
whole issue of our present and future 
colonial policy will be settled definitely 
by the highest tribunal, came before the 
Federal Supreme Court last week, but 
were not argued, inasmuch as other cases 
of like import are scheduled for a Decem- 
ber hearing, when the whole matter will 
be taken up. Ex-Secretary of the Treas- 
ury Carlisle is counsel for the plaintiffs 
in one of the cases, and next month when 
the matter is argued there will be an ar- 
ray of legal taleat in court not often par- 
alleled. 


New Hampshire has lost two prominent 
citizens during the past week. Ex-Gov. 
George A. Ramsdell was a prominent 
Congregational layman, a lawyer of re- 
pute, an ardent friend of temperance and 
an excellent citizen. Rev. John E. Barry, 
vicar-general of the Roman Catholic dio- 
cese of New Hampshire, for thirty-five 
years a citizen of Concord and one of its 
most influential and best beloved citizens, 
was killed by accident in New York city 
last week. The tributes to his nobility 
of character, catholicity of spirit aad gen- 
erosity to humanity which were paid in 
the Protestant pulpits of Concord last 
Sunday surpass anything of the kind we 
have seen of late. He seems to have 
been a pastor without guile, whom every 
one loved and respected. 


The enforced resignation of Prof. E. A. 
Ross, head of the department of sociol- 
ogy at Leland Stanford, Jr., University, 
California, because his views and teach- 
ings are distasteful to and unacceptable 
to Mrs. Stanford, has deeply stirred the 
student body and the faculty, roused the 
people of the Pacific slope to a realization 
of some of the disadvantages of having 
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academic institutions beholden to any 
one individual however generous, and 
raised anew for the people of the country 
the ever increasing problem of how aca- 
demic institutions are to conserve liberty 
of thought and speech and at the same 
time satisfy the wishes of wealthy donors. 
Light upon some aspects of this problem 
is shed by Miss Vida Scudder in her arti- 
cle in the November Atlantic. 


The Modern Approach to the 
Bible 


Not long ago a committee called at our 
office in search of a pastor for a promi- 
nent church. While the qualifications of 
a certain minister were being discussed, 
the chairman asked, “Is he tainted with 
the higher criticism ?’’ We asked in re- 
ply, ‘‘What do you mean by higher 
criticism?’ He hesitated, then said, 
“O,I don’t know. But our people don’t 
want a minister who is tainted with it.’ 
The congregation represented by that 
committee is much above the average in 
intelligence, yet in respect to higher crit- 
icism it is probably a typical one. It is 
afraid of a name which it cannot define. 

That condition is happily disappearing 
from among educated ministers. They 
(differ widely concerning the results of 
critical Biblical study. They may still be 
classed as of conservative and radical 
schools. But they are no longer afraid 
of one another’s Biblical studies, and 
they do not seek to disparage one an- 
other’s influence as Christian teachers. 
In a recent discussion between Dr. Bar- 
rett and Dr. Forsyth in the Haaminer, 
the English Congregational organ, Dr. 
Forsyth says what we should heartily ap- 
prove on this side the Atlantic: ‘I 
should count it one of the greatest mis- 
fortunes to our Free Churches if they 
were found incapable of including in the 
message of the same mighty gospel 
men of both schools in this matter of our 
discussion, without reflection either upon 
the intellect, the reverence, or the evan- 
gelical faith of either.’’ 

It is quite time that intelligent laymen 
should cease to be afraid of ministers who 
are supposed to be interested in what is 
called the higher criticism of the Bible. 
And we think it would be to their advan- 
tage to substitute for this term the one 
which better conveys the idea—historical 
Bible study. It means simply the inves- 
tigation of historical facts which influ- 
enced the writers of the Bible and which 
help to interpret what they have written. 
It has been going on, in a way, since the 
sacred books began to be separated from 
others and to form a collection by them- 
selves. But during the last 150 years a 
new method of Biblical study has been 
evolving which for the present generation 
has had great disturbing influence. The 
Bible had been mainly used to support 
systems of doctrine or to stimulate devo- 
tion, and meanings had been attributed 
to portions of it quite apart from its his- 
tory or the intentions of its authors. 
The historical study aims to set the books 
of the Bible in their historical frame and 
to interpret them by the past as it was. 

That the foundation of some dogmas 
should be taken away by this process, 
and that some points of view should be 
changed was inevitable, and keen disap- 
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pointment was sure to follow. That 
many mistaken conclusions should be 
drawn was to be expected, but the method 
of study-is not proved a failure because 
its results are not without error. In an 
age when men search the skies with the 
telescope and the minutest earthly ob- 
jects with the microscope, they will not 
be deterred from critical examination of 
the books which stand supreme in their 
influence on mankind. And the final re- 
sult will surely be for the exaltation of 
man and the glory of God. 

It seems not long ago since the popular 
Christian belief was that God created 
the world out of nothing in six days. 
Now that the earth has been made to 
bear witness to processes of its creation 
through uncounted ages our ideas of God 
as the Creator have been so exalted that 
the earlier idea appears childish in the 
comparison. A like change is going on in 
popular ideas of the Bible through his- 
torical study. Men are learning that the 
history of Israel was not a creation which 
appears fanciful beside the records of the 
growth of other nations, but that it de- 
veloped according to laws with which we 
are familiar. Dr. Daniel Steele, a devout 
and able Methodist Biblical scholar, says: 
“If asked whether I believe the Penta- 
teuch to be Mosaic, I reply, yes, in ex- 
actly the same sense that the oak tree 
two centuries old is acornic.’”’ His an- 
swer illustrates the root principle of his- 
torical Bible study which is called higher 
criticism. It is showing us the majestic 
movement of the mind and will of God 
revealing itself through the history of 
Israel and throngh all history. It is show- 
ing us that the coming of Jesus Christ, 
the most wonderful revelation of God 
through humanity, was not an isolated 
act any more than the creation of this 
earth was an isolated fact in the history 
of the universe. 

This is the main trend of reverent his- 
torical Bible study to show the Bible as 
the supreme literary creation of the 
human mind under the guidance of God. 
It will be encouraged by all Christians 
who understand its purpose, for it helps 
us to understand our great treasure— 
the record, authenticated by history and 
experience, of the self-revelation of God. 


Marriage Defined by the 
Church 


The Roman Catholic Church has a high 
ideal of marriage. Wherever it is domi- 
nant in the state it controls marriages as 
far as possible, recognizing no real union 
between a man and a woman except 
when solemnized by its priests according 
to its laws. Those laws exclude divorces 
altogether. Husband and wife may sepa- 
rate for adequate cause, but neither can 
remarry while the other is living. 

The enforcement of this law does not 
appear to promote chastity or the sanc- 
tity of the family. When the United 
States assumed authority in Cuba and 
Porto Rico, one of the needs crying for 
immediate attention was reform in mar- 
riage laws which would permit legal 
unions refused for any reason by the 
church. Similar conditions are found in 
other Catholic countries. Too severe re- 
strictions on marriage inevitably lead to 
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illicit relations and degradation of the 
family. > 

The churches in the United States are 
profoundly interested in marriage. The 
family is the foundation of social religion. 
The basis of the family according to the 
Christian ideal is such a union between 
one man and one woman as is typified by 
the ideal union between Christ and the 
church which is his bride. It is of great 
importance to the welfare of the state 
that marriage should continue to be re- 
garded as a religious act and condition, 
giving a degree of sacredness to the fam- 
ily. If the church attempts in the inter- 
est of its ideal to impose conditions of 
marriage neither warranted by the Scrip- 
tures nor by sound practical sense it in- 
directly promotes licentiousness. ; 

The Protestant Episcopal Church has 
for some time been considering anew the 
question what constitutes marriage, and 
all the churches are interested in its an- 
swer. The committee appointed to con- 
sider this question has adopted canons 
which it will report to the next General 
Convention, forbidding Episcopal minis- 
ters to solemnize the marriage of any 
person who has been the husband or wife 
of any one still living, ‘unless the former 
marriage was annulled by decree of some 
court of competent jurisdiction for cause 
existing before such marriage.” This 
means that no divorced person, though 
innocent, whose former partner is living, 
may remarry, unless the cause for divorce 
existed before marriage. In that case it 
is held that there has been no real mar- 
riage, because the parties could not, ac- 
cording to the judgment of the church, 
enter into such a contract. These can- 
ons further provide that no persons who 
have contracted a marriage which would 
not have been approved by the church 
may enter its communion or receive its 
sacraments. 

If these canons shall be adopted they will 
tend to weaken the influence of all the 
churches in their efforts to promote the 
sanctity of marriage. Granting that adul- 
tery is the only cause which justifies di- 
vorce, sound practical sense repudiates the 
position that the innocent party should be 
forbidden to remarry. If it is insisted that 
Christ forbade remarriage in such cases 
—which we do not admit—it may be asked 
how Christ’s ideal of marriage can be 
realized through the authority of the 
church. He said: ‘‘ Every one that look- 
eth on a woman to lust after her hath 
committed adultery with her already in 
his heart.’”’ Would the church formulate 
questions to be put to every married per- 
son before admitting any of them to its 
communion, and would it intrust the de- 
cision to its ministers ? 

Marriage, in fact, is a civil institution, 
but it is of prime importance to the wel- 
fare of the state that it should have reli- 
gious sanction. If the churches can agree 
on reasonable laws to regulate it, there is 
hardly a doubt that the states will adopt 
them. If the churches fail to do this, 
and if some churches place unreasonable 
restrictions on marriage, attempting to 
enforce them by withholding religious 
privileges from persons who do not obey, 
then marriage will gradually come to be 
regarded as a civil institution only, ex- 
cept by members of the church. This we 
believe would mean serious harm to the 
moral life of the nation. 
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The Value of Public Thanks- 

giving 

We have heard the question asked why 
it is worth while to hold public Thanks- 
giving services. God can see our hearts, 
it is said, and knows that we are grateful. 
Why assemble ourselves together to utter 
our gratitude? Why, it may be replied, 
hold public meetings for any purpose ? 
Why gather for worship? Why meet in 
public halls to listen to political ad- 
dresses? Weassemble ourselves together, 
and rightly, because there is a positive 
and great benefit in so doing. 

From the point of view of the individ- 
ual, public thanksgiving is more impress- 
ive and helpful than private. New rea- 
sons for gratitude are suggested and those 
already familiar take on an added impor- 
tance. The very sight of other men and 
women similarly drawn together reminds 
one by suggested comparison and con- 
trast of the profound reasons for thank- 
ing God which exist in one’s own history. 
A new tenderness of spirit, a keener sense 
of the divine oversight and love, and a 
new sympathy for others fill the heart. 

From the point of view of the commu- 
nity, too, public thanksgiving is important. 
We are not merely individuals but indi- 
viduals in society. Weneed, depend upon 
and enjoy one another. In many ways our 
common life is as rea] and significant to 
us as our private life. We experience 
perils and benefits as communities. We 
need and receive the divine guidance as 
citizens not:less truly than as individuals. 
The propriety and obligation of public 
thanksgiving are felt more widely than 
they are confessed. 

Were gratitude to God expressed only 
privately its expression often would be 
neglected and, however sincere, never, 
when put into words, would have for any 
one the same weight and value which that 
has which takes form in the assembling 
and uttering thanksgivirg in public. It 
was a true instinct which prompted our 
colonial ancestors to maintain the ancient 
custom of public thanksgiving ordained 
of God among the Israelites and main- 
tained with considerable fidelity down 
through the centuries. It would be a sad 
day for our land if the old custom were to 
be abandoned. The self-centered life may 
not fail to feel gratefulness to God and 
express it, but the sympathetic life, the 
largest, noblest, most Christlike life needs 
and eagerly welcomes the opportunity to 
praise the Almighty publicly and in union 
with others for all his goodness. 


In Brief 


Prof. George Frederick Wright of Oberlin, 
who has been touring through Asiatic Russia, 
was reported at Trebizond, on the Black Sea, 
on Nov. 11. 


Andrew Carnegie announces that he will 
build a fine polytechnic school for the city of 
Pittsburg, Pa., and endow it with $1,000,000 
if the city will give the land for the site. 





Rev. John Watson, D. D. (Ian Maclaren), is 
sanguine enough to proclaim publicly that the 
day is coming when “there will be one Free 
Protestant Evangelical Church throughout 
England.” 





New York is not the only place where fla- 
grant vice is being fought. Cable messages 
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from Japan tell of the waxing of the contest 
against legalized vice there—a fight in which 
Salvation Army workers and the missionaries 
are doing their full share. ; 





A donor in a Western state, who prefers to 
remain unknown, sent last week a check for 
$5,000 to the Sunday School and Publishing 
Society for its missionary work. This is a 
sign of the way that work is esteemed in the 
field where its activity is greatest. 





A papal encyclical, issued on the Ist, urges 
upon the bishops throughout the world ihe need 
that the church should emphasize the peace 
producing effect of belief in Christ as the Re- 
deemer and Saviour of mankind. The pope 
is much concerned because of the multiplicity 
of wars and outbreaks against civil authori- 
ties. 





So accurately and swiftly do electrical sci- 
ence and photography aid the scientist now 
that the process of crystal formation is re- 
corded on films, and thus one of the most fas- 
cinating and hitherto mysterious processes of 
nature is made a matter of record furnishing 
indisputable data for study and generaliza- 
tion. 





The Yale corporation has voted to give free 
tuition to five Filipino students of exceptional 
fitness and high character, to be selected by 
Judge Taft of the Philippine Commission. 
Other colleges are following Yale’s lead in this 
matter, and thus this country will give leaders 
with American ideals and training to the 
islands. 





A road is being constructed, passable for 
carriages, between Jerusalem and Nazareth. 
The Turkish government several years ago 
raised the money to build it by taxing the 
people and has levied an annual assessment 
for keeping it in repair. But till now onlya 
stony path for horses and camels has con- 
nected these two cities. 





The most satisfactory census in the history 
of the United States, so far as the collection 
of statistics and their prompt tabulation for 
use are concerned, has been taken this year. 
And yet the appointment of Director Merriam 
and of several of his assistants was denounced 
as a piece of political jobbery and a discredit 
to the McKinley Administration. 





One of the minor. but still very important 
results of the recent election was the defeat 
by Californians of the constitutional amend- 
ment licensing pool selling and the enactment 
of an amendment exempting church property 
from taxation. The Christian people of Cali- 
fornia are stronger numerically than of yore, 
and are beginning to dominate the life of the 
state. 





Mr. Chapman’s illuminating article in the 
Vermont Broadside on the anti-saloon law in 
that state is worthy of careful reading by all 
who are interested in the legal aspects of the 
temperance question not only in Vermont but 
in other states. We trust that our Vermort 
brethren will be successful in their earnest 
efforts to maintain the present wise and in 
the main efficient law. 





Dr. Conan Doyle in his book, The Great 
Boer War, just issued, in which war he did 
valiant service as a surgeon, says that while 
the British medical service was admirably 
organized to cure disease and relieve suffer- 
ing it was either elementary or utterly lack- 
ing in preventive appliances. Hence thou- 
sands of needless deaths by enteric fever. It 
is just so with society at large. We arrest, 
imprison and in a few instances reform crimi- 
nals, but we do practically little to prevent 
criminality. 





Here is Professor Sayce condemning the 
Anglican Church laity for their ignorance of 
church history ; and in the next breath he re- 
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fers to Gibbon and Froude as historians who 
“combine accuracy of learning with sympathy 
for the past.’”’ The less said about Froude’s 
accuracy the better, and as for Gibbon’s sym- 
pathy, that is not much to boast of. It is to 
be hoped that Professor Sayce’s other com- 
ments in his sermon on The Church and Faith 
revealed greater fitness for the task of ex- 
posing the ignorance of Anglican laity. 





Two counties in Georgia gave Republican 
majorities in the national election. One of 
them, Liberty County, had the Midway Con- 
gregational Church planted in it more than 100 
years ago, one of the few surviving churches 
of our order existing in the South before the 
war. How much influence remains in that 
county of the preaching of the father of Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, once its pastor, we cannot 
say. But seyeral private letters from busi- 
ness men of Georgia, who voted for the de- 
feated candidate for President, testify to their 
satisfaction that they find themselves outvoted. 





The portraits of Rev. Drs. Vose and Greene, 
which appeared on the cover page of our issue 
of Nov. 10, belonged together for other reasons 
besides those stated at the time. They were 
born in the same month of the same year. 
They were teachers in Amherst Col.ege at the 
same time. They were ordained on the same 
day, Oct. 20, 1857, Dr. Vose at Amherst and 
Dr. Greene at Hatfield. Each has written a 
history of the church of which he has been so 
long a pastor, from which he resigns the same 
year. It would probably be difficult to find 
another instance in New England of two min- 
isters with experiences so closely parallel. 





A Bible Teachers’ College is projected in 
Montclair, N. J., its first session to begin 
next January. Dr. Marcus Dods of Scotland 
is announced to give twenty studies on the 
gospel by John and the epistle to the He- 
brews, while several college presidents and 
professors are on the teaching and lecturing 
staff. Such a program in connection with a 
university as special courses or as a part of its 
regular curriculum would be attractive and 
promising. The experiment of attempting to 
gather a considerable number of students for 
such studies as are here outlined as an inde- 
pendent enterprise will be watched with in- 
terest. 





It is not often that a public speaker can ef- 
fectively “ score off ” Rev. Hugh Price Hughes, 
but a neat hit nust be placed to the record of 
a fellow-Welshman, Rev. T. Eynon Davies, 
who holds the pastorate of a suburban Con- 
gregational church in London. Speaking at 
the recent union meetings, Mr. Davies noted 
that Mr. Hughes had complained of the growth 
of a “bastard independency ” within Metho- 
dism. Mr. Hughes, he pointed out, was the 
last man who should complain of such a thing, 
for as a settled minister he was himself an in- 
dependent. The retort was an apt one, for 
the superintendent of the West London Mis- 
sion is exempt from the limitation of the itin- 
erancy, and his regular ministry is practically 
confined to one building. - 





Statement and contradiction concerning the 
relation of Rev. G. Campbell Morgan of Lon- 
don to Northfield have followed each other so 
quickly in the daily press that it has been 
difficult to discern the actual facts. We have 
sought information directly from Northfield 
and learn that Mr. Morgan will come there, 
not as pastor nor as in any way a successor 
to Mr. Moody, but simply to do an evangelistic 
extension work with Northfield as a center. 
Mr. Will R. Moody remains at the head of the 
Northfield schools and summer conferences, 
and Dr. C. I. Scofield continues as pastor of 
the village church and president of the train- 
ing school, Mr. Morgan told his London con- 
gregation last Sunday that he was going to 
Northfield. Evidently Central Church, Brook- 
lyn, must now forage in pastures new. 
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[Hezekiah Butterworth, whose name is a 
familiar one in New England homes, was 
porn in Warren, R. I. His education in New 
England public schools has been supple- 
mented by extensive travel, some of the fruits 
of which have been embodied in the numer- 
ous books for young people entitled Zig Zag 
Journeys. Since 1870 he has been on the edi- 
torial staff of The Youth's Companion. He 
has produced many juvenile books, occasional 
poems, and of late has been writing historical 
stories and sketches, in line with his Boyhood 
of Lincoln, The Patriot Schoolmaster and 
The Knight of Liberty.—Ep1rors. | 


There was a time in the prosperous, 
full-hearted days of New England’s coun- 
try towns when benevolent people and 
even clergymen made suggestions by 
writing “chronicles” after the manner 
of the ancient Hebrew books. The cus- 
tom represented a kindly church humor, 
and it furnishes a quaint chapter in the 
history of the rural ways of the bountiful 
and pastoral times and towns. 
folk-lore stories grew out of these cheer- 
ful and encouraging pseudo-records, and 
of those times of plenty and suggestion I 
have a story to tell. 

There is a hill near Boston called Mount 
Wollaston, where there lived in the 
happy days that followed colonial times 
numerous families of many fine estates. 
It was the Braintree region then, and 
among the faithful pastors was one called 
Pastor May, who sometimes worked won- 
ders nights on country roads by the use 
of a dark lantern. 

Peter Pine was a lively boy in post-co- 
lonial days. His folks had long gone to 
their rest among the unmarked graves in 
the savins, and he became a “bound boy,” 
as apprentice lads were called. His affec- 
tions had been moved by one Anne Pinn, 
whose father had but slender means and 
whose chimney but smoked lightly amid 
the chimneys of the “lean-tos’” on the 
bountiful Thanksgiving days. 

The farms of old Braintree, as the wide 
region of the now Quincy and east harbor 
towns was called, were indeed rich es- 
tates in those goodly days. Everybody 
had enough on all days and much to spare 
on the Thanksgiving. No one was poor 
except the Pinns at this particular time. 

Peter was returning to his home at the 
Esquires, where he worked, one Novem- 
ber day just in the red twilight when 
Anne came out to meet him. An Indian 
summer mildness was in the air, and the 
two sat down on the stone wall hidden by 
the red sumacs and yellow-leaved sassa- 
fras bushes. The two took each other by 
the hand with rustic simplicity and 
looked toward the sunset. A long row of 
chimneys rose in their line of vision that 
were smoking over ovens in which the 
Thanksgiving baking was going on. 

“TI do say, Anne,” said Peter, “and I 
say it without any fear of contradiction 
from this world or any other, that it is a 
shame that some people should have so 
much and you so little, when you and 
your father work so hard. I think itisa 
sin for one person to desire to own more 
than the rest of the people around. I do, 
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The Chronicled Turkey 


A Thanksgiving Story 
By HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH 


now Anne, I do. Your folks have no tur- 
key, not one, for Thanksgiving. Other 
folks have twenty.” 

“Don’t be down-hearted,” answered 
Anne, cheerfully. ‘If they have so many 
turkeys, one can eat but one. I’ve some- 
thing to say to you. Go and shoot some 
partridges—they roast well, with potatoes 
with the jackets on—or get us two rabbits, 
and I’ll cook a rabbit pie, real good, and 
you shall come over and eat it with us, 
and anything tastes good to me when you 
are around, Peter.’’ She threw up her 
head and pressed her lips into a resolute 
pucker. 

Those words to Peter were poems. 

“That makes my dinner taste good 
now,” said Peter. ‘I hope it will always 
be so, Anne, always and a day.” 

“Do you mean it, Peter?” 

“Yes, I do, now.” But he did not 
know until after the remark exactly all 
that he had said. 

“Well, it shall be so, Peter. I'll al- 
ways be true to you. I have lots of days’ 
work in these two hands, Peter, and they 
all shall be yourn. I can rub and scrub 
and defend my own, and my own is you, 
Peter, now that we are engaged.” 

There was a sound in the clear, still, 
fading air. Peter looked around him. A 
great orchard was behind him, in it near 
by was a Rhode Island greening tree of 
old-time proportions, and in it were some 
twenty or more turkeys which, after 
roaming the summer fields, had come 
back to the barn meadows and orchards. 
They belonged to Deacon Overfield. 

“‘Them turkeys,” said Peter, explaining 
the noise. ‘It seems as though that tree 
bore turkeys. It is alive with ’em. It 
*pears to me to be a shame that Farmer 
Overfield should have so many turkeys 
and your father not one. If I only had 
the power I would equalize things, and 
even things up, Anne, and your father 
should have one turkey to make his old 
heart thankful tomorrow day. It would 
give the Deacon something to be thankful 
for to spare your folks one.” 

“O, Peter, never mind. We can be 
honest; father is, and I have you and my 


two fists, and let us be thankful. One 
can be rich by having few wants.” 
Just here a blast rent the air. ‘It’s 


mother,” said Anne, “‘ she is blowing the 
conch shell. I must go now. My heart 
is as light as asummer bird’s. I feel likea 
brindled poet. If we cannot have things 
like other folks we can be true to each 
other, Peter. Life is all full of blessing 
to me now—I feel as though I could fly.” 

She gave Peter’s hand a little squeeze, 
and then her feet seemed to fly away, like 
a “brindled poet,” whoever that happy 
mortal may have been. 

The sun suddenly sank in blue clouds, 
his fiery rim gleaming like melting gold 
in a disk of crimson, and the barns, stacks 
and orchards became shadows. Peter 
still sat upon the wall, thinking. 

““Why should I be able to feel so much,” 
he said, ‘‘ just like the best of folks, and 
have so little ? ”’ 

“ Quit!” 


“Hear that—even that old mother tur- 


key says to me that. Why should I quit 
when I have a feeling heart and can sense 
what I ought to do and be? Hear the 
apples falling like the pattering of rain- 
drops in April. And Anne hasn’t the ap- 
ples to make so much as a pandowdy. 
This is a hard, uneven world, those who 
work the most have the least, and I can- 
not see how the church bells can ring and 
choirs sing when some hearts have to 
bear so much, and others have so little 
to be thankful for. I declare, I’m almost 
tempted to go and cut the bell rope.” 

He crossed his knees and crossed them 
again, and the more he thought upon hu- 
man allotments the more unhappy he be- 
came. He began to sing a hymn founded 
on a text which was popular in old New 
England days, but from which we seldom 
hear a sermon now. 

**There’s a sound of a going in the mul- 
berry trees.” 

This text turned his mind to the his- 
toric Hebrew records. He suddenly 
stopped singing, and said: 

“Other people write chronicles for re- 
minders; the minister, the ‘squire and 
the deacon and old Miss Doubleday do— 
and why shouldn’t I?” 

“Quit,’’ said a voice in the trees. 

**No, I won’t,” said Peter, with a little 
stubbornness. ‘Don’t you dare to sass 
me! 

“Tam going to do something, sure,” 
said he. ‘“‘NowI am, for Anne’s sake.” 

He leaped over the wall, near the old 
smoke barrel, where the hams were 
smoked in April. He picked up a coal 
and took from his pocket a New England 
primer on the back of which was a 
blank page. Anne had given it to him, 
and it bore her name and his own on the 
front cover. The harvest moon was ris- 
ing like a night sun, reflecting the light 
with a clear splendor. Peter turned the 
cover of the primer around, laid it on the 
top of the smoke barrel and wrote on the 
back page with the sharp point of the 
coal a chronicle which seemed to him to 
have appropriate suggestions: 

Hear, all ye people ; 

Happiness comes from making others happy. 

Prosperity follows the hand that gives. 

Knowest thou the man who hath no turkey ? 

Carry thou one to him, and there shall arise 

Thanksgiving from thy heart. 

He read it over twice and looked up to 
the turkey tree, which had objects for sug- 
gestions. Henimbly climbed up this great 
apple tree, where the colony of fat tur- 
keys had settled down for the night, and 
his eye sought out the fattest of them all, 
while the disturbed mother turkey said 
Quit,” amid much trepidation and as- 
tonishment. Peter tied the message on 
the primer to the leg of a young turkey 
monarch, and began to think uncove- 
nanted thoughts. ; 

“T have just as much right to do things 
for the good of the people as the parson 
has,” he said. ‘I’m just a-going to leave 
that turkey as a messenger, so as to give 
Providence an open road; and now I’ll 
pick up my heels nimbly and go home 
and stall the cattle. If there are provi 
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dences for other folks, why should there 
not be for Anne—she’s as good as Ruth 
was in the Testament of old times, that 
she is, and Farmer Oldfield—he is no Boaz 
if he can’t take a hint when the eye of 
Providence winks at him. People must 
have signs, they are as necessary as eyes 
when people have dull eyes—as most rich 
people do—they must have glasses and 
goggles.” 

Suddenly something appeared, wavy, on 
the trees! Peter almost lost his balance. 
“The moon and 4ll the planets!’ he ex- 
claimed. ‘‘What is that dancing in the 
air?” 

Just as Peter had secured the book, Par- 
son May, a descendant of the historic 
parson, had chanced along the way with 
the miracle-working family lantern. The 
parson heard a sound in the great apple 
tree and stopped, bending his knees down 
and looking up. He turned the isinglass 
of the lantern so as to discover who was 
in the tree, and presently there was seen 
reflected light in the treetop. It was this 
luminous figure that had caused Peter to 
address the planets. 

Peter was startled at the sudden light, 
but he had heard the parson say that it 
was only evil-doers that at any time had 
anything to fear. He recovered from his 
fright instantly, and dropped down from 
the tree, leaving the chronicled turkey, 
with great faith as to the result of the 
Scriptural formed message. As he was 
stumbling along toward the wall, he came 
face to face upon the parson at the smoke 
barrel corner. He was greatly taken 
aback. 

“You, Parson?’ said Peter. ‘I was 
meditating on hard-hearted folks.” 

“But why did you climb the tree, 
Peter? O Peter, I have found you out! 
I wouldn’t have thought it of a likely boy 
like you!” 

“Tl had a message to the people, a chron- 
icle, and went up to deliver it.” 

“Didn’t you go up there to steal, 
Peter?” asked the parson. 

“To steal, Parson? Never, never! I 
went up there as a sign. I have been 
writing a chronicle. I’m going to marry 
Anne, Parson. She asked me to, or what 
was just the same, and I’m willin’. I’ve 
just seen something—but that don’t make 
no difference to me now. My heart is as 
stout as a hickory tree; I’ve nothing to 
be afraid of, have I now, Parson?” 

The parson stood silent and wondering. 

“‘Good-night, Parson.” 

Peter ambled away, and the parson 
turned back to one of his good deacons 
to relate the marvel he had met by the 
roadside. 

The next day was Thanksgiving. 
Farmer Overtield was up  betimes in 
order to make execution in the turkey 
colony. He must catch one of the fat 
turkeys to be beheaded while it was 
twilight. So he took his lantern and 
threaded his way among the elder bushes 
in the orchard over the half-frozen clods. 
He “set” a ladder and mounted up the 
rounds to the tree and turned the light 
upon the fat young ‘“‘chronicled’’ turkey 
with the primer. 

“That’s curious,’ 


’ said he. ‘“‘ You just 


come along with me, my bird, and let me 
see what it is that you have got upon 
that leg of yourn.” 

There was a flutter of remonstrance, 
then the good farmer, turkey and lantern 
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went to the house and the farmer called, 
“* Amanda?” 

Silence. 

“Amanda, come and see what I’ve 
found!” 

“What ha’ you found?” at last called 
Amanda, a woman all heart and good in- 
tention. d 

‘A turkey with a book.” 

“A book! It ma’ be a sign!” 

“The book is a primer; hold up the 
lantern, Amanda, and let me.read what 
is written on it.” 

“Tt may be a chronicle.” 

‘“‘Peter’s name is on the front cover,” 
said the Deacon, ‘‘and here is the mes- 
sage: 

‘**Hear, all ye people.’ 
like a chronicle.” 

“And what is this?” 

*** Happiness comes from making others 
happy.’”’ 

“That sounds real 
Amanda. 

She lifted her hands and bobbed her 
cap border and stood wondering. 

“These are days of signs and wonders,” 
said the good woman. ‘Are they true? 
It is not for us to inquire whether the 
words be a chronicle or not, but are they 
true? Truth is truth wherever found. 
Two and two are four anywhere.” ; 

“That's so, Amandy, true as preachin.’ ”’ 

“It may be that it is no sign after all,” 
said Amanda. ‘It may be—heaven for- 
give me for doubtin’—it may be that 
Anne gave the book to Peter: they say 
that he is casting sheep’s eyes at her. 
But, husband, that don’t matter with us ; 
you listen to me now ; the Pinns are poor, 
and there is a revelation coming to me 
now—I ean sense it; I have the open 
vision sometimes; it is the will of my 
conscience ard the Lord’s will that the 
Pinns should have that turkey, and they 
are going to have it. Does the message 
say anything more?” 

“It says: 

““*Knowest thou the man that hath no 
turkey ? 

“*Carry thou one to him.’ 

‘* And, and—it says: 

“There shall arise a Thanksgiving in 
thy heart.’”’ 

“T don’t think the Lord ever writ that, 
*Mandy ; I think it was written by some 
human critter—Peter, likely as not.” 

“That message is to me,” said the good 
woman. ‘ You may hitch up the white 
horse into the market wagon, and I'l! 
take that there appointed bird right over 
to the Pinns before baking time ; that will 
give us something to be thankful for, and 
there will arise a Thanksgiving in my 
heart. The Lord has visited our hearts 
and taken this way to make us happy. 
His will must be done, I am going to do 
it. There is a touch in them new ‘chroni- 
cles’ that goes right to my heart. Don’t 
it go to yourn?”’ 

The good man added: “This treetop 
revelation says, ‘Prosperity follows the 
hand that gives.’”’ 

Mrs. Overfield rode along the cidery 
smelling highway in the dusky gold light 
of the morning and arrived early at the 
Pinns with the post-Scriptural chronicle. 

Mr. Pinn had just arisen and was wash- 
ing his face at the hand stone, a primitive 
and healthful toilet basin. the water a 
little frozen. 

_“ Airly this mornin,’ Mis’ Overfield,”’ 


That sounds 


Seriptural,”’ said 
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said he, pausing in his abstersion, his 
hand dripping. 

“I’ve been sent to you, Mr. Pinn.”’ 

‘“‘Show—you are real good. What is 
it?” 

“‘T have a turkey for you, Mr. Pinn.” 

“Show, you don’t say; who sent it?” 

“‘The hand of Providence.” 

Mr. Pinn stood still, his hands dripping. 

“‘Show, now ; I didn’t think that Provi- 
dence cared particularly for.me. Our 
friend, young Peter, he’s goin’ huntin’ 
this mornin’ to get some rabbits for a 
rabbit pie ; he and Anne, they’re goin’ to 
git marr-i-e-d. We'll let’em git marr-i-e-d ; 
young folks ought to jine while they are 
young. Wife!” he called loudly. ‘Mis’ 
Pinn, come out here and see what Mis’ 
Overfield has brought to us, from the 
Lord, too,’’ he added to himself. 

“I thank you kindly, Mis’ Overfield. 
The top of the mornin’ to you. Why do 
you suppose the Lord remembered me?”’ 

“‘To give me something to be thankful 
for,” said Mrs. Overfield. ‘‘There can 
be no Thanksgiving in one’s heart unless 
one make another happy.. One must be 
in harmony with the whole to be happy. 
All life reads so. I am going to change 
the treetop chronicles, whoever wrote 
them, into canticles. Here!” 

She handed the big, flopping turkey over 
to Mr. Pinn, with the New England primer 
and the post-Scripture message. 

Just here Mrs. Pinn appeared at thie 
door, wondering, and Peter came in from 
the pine woods with two white rabbits 
dangling from his gun. Mrs. Pinn lifted 
her hands in the rising sun. 

““A turkey, and a rabbit for a pie!” 
she exclaimed. ‘‘Thatis too much for us 
on one day; husband, you must go to 
church this morning and invite the par- 
son home to dinner.” 

“T will go, after I help you about the 
chores, and Peter he shall go with me.” 

The two obeyed the summons of the 
church bell that mellow day. After a 
long sermon, the parson came down and 
laid his hand on Peter's shoulder. 

“TI have somewhat to question thee, 
Peter.” 

‘‘Parson, don’t say it now,” said Mr. 
Pinn. ‘ We've come to ask you to go 
down to our house to dinner; we're goin’ 
to have a turkey and a rabbit pie, both 
on *em in one day; that’s too much!” 

‘But, my good neighbor, where did 
vou get the turkey?” 

“It came from the heavens, all labeled 
—Elijah’s own food.” 

““O, Peter, Peter!’’ said the parson, 
‘*T saw you up in the turkey tree! You’ve 
been writing those new ‘chronicles,’ 
which only deacons should do.”’ 

“But Providence sends his messages 
through human critters,” said Mr. Pinn. 

‘Well, well, Mr. Pinn, Providence does 
work by means. Peter labeled that tur- 
key, but I'll come over after saying grace 
with my own family; my heart so in- 
clines. I must make this mystery clear.” 

“ And, Parson,” said Peter, ‘“‘ Anne she 
says that a rabbit pie, without a turkey, 
would taste good to her on a Thanksgiv- 
ing Day if I were only to be around, and 
that it will now be so always. I think 
that she was real good to say that, now. 
I'll be around. Will you make it always 
after dinner? ”’ 

“* My heart so inclines.” 

““Wot a Thanksgiving we will have!” 
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The shore lands of Buzzard’s Bay were 
like a vast picture gallery that October 
afternoon. Autumn paintings in endless 
variety, with the bright colors laid in 
leaves, heaps of apples, patches of asters, 
beds of bright scarlet Mexican sage and 
stretches of blue water and blue sky were 
on every hand as we rode on to the clus- 
ter of trees through which the carriage 
way led to her door. The carpet of pine 
needles seemed a provision of friendly 
nature to secure a becoming hush for the 
sound of wheels and fegt as we neared 
her weathered house. Old-fashioned 
shrubbery stood pensively under the 
small-paned windows on both sides of 
the wide door. Between them, sprinkled 
with pine needles, lay the broad, foot- 
worn doorstone ; in the sunshine it seemed 
asleep as I thought of its past. 

But, as we stood upon it and knocked, 
a gentle electric thrill seemed to pass 
from it through me, as I reflected how 
inany suitors for Miss Euphemia’s hand 
had lingered there in the days of her 
olden beauty, listening for the welcoming 
footfall within that self-same door. The 
ancient stone seemed to impart a second 
distinet thrill as I thought of the men of 
letters who, in days long gone and down 
to recent summer days, had come to this 
out-of-the-way homestead to talk with 
her whose spirit’s vivacious charm has 
delighted men of three generations. Ah, 
the rooms within—how olden, how heavy 
with the past they seemed! Plants and 
vines dozed in the sunshine of the deep 
window-frames. Little tables were full 
ot books and photographs. Those of Em- 
erson and Whittier, personally given, were 
there, and many more of the old time. 
There, too, were photographs of the 
younger authors—Emerson, George Wil- 
liam Curtis, R. W. Gilder and Richard 
Ilarding Davis—standing side by side. 
And there were photographs of artists 
who were friends of hers, though these 
were fewer; and there were I know not 
how many of under-graduates with the 
smart collar and style of hair of the time 
that now is. 

All were or had been her friends. I 
was not at a loss to understand why it 
was so when she entered presently with 
the breeziness of a girl, though a bit of 
lace lightly covered her thin gray hair and 
there was a hitch in her quick step. She 
was soon seated with the ancient pianu 
at her back, and easily fell into conversa- 
tion across a table covered with old books 
cherished by her since they were laid 
there by hands that used to hold pens of 
deathless quality. 

As the flow of her conversation was 
starting, the lamp seemed to obstruct her 
view of one or two of her guests. First 
she peered around it, then shifted her 
chair, playfully saying, “I want to see 
you all while I can.”” Could she be in her 
eighties! Her own cheery voice told us 
so with gracious naireté, her countenance 
kindling merrily as she added that she had 
milked her cows as usual that morning. 
What a sunny heart! They say she used 
to entertain a roomful at atime with ease. 
| did not find it hard to credit the story. 
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The Message of an Olden Beauty 


By William Allen Knight 


‘*When did we ever have such a beauti- 
ful October!” she exclaimed with radi- 
ance, leaning toward us with her thin 
hands clasped in her lap. ‘‘ Did you ever 
hear such an October burst of summer 
chorus as came last Friday? The robins 
stop singing, you know, at a certain time 
in summer and after that they only chirp 
brokenly. Mr. Beecher first told me of 
that pathetic fact. So itis with various 
other birds. But last Friday I was as- 
tonished to hear robins and other birds 
break out in full song for a few sunny 
hours’’—here she named a list of birds 
that participated. ‘‘O, what a summer 
chorus it was for mid-October!” And 
she was eighty-two! No wonder such a 
woman hears summer choruses after the 
frosts begin. 

Presently reminiscence came in her 
talk. It was mellow and warm as sun- 
shine, and, like sunshine, it made beauty 
only when it touched dark clouds as well 
as when it played on life’s flower beds 
and orchards. How many “old, familiar 
faces’ were gone for her! She spoke of 
a gifted man of the village between whom 
and her father there had been, she said, 
‘‘a friendship as delicate and fine as any 
attachment one ever sees between fe- 
males, even like that between David and 
Jonathan.”’ She laughingly told of how 
she occasionally visited the State House 
when he was a state senator and she was 
young, and how proud she used to be to 
have him give her his arm and show her 
to a seat when some interesting speech 
was to be made, and how grateful she 
was to see his friends greeting him on 
every hand as he passed along. Yes, she 
laughed at the memory, but her eyes 
were moistened. ‘‘ And I remember,” she 
added, with a winsome glow of mirth and 
pathos suffusing her face, ‘“‘how, when I 
was very young, one Sabbath morning at 
our village church door he took my hand, 
and said, ‘How do you do this morning, 
my sweet virgin?’”’ 

I never saw in a human face a finer 
blending of the pleasure and pride of 
maidenhood and the chastened delicacy 
of old womanhood. Her emphasis on the 
last word showed clearly that she felt the 
apt import of the term which now after 
so many years was freighted with the 
romance of her unwedded but richly re- 
lated life. 1 had been told by one who 
personally remembered of her rare beauty 
and her many suitors; and when shall I 
forget the indescribable evidence in her 
face and voice that she, too, remembered 
it all and benignly smiled over the mem- 
ory at eighty-two! 

Shifting from grave to gay and back to 
grave, her conversation glided on. She 
told us of times of watching with certain 
dear ones in their last hours. “Do you 
not think it is good for us to watch with 
those who are going: from earth?’’ she 
asked, After a little silence she added: 
“It brings one so near the veil—so near 
—the rest of it that we cannot see be- 
comes so real then.’”’ Reference was 
made presently to the great souls of the 
Concord group, and I told her of the only 
sight I ever had of her friend Alcott, de- 








scribing the scene with action, represent- 
ing how he stood in the center of a large 
hall with up-turned face looking through a 
wellhole that opened the upper stories of 
a school building to a skylight, and how 
his great face and gray hair were covered 
withlight. I suggested that it had seemed 
to me a memory typical of the man. She 
was leaning forward with her hands 
clasped on the table, listening with quiet 
intentness. ‘Thank you,” she said, 
meditatively. After lingering a moment 
as she was, she leaned back in her chair 
insilence. It was for her the vocal silence 
of eighty-two. 

‘* My dear young people,”’ she broke out, 
“‘T hope you will be sure not to worry as 
you work, I think God gives up doing 
much through those who worry. For 
they who worry must needs take things 
in their own hands, else they would not 
worry; and all God can do is to let them 
go until they learn better than to take 
things out of his hands.” Then she 
talked of what confidence in God’s guid- 
ance and keeping has meant to her. 
“Are Christian people making much of 
this nowadays’? she asked, with a 
drawn smile and knitted brows. ‘I read 
much in the papers about the churches 
having lost power, about preaching being 
ineffective, and people not being won to 
enter the Christian life as they once were. 
What are the facts out in the world?” 
This was uttered with a quizzing look and 
tone which seemed to signify that she 
had learned in her time to take impres- 
sions glibly given in job lots with a grain 
of salt. 

I told her I had been trying to get at 
facts on this subject and that I had made 
a discovery which had helped me to prac- 
tice her little sermon on ‘“‘ Don’t Worry.” 
Playfully returning the smile with which 
this was said, she peered at me eagerly as 
she replied: ‘‘Won’t you take me into 
your confidence and let me share it with 
you?” I confess that her dear old win- 
someness of manner made me suddenly 
recall the lovers of vanished days who 
would have thrilled at such an invitation 
from her lips, and that I tried to speak 
becomingly forthem asI replied: ‘ With 
pleasure, Miss Euphemia.”’ 

Stepping to her table, I penciled a few 
lines of figures on a bit of paper. She 
bent her unspectacled eyes close to the 
paper and sat with that receptive silence 
which is a subtle mark, particularly in 
women, of unfeverish mental poise. 
‘You are a Congregationalist ? ’’ I asked. 
‘‘ These many years,” was the reply, with- 
out taking her eyes from the paper. 
“Then we will take Congregational fig- 
ures, to make the results specially our 
own,” said I, with another touch of mem- 
ory of the old-time suitors whose hearts 
had quickened their beating beside hers, 
perhaps by that very table. My first line 
of figures ran: 7, 13, 25, 7. ‘ That,” I 
said, “represents the number of thou- 
sands received ‘on confession’ in Con- 
gregational churches in the United States 
during the last years of the ’50’s.’”” She 


looked at them a moment and remarked: 
“T see there the record of ‘the great 
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In Time of War—a Song of Hope 


Now who shall read the writing 


That is writ upon the wall? 


Shall the peoples cease from fighting ? 
Shall the good days come at all? 


For the proud of earth do levy 
Gold, that battles may be won, 


And a burden direful heavy 


Bends the father and the son. 


Though our own inviolate borders 


Widen out a myriad miles, 


We are hailed as dread marauders 


In the ultimate far isles. 


Though in Europe’s mood of kindness 


Peace is mooted for a day, 


Lo! there comes a mood of blindness, 


And red ravin has its way. 


Yet the earth’s stern law is spoken 


In the march of centuries, 


That the weak for good are broken, 
That the strong must rule the seas. 


revival.’ How well I remember those 
times.” 

My pencil traced the second line of fig- 
ures: 5, 6, 8, 9, 11, 11, 19, 16, 15,13. ‘* This 
shows the thousands received in each 
year of the '60’s,” I observed, quietly. 
She did not raise her eyes, but said, as if 
musing: ‘‘ Ah, there is the mark of that 
awful war, where the figures run so low, 
and what a tale of home-turning and re- 
newal of love relations is in those figures 
that rise so fast in the years after the 
war was over!” ‘Yes, and you will no- 
tice, please, that there is the rise and fall 
in the figures here as in the preceding 
decade.”’ ‘‘O, I had not noticed it,” she 
answered. 

I pointed to the third ‘row, beginning 
at 13, rising to 24 and dropping to 13 as 
the decade of the ’70’s ended. ‘‘The same 
rise and fall,’’ I said. ‘‘ Action and reac- 
tion are equal,’”’ she murmured, as if talk- 
ing to herself. ‘‘That high figure stands 
for the centennial year, you observe,”’ I 
remarked. ‘Occasions count,’’ she said, 
still gazing at the paper. I feared that 
my venturesome procedure might be 
wearying to her and intimated my mis- 
givings. ‘‘The years are my comforters 
and heart companions,’ was her only 
reply. 

With this gracious warrant, I drew the 
pencil along the fourth line of figures. 
It began with 12, rose to 41 and fell back 
to 27. ‘‘That stands for the ’80's,”’ was 
my only comment. ‘‘ Ah,” she exclaimed, 
“there is the rise and fall again, but a 
higher level is gained.’”’ ‘ Yes, and it is 
maintained to this day,’ I responded, 
pointing to the line of figures for the 
"90's. I read it aloud: 30, 31, 34, 38, 35, 
32, 31, 25. ‘*The same rise and fall,” I 
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remarked. Then she looked up at me, 
with a benign smile, and said, quietly: 
*‘ But always on a higher level.” 


By Richar!J Burton 


We may conquer in all gladness 


If the cause be pure and high; 


We can bear the passing sadness 
For the blessing by and by. 


When, to spread the benefactions 
Of the world, the sword is swung, 


We may glimpse through storm-wrapt factions. 


God’s own lights in heaven hung. 


Where, to lift a land’s downtrodden, 


Bullets sing and cannons boom, 


There, though battle-fields be sodden, 
Shall God’s flowers freshly bloom. 


When the broad earth’s blinded races 


Strive but for some heavenly stake, 


And the higher life replaces 


The brief hell that weapons make; 


Then, with sounds of exaltations 


Shall the better times begin, 


Then, ye captains of the nations, 
Shall the Prince of Peace come in. 





With something of the tone of a 
teacher when he says, ‘“‘Q. E. D.,”’ after 
a difficult demonstration before his class, 
I stood erect and said: ‘‘The yearly 
average was 12,000 in the ’60’s, in the ’70's 
17, in the ’80’s 23, in the ’90’s it has been 
30. The number of churches in 1900 is 
about twice the number in 1860. But 
two and a half times as many were re- 
ceived into membership on confession of 
faith during the ’90’s as were received 
during the ’60’s.” I paused. ‘And is 
that your discovery ?”’ she asked, with her 
merry smile returning. ‘‘ Yes, together 
with the fact that the increase in the 
number of churches is so steady that it 
explains the higher level in the figures, 
but not the rise and fall. This has come 
in each of the last five decades, coincid- 
ing with them.” ‘So you mean that we 
have ebb-tide now?” ‘Yes, as each de- 
cade has had at its close.” Would that I 
could reproduce here the tone of voice as 
her old eyes looked into mine and she 
asked: ‘‘And do you believe we shall 
have the flood-tide again?’’ ‘‘ Each dec- 
ade has had that, too; the sea of spirit- 
ual life has its laws, and they are as mys- 
terious and may be as salutary for us of 
earthly shores as those of tlie seas of salt 
water.” 

Presently the dear old woman, this 
olden beauty, laid her hand on mine, and 
out of the sacred repose of her age gave 
me this charge: ‘I wish you would give 
this message for me to the young men 
who are now preaching Christ.”” My first 
impulse was to take up the pencil and 
write it down; but the touch of her hand 
on mine, which I was loath to disturb, 
detained my hand, and the tone of her 
voice was so impressive that I felt sure it 
would stay in my memory without writ- 
ing. And it did. ‘Tell the young men 
for me that facts are better for men than 


impressions. [She emphasized the word 
“‘men.’’] Tell them to view days in the 
light of years; tell them to pray the proph- 
et’s prayer: ‘O Lord, revive thy work’ ; 
tell them not to forget to pray it with the 
outlook of soul that made him say: ‘Re- 
vive thy work in the midst of the years,’”’ 





Current Thought 


THE EDUCATED MAN AND THE CHURCH 


The Sunday schools are suffering woefully 
from the lack of skilled teachers. There is 
hardly a young people’s society that is not in 
the same case, and prayer meetings need the 
presence and help of those who have enjoyed 
the advantages. We are constantly told that 
our churches should contribute liberally to 
the support of our colleges and academies, 
but what profits it if the graduates of these 
institutions do not bring back into the churches 
the knowledge and trained faculty that they 
have gained in them? The leaders of the 
churches can hardly do too much toward 
making educated young men and women feel 
that they have an important place in the life 
of the congregation, that the church needs 
them.— The Watchman. 


THE NEGRO AS A SOLDIER 


G. P. Dyer, U.S. N., in an interesting arti- 
cle in Harper’s Weekly describing the cos- 
mopolitanism of Shanghai, China, at the pres- 
ent time, with its troops of many nations, 
contrasts the British Indian troops wit the 
Negroes, who form so valuable a part of the 
United States army. He says: “ Our Negrves 
are better educated, more civilized, stronger 
men, and, if we would but see it, as fine mate- 
rial for the rank and file of the army as the 
world can muster. Whoever revives the old 
argument that the Negro has not the endur- 
ance of the Indian soldier should learn the 
story of Bachelor’s march from Daugapan to 
Aparri, and of others hardly less extraordi- 
nary in the Philippines.” 
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The Home 
The First Thanksgiving 


(1621) 
BY EDITH M, THOMAS 


I would like to lift the curtain 
Hides the past from mortal view, 

For a glimpse of 0: e Thanksgiving 
When New England still was new. 


1 would like to see that feast day 
Bradford for his people made, 

Ere the onset of the winter, 
That their hearts might be upstayed. 


First he sent a score of yeomen, 
Skilled in wood-craft, sure of aim; 

All one day they spent in hunting, 
That there might be store of game. 


Fathers, brothers (aye, and lovers!), 
Home they bring the glossy deer ; 

Some but praise their hunter’s prowess, 
Some, soft-hearted, drop a tear. 


I would like to see those housewives, 
Busy matrons, maidens too, 

Watching by the ripening oven, 
Bending o’er the home-made brew. 


I would like to see the feasting 
Where the snowy cloth is spread ; 

Here shall no one be forgotten, 
Here shall all be warmed and fed. 


Welcome, too, ye friendly shadows 
At the white man’s feast and sport, 

Tufted warriors, grave onlooking, 
Massasoit and his court. 


A Thankful Heart 


BY ZITELLA COCKE 


Not for the goodly herds in stall, 
The fruited vine upon the wall, 
The fatted flocks, safe in the fold, 
Or coffers rich in minted gold ; 
Not for the gift of harvest wealth, 
Nor yet the dearer boon of health, 
But most I lift my thankful heart, 
Dear Lord, for what thou art! 


The bounteous Hand that spread life’s feast, 
And guards the weal of man and beast, 
The beauty of the stream and wood, 
In Nature’s ever-varying mood, 
Blessing in basket and in store, 
For these thy goodness I adore, 
Yet for thy Name, Ancient of Days, 
More would I give thee praise! 


Thou art my Dwelling-place, my Rest, 

My North and South, my East and West. 

As trembling needle seeks the pole, 

So turns to thee my fainting soul ; 

My fervor by thy love is drawn, 

In thee I rise, in thee I dawn, 

And my horizon’s brightness streams 
From thy effulgent beams ! 


All my fresh springs in thee are found ; 

Thy might my weakness doth surround ; 

The Refuge sure in whom I hide, 

My Father, Comforter and Guide, 

In life my Foriress and my Trust, ~ 

My Resurrection from the dust! 

Gladness o’erflows my thankful heart, 
Dear Lord, for what thou art! 





The wish that all our fami- 

Tampavets lies could sing is never 
. stronger than when Thanks- 

giving Day returns. We have made too 
much, proportionately, in our Thanksgiv- 
ing services of the sermon. It is and 
ought to be a time of review and ac- 
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knowledgment that takes account of na- 
tional experiences, but much more it 
ought to be a time of direct and happy 
praise. And praise craves song for its 
expression. The ideal Thanksgiving 
worship of the church would include 
some of the great hymns of the ages, 
sung with full volume by the whole con- 
gregation. We do not half employ the 
treasures at command and we are too 
self-conscious to fling ourselves, heart 
and voice, into the existing opportunities 
of praise. How much better, also, it 
would be if the family experience 
Thanksgiving Day included, on _ its 
smaller scale, the joy of worship in 
happy song! For this purpose we do not 
need new hymns or music, the old exist 
in lavish abundance and are usually far 
better than the new, but we do need 
careful forethought and co-operation and 
a willing mind. To unlock the rusty 
door of vocal praise, letting the prisoned 
voice come out in serene thanksgiving, 
would be a “means of grace” to many a 
troubled soul. 


Thanksgiving is only observed 

be Homing under ideal conditions when 
nstinct ae P 

it is spent in the home of 
childhood. This yearly home festival ap- 
peals to the homing instinct in the hu- 
man race. Homing, defined by the dic- 
tionary as “going home,” is so good a 
word it ought not to be applied exclu- 
sively to animals. It is this instinct 
which draws so many men brought up 
amid country sights and sounds back to 
the scenes of childhood to spend their 
peaceful old age. ‘“‘Old Home Week” ap- 
peals successfully to this sentiment. But 
in the heart of a son or daughter of New 
England nothing can take the place of 
the November home-coming festival. 
Witness the crowded railway stations and 
trains the night before Thanksgiving. 
One thought occupies every one of these 
hurrying expectant ones—home—back to 
the old place, the old ways, the old mem- 
ories! Ties of blood assert their strength 
at this time as at no other. At Christ- 
mas we think most of the broad human 
brotherhood, but at Thanksgiving we 
realize afresh the closeness of kinship. 
Fortunate the man who can take his fam- 
ily back to the old homestead, and happy 
the children with grandparents to wel 
come them! 


A Thanksgiving All Together 


BY FRANCES J. DELANO 





On the morning of the day before 
Thanksgiving a young girl sat weeping 
on the back doorsteps of a dilapidated 
farmhouse. She had just returned 
from an errand to a neighboring farm 
and, while knocking at the kitchen door, 
had overheard a conversation which 
opened her eyes to some very hard facts 
about her own family. 

**Q, dear, dear!”’ sobbed Musette Sea- 
ver, “ it’s true, every word, I s’pose—poor; 
shiftless; no account; live like boardin’ 
house folks; no two of ’em ever pull to- 
gether; never sit down to a meal to- 
gether. O, dear, dear—I never dreamed 
we were such kind of folks, but we are. 
I can see it now that Miss Smith has said 
it right out. O, to think folks talk like 
that about us!” Poor; shiftless; no ac- 
count—the words seemed to beat them- 
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selves into Musette’s brain. ‘‘I wish,” 
—here the girl hid her face in her apron 
and sobbed; then she sat up and began to 
wipe her eyes, energetically. ‘‘No I 
don’t, either,” she said, fiercely; ‘I don’t 
wish I didn’t belong to my own family. 
There’s father and mother and Jim and 
little Tommie—and—I love them every 
one.” 

** Hello!” 

Musette looked up; her brother Mark 
was coming up the path. 

“What's the matter with you?” in- 
quired the boy. Musette pulled herself 
together, but made no answer. 

““Where’s Jim?” he asked, not being 
interested in Musette’s tears. 

“Practicing for a shooting match,” re- 
plied Musette. 

““Where’s Lem?” 

“QO! he’s off on his own business, so’s 
all the rest—Mary Anne is trimming her 
hat, Georgiann& is reading, Tommie’s 
screaming top of his lungs, don’t you 
hear him? You're standing there doing 
nothing, I’m’’— 

Mark began to laugh. 
us?” he asked, jokingly. 

Musette swallowed some tears. ‘‘ No,” 
she said, “‘ but if there were | s’pose we'd 
all be in different places and no two of us 
pulling together.” 

Mark gazed at Musette a moment—evi- 
dently something had gone wrong with 
Musette—but then, something was al- 
ways going wrong with somebody. 

“*What we going to have for dinner to- 
morrow ?”” 

‘* Nothing.” 

Mark kicked the steps contemptuously 
—dinner was a subject dear to his heart. 
“It’s always nothing in this house,’’ he 
said, angrily; ‘“‘they are going to have 
roast goose at Jim Flint’s, turkey at 
Winstons’, roast sparerib at Smiths’ 
and ”’— 

‘Roast potatoes at the Seavers’,”’ re- 
marked Musette, recklessly. 

Mark was puzzled, for Musette was the 
one member of the family who was al- 
ways ready to sympathize with all the 
others. ‘‘What’s the matter with you, 
anyway ?”’ he asked. 

‘* Nothing,” was Musette’s brief reply. 

‘Well, now, I’ll tell you I’m going to 
have a Thanksgiving dinner tomorrow,” 
and he gave the steps another vigorous 
kick. 

“All alone?” asked Musette, scorn- 
fully. 

“Yes, | am; I’m going to shoot a pa’t- 
ridge if I stay out all night, and I’m going 
to cook it in the old stone fireplace in the 
corner of the lower lot. If the boys ask 
me what I had for Thanksgiving I can 
tell’em pa’tridge. I guess that’ll sound 
all right. If you'll brace up you can help 
and we’ll eat it together.” 

Musette eyed her brother a moment. 
‘*Hadn’t you better split it in two and 
you cook yours in one corner of the lot 
and I cook mine in the other?” 

*O, come off!” exclaimed Mark, con- 
temptuously ; ‘‘ will you go in with me or 
not?” 

“Yes, I will; go and get your par- 
tridge. Might get two while you’re 
about it.””, Here Musette got up and dis- 
appeared in the kitchen. 

On Thanksgiving Day Musette was up 
and out by the lake at five o’clock. At 
breakfast time she handed Mark a half- 


‘““Any more of 
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dozen pickerel. ‘‘There,’’ she said, “ clean 
those and we'll have a chowder along 
with your two partridges.”’ 

All the morning Mark and Musette 
were busy down in the corner of the lot 
making chowder, broiling partridges and 
stewing cranberries. Mark was ecstat- 
ically happy. ‘Don’t b’lieve any of the 
fellers will have as good a dinner as we'll 
have. Umm, don’t it smell good! Lucky 
it’s a warm spell. We couldn’t keep 
things hot long enough to get ’em into 
the plates if the weather was like it is 
some Thanksgivings.” 

Musette seemed not to hear her broth- 
er’s remarks—she stirred and salted and 
peppered and tasted. 

“These pa’tridges will be done first 
thing we know,” said Mark. 

Musette took no notice of the par- 
tridges. ‘‘Do you remember that night 
last spring,” she said, quietly, ‘“‘ when it 
was so awful cold and we didn’t get home 
from school ’til five o’clock and there 
was parsnip stew and how hungry we 
were ?”’ 

** Rather guess I do,’’ said Mark ; ‘didn’t 
it taste good? Wasn’t half enough 
though.”’ 

“Do you know,” continued Musette, in 
a voice that trembled a little, ‘‘mother 
saved that stew for father—he hadn’t 
had any dinner, been out fishing all day. 
She said he just tasted it, when he hap- 
pened to hear mother say we hadn’t been 
home to supper and there wasn’t much for 
us, and then he just saved it all for us.”’ 

“How'd you know?” asked Mark, in- 
credulously. 

“After we'd eaten the stew I saw 
father in the pantry eating cold Johnny- 
cake, and then I asked mother and she 
told me.” i 

“‘By Jimminy!”’ exclaimed Mark. 

“There goes father now, ’cross fields, 
going home to dinner. Poor old father!”’ 
Musette’s eyes were following her father 
and the tenderness in her voice as she ut- 
tered the last words made Mark choke. 
IIe eyed the precious contents of the fry- 
ing pan a moment, then he turned to Mu- 
sette. ‘‘Would there be enough, do you 
think, for three of us?”’ 

“Three!”’ exclaimed Musette, hope- 
fully, “why, there’s plenty for four, a 
half a one apiece, and mother hasn’t 
tasted partridge for ages. Don’t you re- 
member how there wasn’t enough to go 
round the last time and mother said she 
didwt want any? Shedid, though—and,” 
Musette hesitated a moment, ‘you 
know father wouldn’t like to eat dinner 
without mother ”’— 

*‘Run ask ’em then,” said Mark. “I bet 
they don’t come, ’cause they won’t leave 
the rest.’’ 

““Why couldn’t I ask Mary Anne and 
(Georgianna ?” said Musette with sudden 
eagerness. ‘“‘Of course mother’d have 
to bring Tommie, anyway, and two more 
you know wouldn’t matter. They needn’t 
have partridge, only Mary Anne does 
love it awfully and I’d just as lieves have 
vhowder, and you remember how Georgi- 
anna cooked it for you last time—O, 
Mark, do let’s! there’s cranberry enough 
and mother made an apple pie this morn- 
ing. She'll bring it, and Mary Anne 
would Jet us have some of her pickles she 
did up this fall, and you know we’ve 
bushels of chowder—shall I ask ’em, 
Mark?” - 


Musette’s voice was like some beautiful 
musical instrument, which responds to 
the deepest feelings and carries convic- 
tion to the dullest listener. 

‘Go on and ask ’em,”’ said Mark, in a 
resigned voice. ‘‘I’ll see the things don’t 
burn.” 

Fifteen minutes later fatherand mother, 
Georgianna, Mary Anne and little Tom- 
mie were gathered around the big flat 
rock which was to serve as a table. 

**Pa’tridge all done and chowder, too,”’ 
exclaimed Mark. ‘Are the plates hot? 
You pass ’em round Musette as I fill’em 
up.” 

Musette was gazing anxiously towards 
the house. ‘‘Can’t we—can’t we wait 
just a”’— 

‘“*Now look here, Musette, what’s the 
matter with you, why don’t you hustle?” 

“OQ Mark! Perhaps Jim and Lem’ll 
come in a minute and’’— 

Mark dropped the big spoon down into 
the chowder with a splash. ‘I tell you 
Jim and Lem weren’t invited to this 
show and they’re not coming either. Do 
yoai think ’’— 

“There they are! There they are! O 
Mark, I’m soglad.” Musette’s eyes shone 
like two stars. ‘I did so want us all to- 
gether just this once.” 

‘But I tell you the pa’tridge wont go 
round,” 

‘Partridge! ’’ exclaimed Musette, scorn- 
fully. ‘‘ What’sa little piece er partridge 
when we can be all together—just this 
once to begin and end all together, Mark, 
like folks, you know. Not poor folks— 
shiftless, no account, boardin’-house folks, 
no two of ’em pulling together, nor sit- 
ting down to a meal together—not that 
way, Mark.” 

Musette’s voice was vibrant ; Mark felt 
as if he were listening to a bugle call. 
He handed the spoon to Musette ; ‘‘Stir,”’ 
he said, and away he started for the house. 

A little later they were all sitting to- 
gether around the rock. It was a joyous 
occasion, for the chowder was good and 
everybody was hungry. 

“Nothing poor about this dinner!” ex- 
claimed Jim, appreciatively. 

**You’re some account, you two,” said 
Mary Ann to Musette and Mark. 

Lem lifted his spoon full of chowder— 
‘‘Here’s to the health of Musette and 
Mark!” he exclaimed. But the joyous 
ring in Musette’s voice completely 
drowned Lem’s. ‘‘Here’s to the health 
of every one of us!” she shouted, and 
lifted her plate of chowder high in the 
air; “‘ All together!” 

Up went every plate of chowder. 

“Three cheers for the Seaver family!” 
cried Mark, ‘“‘once, twice ’’— 

**Hurrah!” 

‘*H-u-rr-a-h! ”’ 

“*H-u-rr-a-h !” 

The very privative blessings—the bless- 
ings of immunity, safeguard, liberty and 
integrity—which we commonly enjoy de- 
serve the thankfulness of a whole life. 
... Thou art quit from a thousand ca- 
lamities, every one of which, if it were 
upon thee, would make thee insensible 
of thy present sorrow. And therefore 
let thy joy, which should be as great for 
thy freedom from them as is thy sadness 
when thou feelest any of them, do the 
same cure upon thy discontent.—Jeremy 
Taylor. 


of faith, t 
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Closet and Altar 


LI will be glad and exult in Thee : I will 


sing praise to Thy name, O Thou Most - 


High. 





The earth is fully furnished with the 
materials of praise. The sands, the seas, 
the flowers, the insects; animals, birds, 
fields, mountains, rivers, trees, clouds, 
sun, moon, stars—all wait for me to 
translate their attributes and distinc- 
tions into praise.—George Bowen. 





" It is the lifted face that feels the shin- 
ing of the sun. 





Thy morning light and evening shade 
Successive comforts bring ; 

Thy plenteous fruits make harvest glad, 
Thy tlowers adorn the spring. 


The thirsty ridges drink their fill, 
And ranks of corn appear ; 
Thy ways abound with blessings still, 
Thy goodness crowns the year. 
—Isaac Watts. 
Nourish the spirit and temper, then, 
which brings forth thanksgiving ; girdle 
the whole year with it—the spring and 
summer, the autumn and the winter ; let 
it meet and tie in a love-knot when this 
great good day comes around; and be- 
ware of the spirit and temper which would 
turn all the days into tenter-hooks on 
which to hang complaints.—Robert Coll- 
yer. 





When thou hast thanked thy God 
For every blessing sent, 
What time will then remain 
For murmurs or lament? 
—R. C. Trench. 





If He has given us all things, have we 
any business to live as spiritual paupers ? 
Half the reason why we don’t praise Him 
as we ought is because we don’t really be- 
lieve what great things he has given us.— 
F. R. Havergal. 





Praise is as natural to the soul that 
prays as prayer is natural to the soul that 
praises.—F’. D. Booth-Tucker. 





Come Lord, as Giver and most wel- 
come Guest to our Thanksgiving 
feast! Make gladness and gratitude 
to abound in our hearts and homes 
and still the voice of complaint and 
discontent. Thou hast crowned the 
year with thy goodness and bestowed 
blessings innumerable upon us. Thou 
hast kept us from a multitude of un- 
known ills. For all thy tender mer- 
cies we praise thee but most of all for 
the unspeakable Gift by whose life 
and death we are brought near to 
thee, and for the Hol irit’s pres- 
ence in our hearts. e bless thee for 
the communion of saints, for the writ- 
ten Word and for opportunities of 
service. Thou hast made our human 
affections interpreters of thine own 
love; help us to make the most 
of them in sympathy and patience. 
Lene hast —_e our nation —_ 

t lives and large ity; abi 
8 in our midst hoe righteousness. 
Bless ig soul with poms eter 

at we may serve thee gladly 
here and in the dwelling place of our 
eternal life. Amen. 
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The Children’s Share in Enter- 
taining Guests 
BY MARTHA CLARK RANKIN 


There are two extreme types of Ameri- 
can homes with which most of us are fa- 
miliar. In one—and it goes without say- 
ing that this is the wealthier class—the 
children are rarely seen by guests. The 
nursery is their domain, and the rest of 
the house is hardly home to them. They 
are seldom out of the sight of their 
nurses and they know little of their par- 
ents or their parents’ friends. In the 
other, the children seem omnipresent and 
they rule the household. At meals they 
keep up such an incessant chatter that 
anything like conversation among the 
elders is impossible. They push them- 
selves to the front on all occasions when 
their admiring parents have failed to 
make them prominent. It is sometimes 
a question which of these methods is the 
more to be deplored, which child is the 
more to be pitied—the one shy and self- 
conscious, because he has not been al- 
lowed to mingle freely with his elders, or 
the pert, forward and officious one who 
has been encouraged to monopolize the 
attention of the household. 

Fortunately, the majority of homes do 
not belong in either of these classes, and 
occasionally we are delighted by a visit in 
one where the children realize that they 
should have a part in the entertainment 
of guests and perform this part in the 
modest, unconscious and charming man- 
ner so natural to a properly trained child. 

To mature men and women, especially 
if they come from childless homes, the 
little attentions of a child are often a 
great treat and are treasured in the mem- 
ory long afterward, while if the acquaint- 
ance develops into friendship and com- 
radeship it becomes a precious posses- 
sion. If parents realized this more fully, 
they would more often teach their chil- 
dren to feel a little share of responsibility 
for the happiness of guests, encouraging 
them to talk with their parents’ friends 
and to show their books and treasures, 
taking care, however, that they do not 
interrupt their elders or try to monopo- 
lize attention. 

Guests have a duty in this matter also, 
and when they ignore the child of the 
house or treat him with indifference or 
lack of courtesy they surely do not real- 
ize how the sensitive little being suffers 
from the slight and finds it difficult to 
forgive or forget it. On the other hand, 
gracious kindness, judicious attentions, 
little appropriate gifts from a guest toa 
child, will serve not only to make him 
lappy at the time, but to give him a last- 
ing faith in the kindliness of human na- 
ture and to lessen the gulf between child- 
hood and middle life, which had perhaps 
leretofore seemed to him impassable. 

As the child’s part in entertaining 
guests is naturally when the parents are 
otherwise occupied, they frequently fail 
to realize the capabilities of their chil- 
dren in this direction. One instance of 


this occurred recently when a mother, in 
conversation with an acquaintance, al- 
luded to her boy of eleven, with the re- 
mark, ‘But I don’t believe you have 
ever seen him.” 

“Indeed I have,” was the response, 
“and I feel that I know him. When I 
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called at your house some time ago, the 
maid ushered me into the drawing-room, 
thinking you were at home. Your boy 
was poring over a book when I went in, 
but looking up he evidently accepted me 
as a friend of his mother and made some 
remark about the weather, apparently 


feeling the responsibility of entertaining |: 


me till some one else appeared. I was 
delighted with him, for without putting 
himself forward in the least he talked 
intelligently on whatever topic I intro- 
duced. When it was discovered that a 
mistake had been made, he escorted me to 
the door, said he was very sorry that you 
were away but that he had enjoyed see- 
ing me and hoped I would come again. 
It pleased me more than any little experi- 
ence I have had in a long time, for it was 
a surprise to find a child who was neither 
too shy nor too forward in the presence 
of a perfect stranger.” 

“Tt is quite as much of a surprise to 
me,”’ returned the mother, ‘for I should 
have expected Harry to disappear the 
moment you entered. I knew he had the 
instincts of a gentleman, but I didn’t 
know that he would feel any responsibil- 
ity as a host.” 

The majority of children enjoy having 
guests in the house and the grace of hos- 
pitality comes naturally tothem. Surely, 
then, there is something wrong if our boys 
and girls allow our friends to come and 
go without paying them the slightest at- 
tention or in any way attempting to add 
to the pleasure of their visit. 





Aunt Lucinda’s Cookies 


O baker, you haven’t, in all your shop, 
A cookie fit to be tried, 

For the art of making them came to a stop 
When my Aunt Lucinda died. 

I can see her yet, with her sleeves uprolled, 
As I watch her mix and knead 

The flour and eggs, with their yolks of gold, 

The butter and sugar, just all they’ll hold, 
And spice them with caraway seed. 


O, that caraway seed! I see the nook 
Where it grew by the garden wall ; 
And just below is the little brook 
With the laughing waterfall. 
Beyond are the meadows, sweet and fair, 
And flecked with the sun and shade ; 
And all the beauties of earth and air 
Were in those cookies so rich and rare, 
My Aunt Lucinda made. 


So, add one more to the world’s lost arts, 
For the cookies you make are sad, 
And they haven’t the power to stir our hearts 
That Aunt Lucinda’s had; 
For I see her yet, with sleeves uprolled, 
And I watch her mix and knead 
The flour and eggs, with their yolks of gold, 
The butter and sugar, just all they’ll hold, 
And spice them with caraway seed. 
—Nixon Waterman. 


A little boy, walking out with his mother 
one bright morning, suddenly exclaimed, 
“Mamma, I see a doxology.” It was an un- 
usual way of putting it, but it showed a 
clearer vision of what God is showering upon 
his creatures than is usual. Few even when 
singing the words see a doxology in the or- 
dinary and daily benefits which make life 
comfortable and happy. ... The vision of 
the child was much clearer than his elders 
when he saw in the brightness of the sun- 
light and the glory of the landscape, felt in 
the vivifying air and exuberance of life, a 
doxology, a call to praise.—Christian Intelli- 
gencer. 
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© is a good thing to use Mellin’s 
Food in conjunction with the breast ; 
it relieves the mother from excessive strain 
and also leaves her more free to attend 
her many household and social duties. 

It is well for the babe, for Mellin’s Food 
furnishes him with suitable nutritive ele- 
ments in a digestible form and promotes 
the healthy growth and development of 
the infant system. It gives him a diet 
that is the nearest approach to mother's 
milk in composition and which is adapted 
to the infant digestion. 

Many mothers take Mellin’s Food them- 
selves while nursing, thereby increasing 
the flow of milk without the bad effects 
of alcoholic stimulants. 

Many mothers give their babies Mellin’s 
Food during the day and nurse the child 
during the night when necessary. This 
is a very convenient and satisfactory 
method. During the day the mother 
is free to attend to her numerous duties 
and the child receives proper nourishment 
at the proper times. 


I received sample and books all right, and was 
I use the food as a 
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The price 
has been 
Reduced, 
but the 
High 
Quality 
is main- 
tained. 
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Bensdorp’s 


Royal Dutch 


Cocoa 


FOR COOKING AND DRINKING. 
Sold only in yellow-wrapped tins. 
Free sample by address: 
STEPHEN L. BARTLETT, Importer, 
68 India Street - - Boston, Mass. 
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The Conversation Corner 


Y DEAR CORNERERS: Do you 
remember that for five years 
our Corner page, either in the 


M 


Thanksgiving or Christmas number, has - 


been occupied with the story of our boys 
in the Labrador shore hospital? In 1895 
we had Dr. Grenfell’s first report of his 
finding Pomiuk; in 1896 Gabriel's first 
happy letter to the Corner; in 1897 the 
news of his going “up in heaven” (Tak- 
panéle, takpanéle); in 1898 the picture of 
Tommy, Gabriel’s successor in our Cot, 
receiving the rite of confirmation while 
lying in it; in 1899 a letter from Tommy 
and a picture of five orphan children found 
by Dr. Grenfell at Rigolet, far up at the 
head of Hamilton Inlet, for whom he 
sought homes in England or America. 
Since then, as you know, we have printed 
our last letter from little Tommy and the 
account of his going away to meet his 
once crippled friend and companion— 
merngotowikangilak, ‘“‘There will be no 
sorrow there!” 

All the summer, after the icebergs al- 
lowed him to get afloat, Dr. Grenfell has 
been cruising along the Labrador shore, 
visiting the scattered settlements on his 
little steam-launch, and going on board 
of fishing vessels or from one ‘‘ room”’ 
(shoreman’s house) to another in his Es- 
kimo kayak, as you see in the cut, which 
he sent me along time ago. I have two 
letters from him, the first written on the 
“S. S. Julia Sheridan.” 


Dear Mr. Martin: It is blowing and raining, 
and I am taking the chance in the cabin, as 
we are steaming up the Straits to write you. 
... “Billy” is stowed in your Cot now. 
Thank God, that little waif is not sick, only 
one of His children, deserted and left hungry 
and naked, and with his sister adopted as hos- 
pital orphans three years ago. He is now go- 
ing to a Christian home in England—at our 
caretaker’s in Grimsby. His little sister, 
“Tilly,” has been taken by the Methodist mis- 
sionary at Red Bay. I have found enough 
children to fill your Cot, so that they would 
pack like sardines, but I want to be sure that 
the case is one likely to stay, so that your 
Cornerers may get to know their little friend. 
Those Rigolet orphans are hundreds of miles 
from me yet. But God willing, I will find 
them on my northern trip and bring them 
back. 

Last week a boat with six men came to Bat- 
tle Harbor. They had rowed all night through 
a dangerous icy sea. At 6 A.M. they woke 
me with the message that the Grand Lake, a 
large and beautiful steamer, had broken her 
shaft and was lying in the ice off St. Francis 
Harbor Rocks. I at once got steam on our 
little launch, and by God’s guidance we got 
safely to her, twenty miles, through the ice. 
We took her in tow and towed her into an ab- 
solutely safe harbor, and then left her to carry 
news that a big tug would be needed to tow 
her to St. John’s. There were Americans 
and Moravian missionaries on board among 
the passengers. It was a huge delight to do 
this service. It made me think that if our 
little “ant” of a launch could help that great 
“elephant” of a steamship, it is also true that 
our humble efforts may be useful to the Al- 
mighty Creator and Father! W. T. G. 


Later I received a note from the “ Deep 
Sea Mission”’ office in London, saying: 
The Strathcona made a quick and safe 


passage across the Atlantic, arriving at Bat- 
tle Harbor in July. Dr. Grenfell at once 


took over the command, and is now busily at 
work up and down the coast. He will be de- 
lighted to receive the library from the Cam- 
bridge friends [seamen’s library, in fine oak 
case, furnished by the “Shepard Guild” of 
young ladies}. The Strathcona seems to be 


exactly the boat that we wanted, and to be be- 
having herself splendidly. 

This is the new medical steamer which 
has been built in England for Dr. Gren- 
fell’s Labrador service, and in the equip- 
ment of which a few American friends 
have been interested. It is named for 
Sir Donald Smith, a well-known Cana- 
dian gentleman, who was made “ Lord 
Strathcona and Mount Royal” in recog- 
nition of his varied public service and 
princely munificence in Canada. At least 
forty years of his earlier life were spent 
in the service of the Hudson Bay Com- 
pany on that same wild coast of Labra- 
dor, a part of it at Ungava (a name which 
you story-readers are familiar with) and 


at Rigolet, the home of the orphans al- 


ready spoken of. This fact explains his 
constant and generous interest in Dr. 
Grenfell’s Labrador work, to which he 
gave the former steamer, the Sir Donald. 
He is now the ‘‘ Lord High Commissioner 
of the Dominion of Canada” in London. 


-The Doctor’s last letter was written on 


the Strathcona, Sept. 30. 
am — 





Dear Mr. Martin: Freddie ard Bessie Blake 
are now on board, and will come to St. John’s 
with me. They will be ready to start from St. 
John’s for Boston by the end of November. 
Perhaps they can come on one of Mr. Stratton’s 
vessels. Freddie has been with me six weeks 
and is adear little fellow. The girl only joined 
the ship today. I hope to come to see you this 
winter, D. V., though sorry to leave here even 
fora few months. My place is here, my heart 
is here, and I am a mere fish out of water 
in the cities now. 

I met such nice Americans at Nachvak! 
They were on a scientific expedition, one of 
them a professor of psychology at Brown 
University, Dr. Delabarre, and another, Dr. 
Daley of Harvard (geology). They all spent 
a day with me on the Strathcona. I visiteda 
“boarding school” at Olukkovik, and was 
able to fit out all the girls and boys with a 
clean, entire rigout, my brother having sent 
me many clothes from England. I am very 
busy, so good-by. WILFRED GRENFELL. 

I am not at all sure of the spelling of 
that ‘‘boarding school” place, for Dr. 
Grenfell evidently did not practice writ- 
ing Eskimo at Oxford, but the scholars 
will appreciate their English clothes just 
as well for all that. What an uplift that 
school must have had from his visit! 

Now for the orphan children from Lord 
Strathcona’s old post in Hamilton’s Inlet. 
“Mr. Stratton” is the Boston (and Cam- 
bridge) shipping agent who has gener- 
ously taken our packages to Newfound- 
land, but I fear none of his vessels will 
be sailing from St. John’s so late in the 
season, and the children must come by 
regular steamer. When they reach Bos- 
ton they are to go a long way up in New 
Hampshire, where the wife of a farmer 
has kindly offered to give them a home. 
How shall these expenses be met? Im- 
mediately after the appearance of the 


picture of the children (in the Corner of 
Dec. 21, 1899), I received this letter: 

Dear Mr. Martin: Inclosed please find two 
dollars for the five little children left destitute 
at Rigolet in Eskimo Bay. I wish it could be 
the means of starting a fund for them, but, if 
not so, I hope it will do them some good—wish 
it were a larger sum. 

Worcester, Mass. Mrs. A. 

I acknowledged the receipt of the gift 
and have kept it until I learned whether 
any of the five would come to these shores. 
Now it will help them on toward their 
home among the granite hills. Some of 
our readers may care to add to the amount 
before the little travelers arrive. The 
family which is to adopt them ought not 
to be asked to do it, for the woman writes: 
. .. We have thought a good deal about those 
children and wish we might have the youngest 
girl as well as the boy. If they can be gotten 
to us without expense, we will gladly take 
them, realiz.u, the responsibility, but also 
that God will give us strength and wisdom as 
we need it, and that the taking of these little 
children will be the best thing for our own 
littleson. It is little we can do for the Master 
with our limited means, but we want to add 
our mite, feeling that it may increase if thus 
invested. 

A letter received from a fishing settle- 
ment at Bonne Esperance in the Straits 
of Belle Isle incloses such a touching 
story of two other Labrador children that 
I will tell it to you briefly. The little 
brothers, aged eight and twelve, went out 
from their ‘‘room” one Tuesday after- 
noon fora short pull, when a sudden fog 
shut down upon them and they could not 
find the way back. The older boy wanted 
to anchor, but his little brother begged 
so hard to help in rowing home, so that 
he could see his mother, they tried it, but 
in vain. The next day when the fog 
lifted they were out of sight of land- 
they knew not where. The only food 
they had were a dozen capelins—the little 
fishes used as bait for the codfish. They 
ate these and broke off bits from the 
field of ice which surrounded them to 
quench their thirst. After three or four 
days the younger boy’s strength gave out, 
and although his brother encouraged him 
to stick to his oar so as to keep warm, he 
at last lay down in the boat, his brother 
covered him with a bit of sail and he died. 

On Saturday the lonely little sailor saw 
land, and unable to row longer set a 
small sail and reached a harbor. This 
proved to be St. Augustine, over fifty 
miles away, and on the next day the boy, 
with the body of his little brother, was 
put on a passing schooner and taken 
home. Meantime, his family and the lit- 
the community were in great grief, un- 
able to find the missing boat and suppos- 
ing it had been swamped far at sea. On 
Sunday evening, the bishop of Quebec 
being on his visit to that region, they all 
convened in the little chapel on the 
island—I well remember worshiping in 
it, when on a vacation visit to that coast 
twenty years ago—and held a memorial 
service for the lost children. As they 
came out of the chapel, it was found that 
the brave little boy had just returned 
home, safe and sound. May God guide 
our two little waifs from the same far 
land as: they come over sea and land to 


their new home! Mw: Me) : 
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The Strenuous Life* 


Vill. Its Temptations from. Wealth 


By Rev. A. E. DUNNING 


Two young men once met in a highway 
somewhere in Palestine. The name of 
one of them is probably oftener and more 
reverently spoken than that of any other 
man who ever lived. The name of the 
other is unknown. Yet never in a single 
interview was a man’s character more 
fully disclosed than was that of this un- 
named man, while at the same time, 
through the brief contact between these 
two, the temptations, triumphs and disap- 
pointments of noble natures are revealed. 
In quick succession there appear before 
us: 

1. The noble ambition [vs. 16-21]. The 
young ruler sought eternal life. Jesus 
claimed power to give it [John 10: 27, 28; 
17: 2]. He invited men to come into a 
society which he called the kingdom of 
God and taught that membership in it 
was eternal life. He declared that eter- 
nal life is the knowledge of God and of 
his Son [John 17: 3], that is, intimacy of 
fellowship with God. He described it as 
being so completely in sympathy with 
himself as to share his nature, eating his 
flesh and drinking his blood. By this he 
meant a vital union with himself in 
thought, aim and character. ‘He that 
eateth my flesh and drinketh my blood 
abideth in me and I in him.” He so con- 
stantly impressed this on his disciples that 
they came to feel that eternal life and 
this inner fellowship with Jesus Christ 
were the same, and that without this fel- 
lowship it could not exist. They said, 
“God gave unto us eternal life, and this 
life is in his Son. He that hath the Son 
hath the life; he that hath not the Son of 
(od hath not the life.” 

Of course the young man who met 
Jesus did not know all this. He ex- 
pressed in his question the ambition of 
an honorable youth to realize the highest 
ideal, an ambition which every young 
man must sometimes feel. Perhaps in 
the question, “Why callest thou me 
good?’’ Jesus meant to ask how far he 
connected his ambition with Jesus him- 
self. But, receiving no answer, he held 
up before the young man the picture of 
the blameless life which men generally 
regarded as fulfilling the ideal [vs. 17-19]. 
But this, which he thought he had al- 
ready achieved, did not satisfy him. He 
wanted to do some one noble deed which 
would make the strenuous life appear 
illustrious. 

Jesus told_him how to do this, and the 
words were drawn from him by the im- 
pulse of love for a noble nature [Mark 10: 
21). There one young man spoke to an- 
other from heart to heart. 


Peter and John, whom he loved [Mark 1: 
17-20]. If he had answered the call, this 
unnamed man, who appears but once in 
history, might have had his name en- 
graved on thousands of altars where men 
of every race worship God. He might 
have inherited eternal life beyond his 
imagination. 





*The Sunday School Lesson for Dec. 2. Text, 
Matt. 19: 16-20: 16; Mark 10: 13-31; Luke 18: 
16-30. International Lesson, The Rich Young 
Ruler. 


Jesus called — 
him to be a disciple, as he had called | 





2. The deadening influence of wealth 
[vs. 22-26]. The young man hesitated be- 
tween his ambition and his possessions. 
Then, with a look of grief and disappoint- 
ment which revealed the wound he gave 
to his better self, he turned away from 
the man he had run to meet and gave up 
his hope of eternal life. His property 
weighed him down. Wealth gives wings 
or weights, according as those who pos- 
sess it use it. Those who trust in it com- 
mit themselves to it [Mark 10: 24], are 
bound by golden fetters and, unless they 
break the bonds, manhood is sacrificed to 
gold. I have read a story of an eagle that 
one winter day swooped down on the car- 
cass of a lamb encased in ice in the cur- 
rent above Niagara Falls. While he 
feasted his talons became entangled in 
the wool and frozen in the fleece. As he 
heard and saw the fall he was approach- 
ing, he struggled vainly with powerful 
wings torise. But the weight was might- 
ier than the wings, and he was carried 
over the precipice. That, said an apos- 
tle, is the fate of many who choose wealth 
rather than Christ [1 Tim. 6: 9]. 

But the rich are often misjudged. Those 


who use their wealth to minister to oth- | 


ers often toil harder and with greater 
self-sacrifice than those who receive their 
service. Many rich men and women are 
intimate with Christ while some of his dis- 
ciples are condemning them. 
said once to a friend in New York: 


I am ashamed of myself. You know I have 
always talked about the extravagance and the 
worldliness of women in New York. 
been a sort of theme of talk with me in a good 
many places. [ have been spending a few 
days here now. I have been down to the 
East and West Side where the schools are 
that those ladies are conducting. 


have said. 


3. The reward of escaping the tempta- | 
Peter said that | 


tions of wealth [vs. 27-29]. 
he and the other disciples had left all and 
followed Jesus. That could not have 
meant that they had abandoned or given 
away their property. Peter and Andrew 
had a house and home [Mark 1: 29). 
had John [John 19: 27]. But they had laid 
their possessions and themselves at the 
feet of their Master for his service. The 
present reward was great [Luke 18: 30] 
in increased usefulness, which is the real 
measure of wealth, in multiplied friend- 
ships and larger possessions. But the 
real reward is eternal life. Wealth is rel- 
ative. Whoever gives himself and his 


Mr. Moody | 


it has | 


I have | 
never known anywhere so much self-sacrifice | 
and devotion and I am ashamed of what I | 


So | 
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possessions to Jesus Christ is rich now 
and rich forever [1 Cor. 3: 22]. 

The young ruler did not lack right de- 
sires [v. 16], nor good character [v. 20], 
nor reverence for Christ [Mark 10: 17], 
nor orthodox belief. But when he faced 
the question whether he would surrender 
his possessions or Christ, he gave up the 
higher for the lower good. The disciples, 
facing the same question, chose him be- 
cause they valued most the eternal life 
[John 6:68], which the young ruler wanted, 
but for which he would not pay the 
price. 

4, The unexpected distribution of the 
reward [Matt. 19: 30-20: 16), The infe- 
licity of chapter divisions in the Bible is 
illustrated in this separation of the text 
from its sermon. But we need not miss 
the lesson that those who enter late into 
the service of Christ may have as much 
joy init and as great reward as those who 
beginearly. They willsurely not be with- 
out regret for what they have withheld. 
For youth consecrated to Christ gives 
value to life never to be gained by those 
who wait till later years. But we must 
not forget that the value of the reward is 
always in that it is the free gift of him 
who does what he will with his own, and 
whose grace is still unmeasured when he 
makes the first last as well as when he 
makes the last first. 
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The Literature of the Day 


Homes of English Nobility 


To the average American nothing else 
in Great Britain is so attractive as its 
ancestral homes, headquarters for gen- 
erations, as many are, of the same fami- 
lies, architecturally stately and beautiful 
and with ample estates about them, and 
inwardly blending dignity and beauty in 
a remarkable degree, even if often lack- 
ing many modern conveniences, <A series 
of pictures of such great houses has met 
with such popular favor in this country 
that a second has been prepared, More 
Famous Homes of Great Britain,* con- 
taining descriptions by representatives of 
the families owning them and edited by 
A. H. Malan. Among them are Blick- 
ling Hall, in Norfolk, said to have been 
Anne Boleyn’s birthplace; Knole, in 
Kent, the home of Lord Sackville and 
once occupied by Archbishop Cranmer ; 
Glamis, in Forfarshire, referred to by 
Shakespeare; 
Mount Kdg- 
cumbe, in Corn- 
wall opposite 
Plymouth; Wil- 
ton House, the 
home of the Earl 
of Pembroke; 
Rufford Abbey, 
in Nottingham- 
shire, Lord Sav- 
ile’s seat and orig- 
inally a Cister- 
cian monastery; 
Compton Wyn- 
yates, in War- 
wickshire, belong- 
ing to the Mar- 
quis of Northamp- 
ton ; and the Duke 
of Argyle’s Inver- 
ary Castle, the 
headquarters of 
the Campbell Clan 
for centuries and 
now the residence 
of the Princess 
Louise, the pres- 
ent Duchess. 

These splendid 
homes have derived additional- interest 
from the fact that in them centers the 
family life of their owners. The town 
houses of the nobility in London usually 
are occupied but a part of the year, 
during the fashionable season, the larger 
portion of the time being spent in the 
country upon one or another estate. 
Hence during the long past it is the 
country house in which the family his- 
tory has centered chiefly and into which 
has been gathered that accumulation 
of curiosities, heirlooms and rare works 
of art which probably cannot be equaled 
in any other land. The same constant 
attention has been bestowed for an 
equally long period upon beautifying 
the parks, lawns, gardens and other nat- 
ural features of these vast estates, and 
the result is properties which it is hard 
not to envy and impossible not to admire. 
The pictures in this fine volume are as di- 
versified as they are attractive in them- 
selves, and the descriptive text supplies 


+ G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $7.50. 


Copyright, 1900, by 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 


information and entertainment well com- 
bined. The work should prove a popular 
holiday present. 


College Administration * 


Here are the thoughts of the successful 
president, Dr. C. F. Thwing, of a success- 
ful institution, Western Reserve Univer- 
sity and Adelbert College—is it not high 
time to amend somehow this unfortunate 
compound title?—about the conduct of 
college affairs. They are discreet 
thoughts and are uttered in a business- 
like fashion. It is claimed that this is 
the first book to be published on the ad- 
ministration of the American college. It 
treats of the organization of American 
Education, the Constitution of the Amer- 
ican College, the College President, Spe- 
cial Conditions and Methods of Adminis- 
Government, Financial Rela- 


tration, 


fairs. The chapters on administration 
and government point out current difli- 
culties with their remedies and are vari- 
ously suggestive. That on financial rela- 
tions compares the conditional with the 
absolute method of giving, preferring the 
former, all things considered, and deals 
broadly and practically with the whole 
subject. 

The chapter on Problems is one of the 
most thoughtful and rewarding to the 
reader. How are the principles of unity 
and individuality to be united in the stud- 
ies and methods of the higher education ? 
Is that a wise proportion in which college 
men now select their studies, and, if not, 
what should be done? How can we con- 
tinue to give special training to the ablest 
students while also continuing to give an 
ordinary college training to average men, 
i. é., how can we render a college educa- 
tion common for common men without 
neglecting the uncommon men who need 
‘ to be aided to 
develop them- 








tions, and Administrative and Scholastic 
Problems of the Twentieth Century. 

Dr. Thwing goes deep into his subjects 
and handles them with a prudence and a 
skill which render his observations highly 
valuable to other educators, as well as to 
all interested in the prosperity of our 
college and university system. He thinks 
that we need both more and better or- 
ganization, and that both the lower and 
the higher education must be organized 
about the unit of the individual student 
in order to equip him for life, personality 
being regarded as of higher importance 
than either general education or profes- 
sional knowledge. 

He perceives the danger of increasing 
conservatism by multiplying boards in col- 
lege organization and regards most col- 
leges as too conservative. His analysis 
and picture of what a college president 
should be, especially as contrasted with 
what he too often has to be, illustrate a 
keen eye and a shrewd judgment for af- 


* Century Co. 2.00. 


More Famous Homes of Great Britain. 
G. P. Putnam's Sons, Publishers. 


THE HAMOAZE, FROM MT. EDGCUMBE, PLYMOUTH 


selves into lead- 
ership? These 
and kindred ques- 
tions are dis- 
cussed with a wis- 
dom and a felic- 
ity at once recog- 
nizable. 

After all, says 
Dr. Thwing, and 
he is quite right, 
what is necessary 
more than any- 
thing else is to 
train men to 
think. “It is good 
to make ascholar; 
it is better to 
make a thinker,” 
Between the two 
there is a note- 
worthy difference. 
The dominant 
note of this book 
of Dr. Thwing’s 
is its manliness. 
It is wholesome, 
frank and at times 
hard-hitting, as truly as it is sagacious 
and learned. The educational world will 
value it highly. 





China’s Only Hope * 

A little volume of 150 pages, by one of 
her greatest viceroys, Chang Chi Tung, 
has been translated by Rev. Samuel I. 
Woodbridge, a missionary to China. The 
viceroy is no friend of foreigners, Yet 
he regards their presence in the country 
as inevitable and resistance against them 
as foolish. He wants his countrymen to 
profit by Western ‘knowledge and to en- 
courage the building of railroads, the in- 
troduction of schools and books and the 
work of the missionaries, but at the same 
time to be true to the teachings of Con- 
fucius, and to remember that China, if 
faithful to her traditions and ready to re- 
ceive what the West has to give, will con- 
tinue to be what she has so long been— 
the greatest nation in the world. 
~*F. H. Revell Co. 75 cents. 
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He would have her imitate Japan, se- 
cure as rapidly as possible a powerful 
fleet, reorganize her armies and send her 
young men to Japan as well as to west- 
ern Europe to study, and thus prepare 
herself to make use of her great resources 
and enter upon a new career. The book 
is said to have been indorsed by the em- 
peror and circulated before the Boxer 
movement—to which in spirit it is entirely 
opposed—by the hundred thousand copies. 
It is of extreme interest and indicates 
the existence of many influential men 
who are waiting for an opportunity to 
make a new China, and who, even if they 
do not love foreigners or accept their re- 
ligion, will gladly make use Of their as- 
sistance. It is not too much to hope that 
such leaders as this viceroy of Hupeh and 
Hunan may yet see that it is not to the 
teachings of Confucius that the nation 
must turn, but to those of Jesus, if it is 
to renew its youth and take a prominent 
place among the great Powers. The 
book should be read by all who are inter- 
ested in missions. 


Webster’s Dictionary 


The new edition of Webster’s Interna- 
tional Dictionary* of course represents 
the most careful revisory work through- 
out. But its special feature, that which 
for a time gives it special conspicuous- 
ness among works of its class, is the sup- 
plement which contains twenty-five thou- 
sand new words, phrases and definitions. 
This has been edited by Dr. W. T. Harris, 
United States commissioner of educa- 
tion, with competent helpers. It exhib- 
its strikingly how fast any living lan- 
guage grows, how much it draws from 
the inner life and development of the 
people who use it, how much it is in- 
debted also to foreign tongues for contri- 
butions more or less consciously made, 
und how notable are the additions which 
it receives and popularizes from the prog- 
ress of different special departments of 
art or science. Technical terms, dialectic 
expressions, slang, etc., receive just treat- 
ment, and it is noticeable that some obso- 
lete words now are coming back into use. 

It hardly need be added that the same 
high standard of scholarship and literary 
as well as mechanical excellence, which 
las made Webster’s Dictionary so gen- 
eral a favorite hitherto, has been success- 
fully maintained in the preparation of 
this new edition. New plates have been 
provided, not merely for the new portions 
of the work, but for the whole of it from 
beginning to end. A dictionary in a sin- 
gle volume necessarily is hampered by in- 
evitably narrow limits. But Webster’s 
certainly suffers as little as possible from 
this hindrance, and all who, like our- 
selves, have learned by years of use to 
depend upon it without hesitation know 
well that its merits entitle it to a con- 
tinued popularity as great and general as 
that which it always has enjoyed. 


The New Books 


+ * « In some cases, books announced in this de- 
partment will be reviewed editorially later. 


RELIGIOUS 


A Faith for Today. By R. J. Camiphe I. 
353, James Glarke'é & Co. London 


Thirteen plain sermons about the vital facts 


pp. 


'G. & C. Merriam Co, $10.00. 
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and truths of the gospel by an English 
preacher. Scholarly yet hardly profound, and 
interesting in spite of a certain lack of fervor, 
they make their intended impressions with 
real force. 


Reasons for Faith in Christianity. By J. M. 
feat, D D., LL.D. pp. 240. Eaton & Mains, 


Probably its chapters were written as ser- 
mons. Rhetoricalin manner. Presents famil- 
iar truth in graphic fashion from the point of 
view of a conservative but not specially schol- 
arly thinker. 

Peloubet’s Select Hotes, 1901. Ry F. N. 

Peloubet, D. D., and a - Peloubet. pp. 375, 

W. A. Wilde Co. $1.25. 
This is Dr. Peloubet’s twenty-seventh volume 
of notes on the International Sunday school 
lessons. As in previous volumes, he lays 
under tribute a great amount of literature to 
furnish its best suggestions and illustrations. 
ae maps, diagrams and pictures are excel- 
ent. 


IBIOGRAPHICAL 
‘WLockhart’s Life of Scott. Vols. III., IV. and 
=rsi, sh? 529, 520, 529. Macmillan Co. Each 
> 


A beautiful edition—in the Library of Eng- 
lish Classics—is that which these three vol- 
umes complete. The text is that of the ten- 
volume edition of 1839, but certain additions 
and alterations incorporated in the edition of 
1848 are supplied at the end of each volume. 
Typographically and otherwise this is adapted 
to please every one. 

Daniel O’Connell. By Robert Dunlop. 

393. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50. 
In the Heroes of the Nations Series. 
yet not uncritical characterization. Well 
studied and written entertainingly. A vivid 
picture of a dramatic and powerful personal- 
ity. 

Memoirs of the Countess Potocka. Edited 


by Casimir Stryienski. Authorized translation 
by Lionel amc pp. 253. Doubleday & Me- 
‘hu 


re Co. $3. 

Covers period pot 1794 to 1820. Full of his- 
torical information but chiefly personal in 
character. Crisp and vivacious in manner. 
One of those volumes of reminiscence which, 
without adding much to our knowledge of 
events, enrich it by supplying the atmosphere 
in which they occurred and please by portray- 
als of the individuality of distinguished actors. 
Many portraits add to its value. It is most 
readable. 


sDames and Daughters of Colonial Days. By 
Eceraldine Brooks. pp. 284. T. Y. Crowe fy & Co. 


pp. 
A loyal 


Tells of Anne Hutchinson, Madame La Tour, 
Martha Washington, Abigail Adams and 
others. Pictures of many different aspects of 
colonial life are supplied in addition to inter- 
esting sketches of character and events. The 
style is natural and easy and the successive 
heroines are admirably represented. 

Women of the Bible. 

pp. 188. Harper & Bros. 
Short sketches of Eve, Sarah, Miriam, Ruth, 
Esther, Mary Magdalene, the Virgin Mary, 
etc., by Rev. Drs. Lyman Abbott, Hillis, 
Henry Van Dyke, W. H. P. Faunce and J. W. 
Chadwick, and Rabbi Gustav Gottheil, Cardi 
nal Gibbons, Bishops Hurst and Potter, and 
others. They are good examples of brief but 
effective characterization and are illustrated. 
The book is bound handsomely and is sold in 
a neat box. 


By Eminent Divines. 
. 


FICTION 
Eleanor. Two vols. By Mrs. Humphry Ward. 
pp. 527. Harper & Bros, $3.00, One volume 


edition $1.50, 

The Duke of Stockbridge. By Edward Bel- 

lamy. pp. 371. Silver, Burdett & Co. 
Rather heavy as a novel. But the only at- 
tempt ever made, so far as we can recall, to 
portray the events of Shays’s Rebellion for 
popular reading, Apparently the spirit of 
the time, among both plain people and the 
aristocratic classes, the citizens and the offi- 
cials, is depicted faithfully. Considerable 
power is exhibited in the story, although it 
hardly can be called engrossing. 


zhe Old Gentleman of the Black Stock. By 
4 eA Page. pp. 170. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


This charming story has been rewritten, con- 
siderably extended and republished with very 
pretty illustrations in colors. One of the 
most acceptable volumes of the year thus far 
for a holiday gift. 
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Ray's hter, By Gen. Gaaries King. pp. * 
820. J. * Lippincott Co, $1.25. 
A romance of our recent Spanish war. Writ- 
































































ten with the author’s customary vigor, but 
‘hardly one of his best. Exposes the annoy- 
ances of the army due to officious female soci- 
eties of would-be helpers and to reckless cor- 
respondents. 

A Biercle of Cathay. B 

240, Harper & Bros, $1.50 
Gay and occasionally fantastic, in the author’s 
familiar manner. For sheer amusement it 
will suit almost everybody. 

The Man-Stealers. | M. P. Shiel. 

J. B. Lippincott Co, $1. 
A picturesque account ey an attempt by the 
French to kidnap the Duke of Wellington. 
Has no special literary merit but is exciting. 

The Sign of the Seven Sins. By William Le 

Queux. pp. 281. J.B. Lippincott Co. $1.25. 
A story of the detection of a criminal. Too 
improbable and not particularly interesting. 


F. R. Stockton. pp. 


pp. 339. 


JUVENILE 
The Pathfinders of the Revolution. By W. E. 
Griffis. pp. 360. W. A. Wilde Co. $1.50. 


Dr. Griffis makes the march of Gen. John Sul- 
livan into western New York State, a striking 
feature of the Revolutionary War and one the 
success of which is seldom appreciated, the 
basis of a spirited story. It is at once his- 
torical and romantic, and in this field—which 
so far as we can recall is new to him—he has 
scored a distinct success. 

The Cruise of the Pretty Polly. By W. Clark 

Russell. pp. 324. J. B. Lippincott Co. $1.50. 
A brisk sea story but not equal to the nlite 
best known writings. The boys will like it, 
however. 

Devil Tales. a Virginia F. 

Harper & Bros. $1.50. 
Ten Negro stories, as apt in comprehending as 
in portraying the peculiarities of the race. 
Very interesting and amusing. 

Fairy Tales and Stories. By H. C. 

pp. 524. Century Co. 
For this world-renowned collection Mr. Kd- 
mund Gosse has supplied an introduction and 
Hans Tegner has furnished illustrations as 
appropriate as they are artistic and abundant. 
The volume is rather large to be easily held, 
but in respect to paper, type and binding it is 
a fine piece of work, while no other book of 
the sort known to us ever has had such ex- 
cellent pictures. It will become a family fa- 


Boyle. pp. 211. 


Andersen. 


vorite. It is in a box. 
The Grey Fai Edited by Andrew 
Lang. pp 387, ig Fen reen & Co. | $2.00, 


Southeastern Europe, Africa and other parts 
of the world are the sources of the tales in 
this book. They are romantic and fascinat- 
ing. The young people will relish them and 
the pictures which accompany them. 


Mother Wild Goose and Her Wild Beast 
Show. By J. L. Bridgman. H, M. Caldwell Co. 
$1.25. 


Has brilliant and well-drawn pictures. The 
rhymes may pass muster with the children, 
but lack the attractiveness of the real Mother 
Goose. 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Colle ome e Administration. bd Pres.C. F. 
pp. 321. Century Co. $2.00. 
American Diplomacy. By Hon. J. W. Foster. 
Houghton, Mi m & Co. $3.50. 
China’s Onl ope. i Viceroy Chang Chi 
Tung. sos Com 5 cents 


Webster’s International Dictionary, Edited 
S000 4 W. T. Harris. G. and C. Merriam Co. 


ays. By Clifton Johnson. 
Along, French ats 


More Famous Homes of Great Britain. Kd- 
ited by A. H. Malan. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.00, 


The Other Man’s Country. By Herbert Welsh. 

pp. 257. J.B. Lippincott Co. $1.00. 
We applaud the author’s motive and spirit, 
but we cannot indorse his discussion as sufti- 
ciently justified by the facts or established by 
reasoning. There appear to be other facts 
which he has failed to weigh fully. And we 
do not admit that those who believe in the 
policy of establishing peace and order in the 
Philippines and controlling them until they 
are clearly able to govern and protect them- 
selves are therefore disobedient to or careless 
of the moral law. 


My Winter Garden. 
pp. 802. Century Co. §$ 


Some of the themes of these fine essays are 
chiefly literary. - Most are distinctly natural. 


Thwing. 






Py Maurice Thompson. 
1.50. 
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Our Readers’: Forum 


All are choice and are discussed with a sub- 
tlety, an inspiration and a genial shrewdness 
which take strong hold of the reader. They 
are saturated with the atmosphere of the 
South and are rich in the wisdom of the ex- 
pert student of bird and insect-life. Best of 
all they are full of human sympathy. 

Solitary and Her German Garden; The 


Summer. pp. 225, 190. Macmillan 
Co. 250 each, 


These fascinating and already very popular 
books are out in a handsome new illustrated 
edition in a box. The pictures add much to 
their interest, but, quite apart from any illus- 
tration, they will continue to attract and de- 
light readers. More delightful essays, sketches, 
or whatever you like to call them are seldom 
written. They remind one of Ik Marvel and 
Charles Dudley Warner. 

Critical Studies. By Ouida. pp. 314. Cassell 

& Co., Ltd. $2.00 
Essays reprinted from the Fortnightly, Nine- 
teenth Century or Nuova ‘Antologia. They 
discuss such topics as Gabriele d’Annunzio, 
Joseph Chamberlain, Crawford's Italian Nov- 
els, Unwritten Literary Laws, The Ugliness 
of Modern Life, The Decadence of Latin Races, 
etc. Quida has strong views and utters them 
frankly, and, however much or little one may 
value her judgments, there is no doubt about 
its being entertaining to read her declarations 
of them. 

Great Battles of the World. By Stephen 
Crane. pp. 278. J. B. Lippincott Co. “$1.50, 
Bunker Hill, V ittocis, Plevna, Bunkersdorf 
Heights, Leipzig, Lutzen, Badajos, New Or- 
leans and Solferino—these are the battles se- 
lected and described. Other judges would 
change several of these. But Mr. Crane ex- 
hibited something of his rare descriptive power 
in this, almost, if not actually, his last work, 

and it is interesting reading. 
Loving Imprints. Edited by Mrs. The rese 
Goulston, pp. 161, Lee & Shepard. $2.00, 
A family record book, Handsomely footed t in 
a box. Provides for registering all the i impor- 
tant facts in any one’s life and even many 
minor details. Unmounted photographs may 
be inserted. Affords space for several gener- 
ations, 


Notes 


The amazing popularity in England of short 
stories at a penny apiece has waned. 


Prof. Brander Matthews claims that the 
literary center of English is likely to be trans- 
ferred before long from England to the United 
States. 

The price of John MacWhirter’s excellent 
Tandseape Painting in Water Colors, pub- 
lished by the Cassell Co., is not $3.50, as we 
recently stated, but $2.50, 

The alleged “ lost ” chapter of David Harum, 
now being prinied from time to time as having 
just come to light, is announced to be a fake. 
It was not written by Mr. Westcott and never 
was meant for the public or to be taken seri- 
ously by any one. 


Journalism in Great Britain appears to be 
in a process of transformation. The circula- 
tion of many of the able journals which ap- 
peal to the masses is reported to have declined 
seriously and some new form of journalism is 
being sought. It is to be hoped that no in- 
crease of sensationalism will result. 


The history of the ancient town of Byfield, 
Mass., is to be written by Prof. J. L. Ewell of 
Iloward University, Washington, D. C. He 
will gratefully appreciate any information 
sent to him concerning the church or people 
of Byfield, its ministers, teachers, curious 
characters in any period of its history. 


Professor Hilprecht’s recent discoveries at 
Nippur, to which we called attention a little 
while ago, exhibit the arrangement of a li- 
brary of 5000, B. C., and furnish informa- 
tion about the literature of that period, and 
especially about the life, religion and arts of 
the Hebrews. 4 This library disappeared from 
human; knowledge at about the time when 
Abraham went from the land of Ur to Pales- 
tine. 


The Statistics of Benevolent Contri- 
butions 

Statistics do not always “ tell the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth,” and 
yet are valuable when presented with the com- 
pleteness and accuracy which characterizes 
our Congregational Year-Book. Even here, 
however, there is room for improvement. 
There should be more uniformity in the 
method of reporting the benevolent contribu- 
tions of our churches. 

My experience in collecting church statis- 
tics in two large conferences in different 
states and my conversations with pastors 
from various parts of the country have made 
it plain to me that the variations in the meth- 
ods are so great as to produce injustice and 
diminish the real value of the conclusions 
drawn from this feature of our Year-Book. 

Some churches report simply the benevo- 
lences passing through the treasuries of the 
church and Sunday school. Others include 
the benevolences of all the organizations of 
the church. Others add to these amounts 
what their own members have collected from 
others in the church, by personal solicitations, 
for hospitals, orphan asylums and other local 
charities. Others ask the officers of each 
charitable institution in the city to report to 
them the entire amount contributed by indi- 
viduals in their congregations to these causes, 
and such sums are included as church benevo- 
lences. Some ministers notice and claim spe- 
cial gifts by their people, which are reported 
in the papers. One pastor each year asks a 
wealthy member of his church, who gives 
much quietly, what he has done during the 
preceding twelve months, and that helps swell 
the reported benevolences of his church. 

I knew one man who used to look through 
the publications of our benevolent societies 
and record-all the gifts under the initials of a 
wealthy parishioner, who was accustomed to 
give much in that way directly to the societies. 
A church established a mission. When that 
mission became self-supporting the mother 
church presented to the young church the en- 
tire plant at the original cost. But in the 
meantime the property in the vicinity had in- 
creased in value and the church and land were 
appraised at $4,000 more than the original 
cost. As they were turning it over at cost 
instead of at present valuation, they consid- 
ered that they were making a donation of 
$4,000, and added that sum to the report of 
their benevolences. A fewchurches, I believe, 
imclude legacies in the columns for benevo- 
lences. 

There is no special objection to any of these 
methods. They all are employed honestly, 
some by entire conferences, and even states. 
But it is entirely unjust to have one section of 
churches employ one method and the rest 
something very different. It makes compari- 
sons unfair; it renders uncertain the signifi- 
cance of the figures. The committee of the 
National Council having this in charge might 
well establish some general principle as a 
guide. One that seems to have much in its 
favor is that in benevolent contributions shall 
be included all benevolences that pass through 
the treasury of the church, and the treasuries 
of all the organizations of that church, and 
nothing else. If a man does not wish to make 
the church the medium of his generosity, the 
church ought not to claim the credit of it, 
especially when the giver is seeking secrecy. 

It may be objected that it is not quite fair 
when earnest workers canvass their own 
church in the interest of some philanthropy 
that such gifts should not be included in its 
benevolences, because the money does not for- 
mally pass through the hands of some church 
treasurer on its way to noble work. The ques- 
tion is a difficult one. 

But this is certain. There ought to be uni- 
formity throughout the denomination. When 
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a church that is giving the same as another 
reports two or three times as much, something 
is wrong. Let a common method be estab- 
lished throughout the churches of our order. 
Beverly. Epwin HALLocK ByYINGTON. 


Sunday Observance at Harvard 


The Congregationalist recently contained a 
quotation from what was declared to be a 
“somewhat pessimistic article’’ of mine con- 
cerning Sunday observance at Harvard, also 
an extract from a letter by President Eliot, 
together with an editorial expression of dis- 
trust of “‘generally understood assertions.” 
Perhaps the testimony of students would now 
be in order and would not be subject to edito- 
rial “‘ distrust.” 

For two years nearly, beginning in the fall 
of 1891, I resided in Cambridge. In that time 
I knew several Harvard students, some of 
whom were frequent visitors at my house. 
One of these was pursuing studies in natural 
science, especially botany, preparatory to an 
assistant professorship in Michigan Univer- 
sity, and later was full professor in a South- 
ern college. A young man of New England 
birth and college training and of well-balanced 
character, he had been broadened by several 
years of teaching and experience in one of the 
best high schools in the West. 

Incidentally, in speaking of his work at 
Harvard, he referred to the fact that he had 
the opportunity to pursue his investigations 
on Sunday as on other days, and in reply to 
my closer inquiry said that students whom he 
knew had free access to the college on Sunday 
as on other days. He also named one in- 
structor who, he said, spent his Sundays gen- 
erally in his department of the college. Ina 
word, he told me that the scientific depart- 
ment, in which he was a student, was open to 
students and instructors to pursue their per- 


“sonal researches on Sunday as on other days. 


Of course there were no class instructions, 
lectures or experiments on Sunday. Without 
impugning the statement of President Eliot or 
objecting to them as “misleading,” I place 
beside it the statement of a student who was 
not trying to prove something but simply re- 
counting the incidents of his student life. 
DAviIp H, EDA. 


The Material Spirit Responsible 


I have read and heard a great deal of criti- 
cism of the modern pulpit as behind the times, 
in the lack of practical themes that people are 
interested in and will go to hear. I have 
failed as yet to find the man who, from proved 
experience, could suggest those subjects for 
pulpit treatment which would draw the non- 
attendant and be appropriate to the place, 
yet differ from the themes now discussed. 
Possibly some of your readers can give me 
light. I am profoundly convinced from my 
experience as a pastor that the rushing, in- 
tense, materialistic life of today is largely re- 
sponsible for the religious condition. Even 
lectures and concerts fail to draw unless they 
are exceptional. A cigar, a sofa, a negligee 
costume and a Sunday paper appeal more 
strongly to very many today than anything 
the church can consistently offer, and I have 
ceased to ask the reasons for non-attendance, 
because those -given are usually so utterly 
inadequate from a religious standpoint. 

I am sure that the earnest minister of today 
is trying his best to treat themes that are help- 
ful and many are driven to their wits’ end to 
meet the situation. 


Chicopee, Mass. H. P. W. 





Oberlin and Kenyon Colleges receive $5,000 
each from the estate of the late Hon. John 
Sherman. 
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'Tis Better to Edify a Few Than to 
Please a Multitude 


Thovgh there were many things in your 
seco..d Christian World issue to entertain and 
edify your readers, I fancy no articles com- 
manded the attention of so many m nisters as 
the one entitled Should the Churches Provide 
a Second Sunday Service, and the editorial, 
The Sunday Evening Service. Many of us 
compared our experiences with those of the 
host of witnesses, and we all said ‘‘amen”’ to 
the third paragraph in the well-balanced edi- 
torial. 

I do not like the word “ service,’ so com- 
monly used in alluding to public worship. It 
conveys the wrong impression to many minds. 
We go to the house of prayer to join in public 
worship and to hear God’s word, and our 
service does not begin until the privilege and 
recreation of public worship ends. We go to 
the sanctuary to be instructed and inspired, 
so that when we go out into the harvest or 
battlefield we may serve him more effectively 
and “ with gladness.” 

Have we not often heard that Evangelist 
Moody magnified the evening meeting; that 
he was emphatic in his judgment, based on a 
wide and varied experience ; that the evening 
is the best part of the day to do evangelistic 
work? He was convinced that he would not 
have been one-half as successful in bringing 
men to a decision if his labors had been con- 
fined to the forenoon. Should not this testi- 
mony be taken into account by those of us 
who are in doubt or whose experience is more 
limited ? 

Though I have had an experience of twenty- 
five years, and have passed through all the 
degrees from doubt to dogmatism, I shall not 
venture an expression now, lest it be gratui- 
tous. My object in writing this note is to add 
a weighty quotation to the interesting discus- 
sion, especially for the comfort of those of us 
whose lot it is to preach to small congrega- 
tions. In rummaging through a college li_ 
brary recently, it was my good fortune to find 
the Bampton Lectures delivered by Archbis- 
hop Whately before the University of Oxford 
in the year 1822. The title of the eight ser- 

mons is The Use and Abuse of Party Feeling 
in Matters of Religion. This is the third edi- 
tion, published in London in 1833, by B. Fel- 
lowes. The fourth sermon is upon The Use 
of Human Learning in Matters of Religion. 
After a masterly discussion of this subject, he 
closes with four cautions. In the third are 
the following words: 


A preacher must not too hastily conclude 
that he is an edifying preacher in the same 
degree in which he is a popular one; nor mea- 
sure the proficiency of his congregation by 
the applause they bestow on him, or by the 
delight they take in hearing him. Eloquence 
amuses the fancy; learning and ingenuity ex- 
cite admiration, even in those who are neither 
receiving nor seeking to receive any profita- 
ble religious impression; who are sitting in 
judgment, not on their own hearts and con- 
duct, but on the speaker’s abilities. And his 
talents and eloquence will even prove more 
attractive, and afford the more unmixed grati- 
fication, to the generality of men, if they do 
not find themselves awakened to an anxious 
care for their own salvation, to earnest self- 
examination and repentance. These thoughts 
are not acceptable to the natural man, and 
therefore the preacher who is gladly listened to 
and eagerly applauded by great multitudes 
should, instead of at once congratulating him- 
self on the efficiency of his ministry, again 
and again anxiously examine both his doc- 
trines and his mode of conveying them. He 
should not absolutely conclude, indeed, but 
suspect, that he has been dwelling too little 
on some of those essential points of the gos- 
pel scheme which are the least agreeable to 
the corrupt nature of man, or, at least, not so 
enforcing them as to induce each of his hearers 
seriously to make the application to himself. 
And if he find that some alteration is called 
for in his style of preaching, and on adopting 
it is mortified to find that (as was the case 
with his.Master) “‘many of his disciples go 
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back, and walk no more with him,” let him re- 
member that it is better to edify a few than 
to please a multitude; that his business is to 
seek the salvation of his hearers, not their 
present gratification, and that whatever he 
may by this means lose of the praise of men 
will be far more than made up to him in the 
praise of God. 


If these weighty words from Archbishop 
Whately help to clear the atmosphere and re- 
vive others as much as they have me, [ shall 
rejoice in the privilege of passing them on. 

Geneva, N. Y. N. B. ReEmIcK. 


A Hopeful Home Mission Church 


The accompanying extract from the quar- 
terly report of one of our Massachusetts home 
missionaries is so good that I wish you would 
give your readers the benefit of it. It is as 
follows: 

In a field near this village there is an old 
well. The boards and the curbing around it 
are weather-beaten, with no form or comeli- 
ness in them. The water is drawn up from 
the dark depths by a pulley which a person 
turns laboriously with a crank. Certainly the 
old well is not an attractive spot or an easy 
place to reach. But necessity compels persons 
to go there every day for their supply of water, 
and it is so cool, so clear, so delicious that the 
thirsty people forget its homely environments. 

Occasionally I have compared our little 
home mission church in this ‘“‘way back” 
town to the old well. What if our facilities 
for carrying on the Lord’s work are poor? 
Inasmuch as we are doing some good God will 
raise up friends to sympathize with us. On 
several Sabbaths in August we had large con- 
gregations. Many people spent their vaca- 
tion in town, visiting friends. Several men 
and women who are natives of Holland visited 
the old homesteads, some of which are totter- 
ing upon their foundations. When the tem- 
pestuous storms of November rage several of 
these rickety dwellings will be likely to fall 
with acrash. Such sights are beheld in many 
a rural New England town, where more people 
are moving out than are comingin. The vis- 
itors in our congregation acted as if they be- 
lieved in the Bible statement, ‘‘ The Lord lov- 
eth a cheerful giver,” and our contribution 
boxes were well filled. The money will be 
convenient for paying for wood, oil and other 
necessities. Our sexton is a member of the 
church and performs his work for such low 
wages that he seems to earn twice over every 
dollar which is paid him. A sexton ought to 
be given credit as a “‘ doorkeeper in the house 
of the Lord.” Josuvua Cort, 

Sec. Mass. Home Miss. Soc. 


Better Business Methods in the 
Church 


The editorial bearing the title Business 
Methods in the Church, in The Congregation- 
alist of Oct. 25, appealed to me strongly as 
being very true, and I venture to suggest one 
reason for it. 

How are business affairs conducted by our 
ehurch trustees and stewards? Often not 
even a quorum is present. The pastor of a 
church of which I was a member was in the 
habit of sending out a carriage after the offi- 
cers in order that important business might 
be transacted. Again, business is sometimes 
managed with a looseness and neglect that 
would not be tolerated in mercantile circles. 
A worthy presiding elder duriig a recent an- 
nual conference startled the audience by de- 
claring that the financial management of the 
Wisconsin churches was such as would, in 
secular life, insure the dismissal of the com- 
mittee to whom it was intrusted. The officers 
of another church asked for a reduction of 
one-third off a bill of several hundred dollars, 
which had been running some years. 

The Christian Church should pay 100 cents 
on the dollar, or business men will consider 
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the saloon-keeper who pays promptly his ac 
count in full of better commercial standing. 
EARNEST... 


In and Around Boston 


Deacon Studley Honored at Park Street Church 


The morning service at Park Street Churctr 
las¢ Sunday had an important addendum in 
the form of delightful recognition of the 
eightieth birthday of Deacon Edward A. 
Studley. This pillar of the church was that 
day passing the milestone of fourscore years, 
and the pastor, deacons and other friends in 
the church bethought themselves of marking 
the event by putting a little table in the aisle, 
near his pew, on which was a bouquet of flow- 
ers. Dr. Withrow, after his sermon and the 
final hymn, read a simple expression of the es- 
teem in which Park Street Church holds its. 
senior deacon. All this came as a complete 
surprise to him, but was touching in the ex- 
treme and fully merited by the always mod- 
est recipient of the honors, who not only at 
Park Street, but in denominational circles 
generally has been a prominent figure for 
many years. 

Good congregations morning and evening 
are the rule at Park Street this autumn. The 
Men’s Club is a thriving organization of 100 
congenial spirits, the membership being lim- 
ited to that number, and there are now a 
dozen on the waiting list. The Young Wom- 
an’s Club enrolls from thirty to forty, and 
there is a successful Boys’ Club in operation. 
Park Street seems to be doing a good business 
at the old stand, from which there is no im- 
mediate prospect of removal. 





Dr. Gordon’s Lowell Lectures 

The course 9. lectures by Dr. George A.. 
Gordon of the Old South Church, under the 
auspices of the Lowell Institute, began last 
Monday evening, a large audience being pres- 
ent to give a hearty welcome to the lecturer. 
Next week we shall give an abstract report of 
the first three lectures of the course. Suffice 
it to say here that the opening lecture, on the: 
Advent of Humanity, was a luminous, com- 
prehensive survey of the events and forces of 
the present century which have made for the: 
rediscovery and reassertion of the worth and 
dignity of humanity, forces in literature, sci- 
ence, religion and politics. The lecture was 
full of humor, wit, moral passion at times,, 
and revealed unusual skill in character limn- 
ing. - 


Education 


Clark University, Worcester, has voted to 
admit women as candidates for the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy, and to confer that de- 
gree without distinction of sex. 

A university for women is to be started in 
Japan. A wealthy Japanese family has given 
a fine site for it in a suburb of Tokio, and 
several subscriptions from prominent men 
have been made. 


A college for women is to be opened in Hon- 
duras, the funds having been raised by private 
subscriptions and an appropriation by the 
government. Dr. J. S. Jenckes will be presi- 
dent, with an American faculty. 

This fall sees the largest attendance in the 
history of Whitman College, the present en- 
rollment being 270. The cullege paper, the 
Pioneer, appears this year as a weekly, with 
one number each month devoted to literature. 
The faculty has forbidden the college athletic 
teams traveling on Sunday after playing a 
Saturday game. 

At Atlanta University the largest number 
of students in the history of the institution 
has been enrolled, the greatest proportionate 
increase being in the collegiate department. 
The students represent, among others, second- 
ary schools in Chicago, Charleston and Aitken, 
S. C., Athens, Eatonton and Augusta, Ga., 
Houston and Prairie View, Tex. 
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Let in the Light on the Catechet- 
ical Question 
BY REV. DOREMUS SCUDDER, D. D. 


In some of the criticisms of the present 
revival of catechetics, it is to be regretted 
that there seems to have been a miscon- 
ception of terms. One of the speakers 
at a recent Ministers’ Meeting in Boston 
quoted Pres. G. Stanley Hall, whom we 
of the younger ministry have learned to 
revere, as condemning the catechetical 
method on the ground of its being a re- 
turn to what was obsolete four centuries 
ago. On the other hand, those of us who 
are actively working with catechetical 
classes, and have read the symposium in 
the September Biblical World, are in en- 
tire sympathy with the positions taken 
therein by the foremost educators, with 
perhaps one reservation respecting the 
culture of memory, upon which one or 
more animadverted. Articlesin the Ped- 
agogical Seminary are included not infre- 
quently in our reading, and we try to 
keep abreast of educational advance so 
far as hard-worked pastors may. What 
do we mean, then, by catechetics, and 
what do these critics mean ? 

First, we take our stand upon the 
Century Dictionary definition of ‘cate- 
chetic”’: “ consisting of question and an- 
swer; applied to a method of teaching by 
means of questions put by the teacher 
and answered by the pupil, whether the 
questions are addressed to the under- 
standing, as by Socrates in his dialogical 
method, or to the memory.” Some of 
those who find fault with the catechet- 
ical method evidently limit it only to one- 
half of the above definition and oppose 
to it the Socratic method, whereas it in- 
cludes both or either. We modern cate- 
chists understand it in theory to cover 
both, and in practice we make it do so. 

Then, again, those who speak against 
the new movement understand a cate- 
chism to mean a series of questions and 
answers framed to teach doctrine. The 
thunders of Sinai were let loose in the 
Biblical World upon doctrinal catechisms, 
and very properly. But the modern cate- 
chist is not concerned at all with doc- 
trine. He may arrange his subject mat- 
ter in his modest little booklet in syste- 
matic form just as is done in the corre- 
sponding ninth grade school text-book of 
Latin or Algebra, but it cannot be called 
doctrinal. His aim is vital and nothing 
more, 

In one particular he does differ from 
some of his critics, and that is in his re- 
gard for memory; and with the best of 
reasons. Already evidence is accumulat- 
ing from leading educators that exact 
scholarship is suffering. Those trained 
under the modern disregard for memory 
are beginning to reach the stage of post- 
graduate work, and the effect of the 
neglect of memory culture is being ex- 
perienced at the expense of strict accu- 
racy. Memory is an intellectual faculty 
and demands patient training. The best 
way to train a power is to use it. 

The modern catechist, therefore, does 
not throw memory overboard. Some of 
us count as part of our most precious 
heritage the beautiful passages from 
Scripture and other literature which we 
were taught to commit to memory in 
early years. We therefore set the chil- 


dren a memory task, rejecting as far as 
possible in our booklets all except some 
of the most beautiful Bible passages. 
The learning of these can do no harm and 
if experience in our own lives and those 
of countless other men and women 
counts for anything at all such memoriz- 
ing will prove one of the most enduring 
blessings of our endeavor in behalf of 
these children. 

But this is only a small part of the 
work of the modern catechist. The 
memorizing is done at home; it is never 
burdensome in amount. In the class the 
lesson learned forms the topic about 
which conversation revolves. The exer- 
cise is catechetical in the Socratic sense, 
the children being drawn out by ques- 
tions until they have been led of them- 
selves—educated in its literal meaning— 
to see the truth under consideration. 
This process, which the great Greek sage 
called midwifery in the realm of thought, 
is what the pastor catechist of today is 
doing. 

Moreover, the catechist recognizes the 
truth that personal influence counts for 
most and method for little. The chief 
value of the catechetical class lies in the 
contact between a personality whose 
ideal it is to be filled with the Spirit of 
Jesus and to be on fire with his love for 
men and the personalities of the little 
ones who are to Le won and held for the 
spiritual life; and that, too, at the critical 
time in the child’s career—twelve to thir- 
teen years of age—when this contact is 
most needed. One trouble with the pas- 
torate during the forty years in which 
the catechism has been laid aside is that it 
has been out of touch with the children. 
The catechetical method ends all this. 

It is granted, of course, that none of 
the late crop of catechisms is perfect as a 
text-book for the kind of work needed to 
be done. By all means let our wisest 
educators set to work to give us ideal in- 
struments in their stead. No body of 
men will be found more ready to use 
them than the pastors who have had a 
hand in issuing those now before the 
public. Some of these authors have been 
teachers in so-called secular schools. 
They are men who magnify the teaching 
side of their ministry and who strive to 
keep in touch with the best pedagogical 
thought. But until we have better books 
and until wiser methods than those now 
being attempted are clearly set forth, 
would not our leading educators do well 
not to discourage a movement which is of 
such great hope for the church, especially 
when those engaged in this endeavor are 
cheered by having mothers whose chil- 
dren they have taught come to them so 
convinced of the value of the work done 
as to offer their unasked services to im- 
press upon the parents of other children 
of the right age the importance of send- 
ing their little ones to the catechetical 
class—no ordinary mothers these, either, 
but as in one case a college graduate, her- 
self formerly a teacher of remarkable 
ability, fully abreast of the age, a most 
devoted mother, recently president of the 
woman’s club of her town, and one of 
the most intelligent, cultivated and saga- 
cious Christian ladies in the community? 

Woburn, Mass. 


Religion dyed in fear never long keepeth 
color,—Thomas Fuller. 
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Chicago and the Interior 


France Appeals to America 

At the Ministers’ Meeting, Nov. 12, Rev. Mr, 
D’Aubigné gave an account of Protestant mis- 
sionary work in France. The pressure upon 
the little band of Christians whose hearts are 
set upon the evangelization of Franee is more 


than they can endure. Hence the modest but 


earnest appeal made to Christians in the 
United States. Mr. D’Aubigné is a very en- 
tertaining speaker and makes it clear that the 
work he represents ought to receive our aid. 
The Presbyterian ministers gave him a lunch 
Monday noon at the Palmer House, and he 
received a ‘hearing which can hardly fail to be 
followed by generous gifts. While in this 
region he has been under the care of Dr. Loba, 
who knows France thoroughly and the breth- 
ren who are now seeking its emancipation 
from the formality and superstition of the 
Roman Catholic priesthood. 


The Scrooby Club 

This is a little club of twenty ministers, six- 
teen of them pastors of the newer churches. 
Its objecé is to promote the work for which 
these churches exist. They will take a prom- 
inent part in the forward movement already 
inaugurated in this city. With their wives 
they will hold all-day meetings in each other’s 
churches, will unite their forces in visiti: g 
from house to house in each other’s fields, and 
in every possible way aid each other in the 
evangelistic work they are now undertaking. 
The first of these all-day meetings was held 
Nov. 15 and with the Grace Church. The re- 
sults were even better than had been antici- 
pated. 


Mass Meetings 

The forward movement committee, in addi- 
tion to this work in the local church, has 
planned for mass meetings of Christian peo- 
ple in some central church, to be addres<ed 
by prominent laymen upon the needs of the 
city. Perhaps conditions in Chicago are no 
worse than they are in other cities, but re- 
ports concerning them are discouraging. Gam- 
bling is carried on in open day, with little or 
no attempt at concealment. There is scarcely 
any restraint put upon vice. The theaters are 
seeking to make Sunday their best day. Yet 
the Board of Education will not permit even a 
few selections from the Bible to be read in 
the schools. The ministers of all denomina- 
tions are alarmed at this state of things and, 
now that the election is over,'are seeking to 
counteract it. After the Week of Prayer, in 
January, steps will be taken to inaugurate 
a simultaneous mission, through which it is 
hoped that every person belonging to any one 
of the 115 parishes connected with the Chicago 
Association may be personally visited, and if 
not a Christian be urged, in wise and tender 
ways, to become one. The details connected 
with this forward movement are wrought out 
with care by a committee of ten, composed of 
some of the best men in the city. 


Personal 

Dr. and Mrs. D. K. Pearsons have gone to 
Colorado for a visit of a month or six weeks. 
The doctor has been suffering from a cold 
which has settled in his throat, and made it 
difficult for him to talk. He is hoping that 
near the end of the year he will be able to re- 
turn to Chicago in good health. He intends 
to close up all his dealings with colleges be- 
fore the opening of the new year, and as soon 
as this is done will probably go Seuth and re- 
main there till spring. Few men have worked 
harder than he the past ten years or have 
more to show for their work. He has earned 
a rest which we trust will prepare him for the 
better accomplishment of the great things he 
has in mind. 


The School of Life 

Dr. and Mrs. H. W. Thomas of the People’s 
Church, Chicago, have opened what they cal! 
“the schoo! of life,”” with sessions fronr9 A. M. 
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toi p.M. each day. AJl who are in need or in 
trouble will be made to feel at home. Its pur- 
pose is to teach the philosophy of right living. 
Instruction_will be given after the Socratic 
method on all subjects relating to the spirit- 
ual, physical and practical sides of man. 
This down-town experiment will be con- 
dueted by competent leaders in various de- 
partments, under the direct supervision of 
Dr. Thomas and his wife. 


A New Field for Or. Gunsaulus 

It is something more than a rumor which 
connects the name of Dr. F. W. Gunsaulus 
with the presidency of the Northwestern Uni- 
versity at Evanston. As is well known, Dr. 
Gunsaulus was originally a Methodist. It 
might not be difficult for him to return to 
the church of his earlier years. The question 
would be as to the future of the Central 
Church, to which he is now so successfully 
ministering. Who could take his place in its 
pulpit? Why should he leave the presi- 
dency of Armour Institute for the presi- 
dency of an institution like that at Evans- 
ton? Certainly his usefulness would hardly 
be less in Chicago than in Evanston. What- 
ever his ability in other directions, Dr. Gun- 
saulus, first and foremost, is a preacher, and 
will be likely to hesitate before he devotes 
himself to a work in which preaching will 
only be an incidental part of his duties. It 
would seem that the pulpit were his field 
rather than an administrative office. 


An Evening at the Commons 

Monday evening, Nov. 12, a few invited 
guests took tea at the Commons and a little 
later met the members of two or three literary 
clubs formed under its influence, and listened 
to the rendering of Shakespeare’s Julius Cve- 
sar by Professor James of the University of 
Chicago. The attention which he received 
indicated a degree of culture on the part of 
the hard-working people who were present 
for which few give them credit, and a grati- 
fying interest in movements fer the benefit 
of that part of the city in which they live. 
While fifty or sixty persons were listening to 
Professor James, a club of young women was 
receiving a lesson in cooking, others were con- 
sulting the library, while others came and 
went as they desired. The freedom with 
which the people of the neighborhood make 
use of the rooms of the Commons and their 
evident appreciation of what has been done 
for them is gratifying. Professor Taylor 
hopes to be in the new Tabernacle by the sec- 
ond Sunday in December, and to be able to 
remove part of the resident force there about 
that time. He is anxious to obtain $20,000 
more with which to build the permanent 
home of the Commons. 


Chicago Sunday School Association 


This is an association formed about ten 
years ago in order to promote the interests of 
the Sunday schools connected with the Con- 
gregational churches or to secure the organi- 
zation of schools in localities where they were 
greatly needed. These aims have been real- 
ized to avery large extent. Out of the schools 
thus started, to which Secretary McMillen of 
the Publishing Society has given much time 
in addition to aids in the way of papers and 
libraries, several churches have grown. The 
fall meeting was held in the New England 
Chureh, Nov. 16. The topic, Is the Modern 
Sunday School a Suecess? in lesson teaching, 
in holding present members, and in reaching 
new members was fairly faced, failures were 
confessed and methods of preventing them 
suggested. These addresses were not only 
interesting, they were of real value for their 
practical character. A supper was furnished 
by the ladies of the church for the delegates 
from the Sunday schools of the association. 
These delegates meet at 5.30 for a social hour 
and after supper gather in the audience room 
of the church to listen to music for half an 
hour, which Friday evening was under the 
direction of Professor Chamberlain, and then 
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give themselves to the business of the even- 
ing. This is one of the organizations which 
does its work quietly but with much efficiency. 
Mr. MeMillen is its secretary. 


Chicago, Nov. 17. FRANKLIN. 


Professor Hincks Inaugurated 
A NOTABLE CHANGE AT ANDOVER 


The inauguration of Rev. Edward Y. Hincks, 
D. D., as Abbot Professor of Christian The- 
ology in Andover Seminary took place on 
Tuesday evening, Nov. 20, in the seminary 
chapel. After the reading of Scripture and 
singing by students of the seminary, Hon. 
Robert R. Bishop, President of the Board of 
Trustees, read the following memorial, ad- 
dressed by the Trustees to the Visitors, con- 
cerning the reading and subscription of the 
creed : 


In view of the fact that the creed of the As- 
sociate Foundation, subsequently adopted by 
the original founders also, is written in an- 
cient phraseology, and that many misinter- 
pretations of it have been made by the public 
in recent years, so that it may be doubted 
whether its public reading expresses to the 
mind of the hearer the true intent of the 
founders, and also whether the subscription 
and reading of the creed is not liable to mis- 
interpretation as to the sense and meaning in 
which it is understood and subscribed by the 
person reading and subscribing it, and mis- 
understandings as to its real meaning can 
only be harmful, the Board of Trustees desire 
to ask your honorable Board to consider and 
determine whether the provisions in the stat- 
utes of the Associate Foundation having refer- 
ence to the public reading and subscription 
of the creed and the repetition of the declara- 
tion are not in their nature directory merely, 
as distinguished from a requisite necessary to 
the validity of the tenure of the office held by 
a professor upon said foundation, and whether 
if such reading, subscription, and repetition 
seem to create misunderstanding and lead to 
misinterpretation, the same may not be dis- 
pensed with in the discretion of the Trustees, 
provided that a professor elected upon said 
foundation shall have duly approved himself 
to the Trustees electing him, and to the Visi- 
tors approving the election, a man of sound 
and orthodox principles in divinity agreeably 
to said creed. 


The action of the Visitors on this memorial 
is as follows: 


Ata special meeting of the Visitors of the 
Theological Institution in Phillips Academy, 
duly called, and held at the house of William 
G. Bassett, in Northampton, on Sept. 10, 1900, 
at 7.30 o’clock, Pp. M., the memorial of the Trus- 
tees of the seminary, bearing date July 12, 
1900, requesting the Visitors to consider and 
determine whether the provision of the stat- 
utes of the Associate Foundation having refer- 
ence to the public reading and subscription of 
the creed, and the repetition of the declara- 
tion by a professor, are not in their nature 
directory merely, and whether the same may 
not be dispensed with, was taken up, and, 
upon consideration thereof, it was adjudged 
and determined, that the provision in the 
statutes, referred to in said memorial, that a 
professor shall, upon the day of his inaugura- 
tion into office, publicly make and subscribe a 
solemn declaration, as therein provided, is 
matter of direction with reference to proce- 
dure, and is not a condition precedent to the 
validity of the inauguration or tenure of of- 
fice of a professor ; and that the Trustees may 
omit to require the public reading and sub- 
scription of the creed by a professor on the 
day of his inauguration. 

The Visitors also voted, adjudged and deter- 
mined that the provision in the statutes as to 
the repetition of the creed at the expiration 
of every successive period of five years by a 
professor is directory, and not essential, pro- 
vided the professor continues to approve him- 
self a man of sound and orthodox principles 
in divinity, agreeably to said creed, as in said 
statutes provided. 


In accordance with this decision the Trus- 
tees directed that in the inauguration of Pro- 
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fessor Hincks the readjug and subscription of 
the creed by him be omitted. By the author- 
ity of the Trustees che President of the Board 
therefore declared Rev. Edward Young 
Hineks, D. D., duly installed as Abbot Pro- 
fessor of Christian Theology. 

The exercises concluded with prayer by 
Professor Moore, a hymn, and the benediction 
by Professor Hincks. 


A Boon to the Blind. 


Bostonians interested in philanthropy have 
recently become acquainted with a gentleman 
who is introducing a new method of teaching 
the adult blind, which promises to meet a 
long-felt difficulty. This is the Moon method 
of “home teaching,” founded by Dr. Moon, 
an Englishman, in 1840, which has for sixty 
years been in use in Great Britain. The 
chief virtue of the Moon type is its simplicity ; 
the alphabet consists of eight characters only, 
which inverted signify different letters. The 
signs are much more easily and quickly 
learned by one whose sense of touch has be- 
come dulled than the more complicated sym- 
bols, which a child’s sensitive finger learns 
with comparative ease. 

The “home” method means the visiting of 
the blind in their homes, for two-thirds of 
them are poor, often a burden to their rela- 
tives, and for the most part lead lonely, se- 
cluded lives. 

In order to introduce the system into the 
United States Mr. Harry S. Prescott came to 
this country in June. He is an Englishman, 
who has lived for many years in Australia. 
At the age of sixteen he lost the sight of one 
eye, and at twenty-one he became quite blind. 
He learned the Moon type at the Melbourne 
Institute of the Blind in Australia, and a short 
time afterward met a “home” teacher, from 
whom he received a description of the work. 
Becoming interested in it, he began in 1877 his 
work of teaching in New South Wales, which 
he continued until 1899. Through his efforts 
home teaching societies were formed in south- 
ern and western Australia, New Zealand, 
Queensland and Tasmania, which have been 
carried on ever since, developing in most 
cases into schools and workshops for the 
blind. 

In 1899 Mr. Prescott became so much inter- 
ested in what he had heard of the opportuni- 
ties for home teaching in the United States 
that he decided to come here. Since June he 
has been end2avoring to establish the system 
in Boston, teaching, meanwhile, thirty or 
more persons in and about the city. He 
spoke one Saturday before the Twentieth 
Century Club, where he made a deep impres- 
sion. He relates many instances of those 
who had in vain tried to learn other types, 
but in a remarkably short time mastered the 
Moon type, and who have expressed the 
greatest appreciation of the new sources of 
happiness which Mr. Prescott has made possi- 
ble for them. 

Massachusetts, by the census of 1895, had 
4,000 blind persons, 3,500 of whom were over 
twenty years of age. As the Perkins Insti- 
tute at South Boston admits no one over nine- 
teen, the necessity is evident for some effort 
to improve the condition of those ineligible 
to it. With the exception of two feeble ef- 
forts at home teaching in New York and 
Philadelphia, nothing of a practical nature 
has been accomplished to benefit the blind 
in their homes. Mr. Hall, secretary of the 
State Board of Education, has recently in- 
vestigated the subject and has recommended 
the state legislature to grant a sum of money 
to the Perkins Institute for this purpose. 

Mr. Prescott is now in Chicago, where there 
is a large opening for home teaching. He 
was born and bred a Congregationalist, al- 
though connected with the Baptist denomina- 
tion in Australia. He considers it wise to 
work on purely unsectarian lines. In Aus- 
tralia he was in the habit, in connection with 
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his labors, of conducting religious services 
for all denominations, and he hopes to be able 
to do so in this country. Mr. Prescott is a 
man of broad religious views, forceful, ener- 
getic and very much in earnest. He has a 
deep personal sympathy with those who, like 
himself, are blind, and a strong desire to bring 
to them all the cheer possible at whatever ex- 
penditure of time and labor to himself. 
M. L. R. 


For Endeavorers 
PRAYER MEETING 


BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic, Dec. 2-8. Spending Time and Tak- 
ing Pains for Christ. Matt. 25: 1-13. 

“How do you manage to get that uniformly 
smooth and proper appearance of your neck- 
tie?’ a young man was once asked. “TI give 
my timetoit,” wasthe prompt reply. Therein 
lies the secret of success in industry, in pro- 
fessional life and in practicing and adorning 
the Christian religion. Is Christianity an in- 
cident, or is it the essense of your life? If it 
is the latter, then you will spend time and 
take pains in order to approximate the ideals 
before you. If it is the former, religion will 
be simply an outer garment, more or less in 
the way. 

Ilow many persons lose the real meaning 
and joy of their faith because they begrudge 
the time and effort necessary for its cultiva- 
tion. They will slip into the church services 
after the bell has stopped tolling and be out 
again the moment the hour is over, not seru- 
pling to get into their overcoats while the bene- 
diction is being pronounced. They ha.e time 
for only one formal religious service during 
the week, and hardly time for the simple, 
quiet Christian offices of kindness and love 
during the week. No time have they in the 
morning or evening for private devotion, and 
never do they set themselves deliberately to 
cultivating a single grace of characcer in 
which they are deficient. Yet perhaps these 
same people will put hours into their music, 
or art, or social diversions, or even into purely 
intellectual culture. 





When Christ was on earth he was treated 
in just about the same fashion as he is at pres- 
ent. Now and then a soul like Mary, sensi- 
tive to his matchless charm, oonsidered it 
worth while to sit quietly and teachably at his 
feet, or another woman, overwhelmed with a 
sense of her own need, worked her way into 
the room where he was being entertained, re- 
gardless of the scorn to which she might be 
subjected, in order to pour out her costly trib- 
ute before him. But even in the circle of his 
disciples there was too often neglect of the 
courtesies due him. Why was it that when 
they were journeying through Samaria and 
stopped at Jacob’s well for a little rest the 
disciples should have gone away into the city 
for food without first supplying their Leader 
with the water, from the well close at hand, 
for which he was longing? When love really 
dominates a heart he who is swayed by it dis- 
cerns in advance the needs of the loved one 
and does not spare time and effort in order to 
provide for them. 





We are brought by our subject to the heart 
of the problem of church work. If languor 
and apathy exist today, it is because so few of 
Christ’s followers care to give the time and 
service necessary to keep the wheels moving 
rapidly and effectively. Here and there a 
man is instant in season and out of season; 
he carries the loads of ten men and drops out 
by and by because he is overburdened. But 
success in Christian work calls for the sub- 
ordination of other interests. When the 


rank and file of church membership recog- 
nizes and responds to this fact, the revival for 
which sc many long will have come. 
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But leaving for the moment the matter of 
success or failure out of account, let us take 
to heart the comfort arising from the thought 
that Jesus cares more about the pains we take 
to please him than he does about the outcome 
of our endeavors. Hannington, the brave 
missionary in the heart of Africa, once re- 
ceived a budget of mail from England, after a 
silence of several months. Ile glanced eagerly 


. through the package, until he came to an en- 


velope addressed in a well-known hand, and, 
tearing it open, he found a scrap of paper 
with a single line scrawled on it in childish 
fashion—“ My dear Father: God bless you!” 
That letter meant more to him than all the 
others combined. It will be Christmas soon 
and the little children will be giving to their 
fathers and mothers bits of cardboard worked 
in worsted, or little pin cushions, over which 
they have toiled perhaps hours. Will the 
parent care if the work is poorly done? And 
will not Christ’s heart rejoice when we bring 
to him our completed tasks, whether or not 
they seem beautiful in our eyes or his—pro- 
vided they represent the love we bear him? 





Woman’s Board Prayer Meeting 
CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, NOV. 16 


Mrs. Kellogg, secretary of the Woman’s 
Home Missionary Association, presiding, drew 
valuable lessons from the Acts of the Apostles. 
Mrs. Ireland of Amanzimtote, South Africa, 
was present. Her whole life has been asso- 
ciated with missionary work. The daughter 
of Dr. Grout, her childhood was spent in 
Africa, and in her young womanhood she re- 
turned to the land of her birth as a missionary 
wife. In later years her name has been hon- 
ored in connection with her work for kraal 
girls in the Ireland Home. She spoke with 
tender affection of Mrs. Pixley, the tidings of 
whose death have just reached this country, 
and who, after her many years of active serv- 
ice, has patiently borne a long invalidism, 
still rendering aid to her fellowworkers, often 
being referred to as the one who could give 
the right word of advice to the schoolgirls 
who needed direction. 

Miss Burrage of Cesarea testified to the 
need which the missionaries feel of the pres- 
ence of the Holy Spirit, to the comfort in hav- 
ing the right words put into their mouths 
when earnestly sought. 

Mrs. Wilcox, secretary of W. B. M. I., was 
warmly welcomed, and spoke of recent fel- 
lowship with Miss Benedict, who has lately 
returned from Japan, where she has been 
most useful in Kobe College and other de- 
partments of work; also of Miss Fensham, 
dean of the American College for Girls in 
Constantinople, the first woman to be ad- 
mitted as a student in Chicago Theological 
Seminary, now in her second year there and 
elected president of her class. 

Mrs. Gustin, connected with mission work 
in the Christian Church of the United States 
and Canada, spoke of the wonderful way in 
which God has imparted his spirit to the 
women of these later years. 

Mrs. Joseph Cook was reminded of an inci- 
dent during the siege of Peking when the 
singing of the Doxology by Chinese Chris- 
tians induced Japanese soldiers to lay down 
their arms. 

Mrs. Gulick referred to the three annual 
board meetings which she has attended 
within a few weeks in St. Louis, Chicago 
and Boston, in each of which China was the 
most prominent field and the keynote was 
greater consecration. 





The Church Prayer Meeting 


Topic, Nov. 25-Dec. 1. Value of Public 
Thanksgiving. Neh. 12: 27-47; Ps. 100; 
Eph. 5: 19, 20. 

More impressive and uplifting than private. A 
testimony to the world. 
_ [For prayer meeting editorial see page 730.} 
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The Coming Revival 


The aim of the next revival will be 
ethical and spiritual. It will insist on 
man’s right to the highest life that is 
possible. It will call men to love, to 
purity, to prayer, to the heavenly state 
realized upon earth. It will draw them 
into visible fellowships in which the lofti- 
est spiritual conceptions shall be embod. 
ied in personal lives. The societies thus 
set up will yield the kind of joy expressed 
in Peter the Venerable’s letter to Ber. 
nard, in which he says, ‘Must not one 
prefer to every earthly thing the happi- 
ness of living with you?” They will each, 
in Schleiermacher’s expressive words, 
“earry their Fatherland with them.” 
Their collective influence will tend to 
re-create the state, proving once more 
that the only real solution for national 

roblems is a spiritual one. The quaint 
idea of Fourier, “that by and by a spir- 
itual nation will get a better climate,” 
will in a manner be realized. If we do 
not get rid of our fogs, there will be at 
least a clearer atmosphere for the soul to 
breathe in. 

The next revival will have no quarrel 
with science, for it will be scientific ; nor 
with art, for it will be art’s ally and 
penetrating spirit. It will respect human 
nature, and not try to ride, rough-shod, 
overit. But it will proclaim afresh, with 
an authority that none can gainsay, that 
the religious conception of life is the only 
one that makes it tolerable, or even com- 
prehensible. It will assert, with a new 
force, that the explanation of man’s posi- 
tion in the world is, in the words of 
Albrecht Ritschl, for ‘‘the founding of 
that universal moral community which is 
designated the kingdom of God.” The 
church’s business today is to believe in 
this revival and to work for it. Accord- 
ing to her faith will it be done unto her. 
Newman’s words are still true: ‘ Igno- 
rance of her own power is her only weak- 
ness.”” When the Christian community 
has once more awakened to the sense of 
its unique opportunity, to the ally it pos- 
sesses in each burdened human breast, 
and to the infinite of spiritual power on 
which it ultimately rests, the next re- 
vival will have begun.—J. B., in Chris- 
tian World. 


The times cry aloud for another general 
visitation of the Spirit. The multiform 
material improvements of the age, the 
ceaseless encroachments of the worldly 
spirit upon the religious life, call for a 
new inbreathing of the life from above. 
The spiritual horizon is not without signs 
of the showers of grace. The cloud of 
the size of a man’s hand hangs promi- 
nently over the great sea of our modern 
life. There is much encouragement to 
believe that the next general revival of 
the Christian life and spirit will be marked 
by a strong popular grasp on the vital 
truths of Scripture and an embodiment 
of the basal teachings of the religion of 
Jesus in the civic life of the people. Such 
a revival will give the world the best ex- 
emplification of the practical nature and 
value of the doctrine of human brother- 
hood and greatly increase the actual rule 
of Christ among men in their manifold 
relations.—Bishop John F. Hurst, in 
Western Christian Advocate. 





The widow of Admiral “Jack” Phillip, he 
who at Santiago won immortal fame by say- 
ing, “‘ Don’t cheer, boys; the poor fellows are 
dying,” is left with only a pension of $30 per 
month, the social and official expenditures of 
naval commanders, which. Uncle Sam refuses 
to pay for but expects all his servants to de- 
fray, having prevented Mr. Phillip from sav- 
ing aught. Men of eminence in all walks of 
life are endeavoring to raise a fund of $100,- 
000 with which to endow the widow with an 
income during her life. When she has ceased 
needing it the fund will revert as an endow- 
ment of the sailors’ home near the Brooklyn 
Navy Yard, in which Admiral Phillip was so 
much interested. Subscriptions may be sent 
to J. P. Morgan & Co., New York city. 
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Two Thanksgiving Proclamations 


With a Century Between 


1800 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. By His Excellency Caleb Strong, Esquire, Governor of the Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts, A Proclamation For a Day of Public Thanksgiving. 

It being the duty of a People at all times to Acknowledge the Providence of Almighty God, and to recollect His Benefits 
with Gratitude, especially in seasons of public Peace and Prosperity—and it having been the invariable usage of our pious An- 
cestors, at the close of the year, to devote a day to the service and praise of that Great and Gracious Being, who is the Object 
of all duty, and whose tender mercies are over all His works: 

I have therefore thought fit, by and with the advice and consent of the Council, to appoint Thursday, the twenty-seventh 
day of November next, to be observed by the People of this Commonwealth as a day of Public Thanksgiving,—hereby calling 
upon the Ministers and People of every denomination, to assemble on the said day, that we may unitedly pay our grateful and 
affectionate homage to the Author of all Good, for His distinguishing kindness to our Forefathers, and to Us—in providing 
them a refuge from oppression, and protecting them when surrounded with innumerable dangers—in blessing them with Civil 
Liberty and the light and influence of the Gospel, and disposing them to nurture their Posterity in the love of Learning, Virtue 
and rational Freedom :—In supporting us through the difficulties of the late Revolution, and giving us wisdom to establish Con- 
stitutions favorable to Liberty and Happiness—In prospering the administration of the Government, and preserving the im- 
portant life of the Chief Magistrate of the Union—In exempting us, during the last year, from the calamities of War, and from 
wasting sickness and every desolating Judgement; and in succeeding the labors of the Husbandman, and crowning the year 
with its Fruits:—And for that degree of protection and prosperity which He has been pleased to afford to our Commerce, Navi- 
gation and Fishery:—For the progress of Literature and the useful Arts:—For the numerous bounties of His Providence, and 
all that variety which supports or delights our lives ; and especially for the blessings of the Gospel of His Son, who has brought 
life and immortality to light. 

And together with these grateful acknowledgements, that we humbly confess our unworthiness, and present our suppli- 
cations to the God of Mercy, to pardon our multiplied sins, and continue His protection and favor to the United States.—To 
guide the National and State Governments in ways of integrity and safety ; and preserve the People from faction and licen- 
tiousness:—To smile upon our University, and College, and Schools of Learning; and prosper our Agriculture, Manufactures 
and Commerce:—To promote a spirit of Industry, Sobriety and Frugality, and the belief and practice of true Religion, that we 
may have the blessedness of the Nation whose God is the Lord, and the People whom He has chosen for His own inheritance :— 
That the World may become more worthy of happiness, by the prevalence of humanity and benevolent affections among all th- 
inhabitants of the Eartb:—That the Peaceful Kingdom of the Redeemer may prevail universally, without rivalship or opposi 
tion ; and that there may be none to hurt or destroy. 

And I earnestly recommend to the People of this State, to abstain from all labor and recreation unsuitable to the solem™ 
nities of the said day. 

Given at the Council Chamber, in Boston, this twenty-sixth day of September, in the year of our Lord, one thousand 
and eight hundred, and in the twenty-fifth year of the Independence of the United States of America. 

: CALEB STRONG. 
By His Excellency’s Command, with the Advice and Consent of the Council. JonHn AVERY, Secretary. 


God save the Commonwealth of Wassachusetts. 


1900 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. By His Excellency W. Murray Crane, Governor : A Proclamation For a Day of Public 
Thanksgiving and Praise. 

Conforming to a venerated custom of the Commonwealth at this season of the year, after the harvest has been gathered, 
I hereby appoint, with the advice and consent of the Council, Thursday, Nov. 29, to be a day of Thanksgiving and Praise. 

Massachusetts has abundant cause for gratitude to Almighty God. Her institutions of liberty, education and charity 
have wonderfully prospered ; a strong and resolute people, obeying law and loving order, have reared here a great Common- 
wealth, that has ever cherished—and never more ardently than now—those precepts of public and private conduct which pro- 
mote good citizenship, and those beliefs in spiritual truths which exalt character and preserve society. 

In grateful recognition of the Divine beneficence I recommend that on the day named the people of the Commonwealth 
assemble in their usual places of worship and by family firesides, to acknowledge anew their dependence upon the Giver of 
‘every good gift and every perfect gift.” 

Given at the Council Chamber, in Boston, this thirty-first day of October, in the year of our Lord one thousand nine 
hundred, and of the Independence of the United States of America the one hundred and twenty-fifth. 

W. Murray CRANE. 


By His Excellency the Governor, with the Advice and Consent of the Council. WiLuiaAm M. OLIN, Secretary. 


God save the Commonwealth of Wassachusetts, 
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The Vermont Outlook—for Temperance and Other Things 


Consulting State Editors: Sec. C. H. Merrill, St. Johnsbury; Rev. Messrs. H. L. Bailey, Middletown Springs; Evan Thomas, 


“Tam going to try to make 
the first Sunday in the cen- 
tury rich in additions to the 
church.” Thus writes one of the most 
resourceful and successful of our young 
pastors. A week or two ago another pas- 
tor issued an invitation from the pulpit 
to any wishing to receive instruction with 
reference to a public confession of Christ 
and admission to the church on the first 
Sunday of the century to meet at the 
parsonage the following Monday evening. 
Six among the most promising young per- 
sons in the place responded, and arrange- 
ments were made for a weekly meeting 
for the systematic study of the funda- 
mental truths of Christianity and the 
duties and privileges of the Christian life. 
The motive offered by the entrance upon 
a new century may be easily overworked, 
but the event naturally invites thought- 
fulness in regard to the great problems 
of life, and the aid to Christian decision 
which it offers should not be despised. 


Beginning the 
New Century 


The increasing rigor with 
which the prohibitory law 
has been enforced within 
the past two years and the adoption of 
what has come to be known as the 
‘“‘method of injunction” have aroused 
the opponents of the law to renewed and 
more systematic and determined efforts 
to secure its repeal. They have freely 
predicted and many frends of the law 
have feared that they would be success- 
ful this year, but at this writing the ful- 
fillment of their prediction is highly im- 
probable. Many formidable obstructions 
stand in the way. The license men had 
their first disappointment in Governor 
Stickney’s message, which declared em- 
phatically in favor of the present law. 
They are encountering another difficulty 
now in a growing opposition on the part 
of prominent business men who have 
made careful inquiries as to the effect 
upon trade of the substitution of license 
for no license, and have become con- 
vinced that they do not want a change in 
our liquor laws. Furthermore, the lead- 
ers of the license movement and authors 
of the present license bill find it difficult 
to make plain to the average legislator 
why a measure professedly urged in the 
interest of temperance and having for its 
avowed object to check the sale and re- 
duce the consumption of intoxicating 
drink should be so earnestly and gener- 
ously supported by liquor dealers outside 
the state and prospective dealers within 
it. 


The Outlook for 
Prohibition 


A Young People’s Alliance in 
Burlington 


The Christian Endeavor Society of the First 
Church, Burlington, has been disbanded and 
its place taken by the Young People’s Alliance 
of the First Church. The specific features of 
the Christian Endeavor pledge do not appear 
in that new organization. Its object is stated 
to be “the co-operation of the young people 
of the church for growth in Christian charac- 
ter, service and fellowship,” and all young 


Essex Junction; C. R. Seymour, Bennington 


people are eligible to membership ‘‘ who are 
willing to be identified with our common 
work, who will be loyal to its purpose, who 
will undertake to do the things they can do 
best, and who will show this by signing these 
articles.””’ It has seven committees of five 
members each. ~. 


The Anti-Saloon Law of Vermont 
BY REV. E. M. CHAPMAN 


The friends of civic virtue in Vermont are 
facing once more the oft-repeated attempt of 
the liquor interests to gain a better footing in 
the state. The conditions under which the 
battle is being fought are none too well un- 
derstood beyond the borders of the state, as 
is shown by an occasional paragraph in the 
newspapers. Even in so authoritative a treat- 
ise as Rowntree and Sherwell’s The Temper- 
ance Problem I find Vermont classed with 
Maine and New Hampshire, as though her 
law duplicated theirs. In point of fact the 
Vermont law presents certain features of es- 
pecial interest by reason of its contrast with 
the laws of those states and its peculiar adap- 
tation to the Vermont conditions. Let me 
briefly summarize some of its more important 
provisions : 


I. No person shall, except as otherwise spe- 
cially provided, manufacture, sell, furnish or 
give away any intoxicating liquor. (A person 
may “give away” liquor in his private family 
unless his dwelling becomes a place of public 
resort. ) 


For a violation of this statute the following 
penalty is provided. For a first offense the 
offender shall be fined from $5 to $100, and 
may be imprisoned not more than thirty days. 
For each subsequent offense he shall be fined 
$10 to $200, and shall also be imprisoned from 
one month to one year. ? 

A common seller or manufacturer shall be 
fined, first conviction, $100; second, $200; 
third conviction $200 and imprisonment from 
four to twelve-months. (A common seller 
denotes one whose sales exceed five and are 
less than ten. If his sales exceed ten he may 
be fined for each as a separate offense. ) 


II. Each town may say whether or not it 
shall have a liquor agent appointed for one 
year by a county commissioner (elected bi- 
ennially ), who may sell liquor for medicinal, 
chemical and mechanical purposes. He must 
not be an innkeeper or keeper of any house of 
public entertainment. He has a definite sal- 
ary. He purchases no liquor, that being done 
by the selectmen. All excess of profits above 
ten per cent. must be paid to the state. 


This agent must keep record of all sales— 
what, when, how much, for what purpose and 
to whom—and such record is open to inspec- 
tion. A town may abolish an agency at any 
legally called meeting warned for that pur- 
pose. 

These two articles comprise the essential 
features of the law. It is primarily directed 
against the saloon, and secondarily against 
the improper use of liquor by the individual 
citizen. It does not deny the right of the 
individual to procure and use liquor for neces- 
sary purposes, but it acts upon the principle 
that liquor is too dangerous a commodity to 
make its sale as a matter of private gain con- 
sort with the good of the community. Since 
1852 a law of this general nature has been 
upon the statute-books of Vermont. It has 
been frequently amended. It is doubtless sus- 
ceptible of further advantageous amendment. 
But it is not too much to say that it commends 
itself to the great body of Vermont citizens as 
a wise and practicable law. The forces threat- 
ening its integrity are three: 


1. The liquor interests without the state 
which oppose it as a matter of business. 4 
member of the present legislature, who him- 
self favors the so-called “referendum ” bi!] 
now pending, admitted to me that all great 
liquor companies would unquestionably be on 
the side of the bill as against the law. 

2, That element existent in most communi- 
ties, and especially strong in the cities, which 
wants the saloon without reference to its in- 
fluence for good or ill upon private and civic 
morals. 

3. That considerable number of good citi- 
zens who have lived many years under the 
present law, have seen its imperfections, have 
had no experience of any other system of deal- 
ing with the traffic, and in a rather blind and 
irresponsible way are ready to try “ some- 
thing else.”” Some of these may be influenced 
by the specious argument that along the bor- 
der “‘money is going out of the state,” but the 
general mental caliber of Vermonters is a lit- 
tle too great to permit very many of them to 
be thus befooled. 

The bill now pending in the legislature is 
skillfully adapted to deceive the less cautious 
of this third class. I need mention but two 
points in illustration of this statement. It ap- 
pears to refer the whole matter to the people 
by a so-called “referendum” clause. But it 
provides for the referendum vote upon the 
first Tuesday in March—a date in the stormi- 
est part of the year, when the condition of the 
roads is often such as to put the entire vote of 
rural Vermont at the greatest disadvantage. 
Again, it is heralded abroad not merely as a 
* local option ’”’ but a “ high-license ” measure. 
Yet the maximum license is but $1,000, while 
in 219 out of 246 towns and cities of the state 
the maximum license would under its pro- 
visions be but $500 and the minimum $100. 

Before coming to Ve mont I had had con- 
siderable experience of three communities. 
The community that I know best in al) the 
world is my Connecticut home—a town of 
1,500 inhabitants. Under a local option sys- 
tem I have never seen it absolutely free from 
the abuse of liquor, even in no license years, 
while in license years I have seen it con- 
demned to be the drinking place of all its 
neighbors. 

My first pastorate was in New Hampshire. 
There the prohibitory law, lacking as it did 
the special features of the Vermont law, was 
either a dead letter or occasionally galvanized 
into spasmodic and ineffectual life by the ef- 
fort of some conscientious official. 

For seven years I was resident in a large 
and well-governed Massachusetts city. I saw 
it make trial of a “license” and a “no li- 
cense”’ régime. I do not expect to see a li- 
cense system better administered by the com- 
missioners than it was in Worcester. But my 
conviction grew with my experience, that for 
the wage-earner, for the boys and young men. 
for the man of diseased appetite, who yet 
would be glad to restrain it if he could, and for 
all residents in those quarters of the city 
where the saloons naturally congregated, the 
chance for decent and self-respecting life was 
distinctly greater in a no license than in a li- 
cense year. 

The Vermont law is not a perfect one. It is 
not perfectly administered. But it is so good 
a law andit is so well administered as to keep 
the open saloon in abeyance in the vast major- 
ity of Vermont communities. In some re- 
spects, moreover, it marks out a path which 
many scientific students of the temperance 
problem believe that future legislation must 
follow in many states. And Vermont will 
take a long step down and back if she consent 
to exchange it for the pending license bill. 
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Bennington’s Religious Census 

Four Protestant pastors of Bennington lately 
invited thirty-two of their workers to call upon 
the families of the village and report their 
number, with the church identification or 
preference of each individual. Of the nearly 
13,000 families about a third were found to be 
Catholic. Forty-eight announced themselves 
as having no church preference, and these 
were divided equally among the pastors, who 
were surprised to receive each not a few cards 
of preference from strangers. Cheerfully 
they entered upon their duties of parish ex- 
tension without fear of treading on disputed 
territory. 

Not least among the benefits of the canvas 
was the simultaneous Christian : visitation. 
As a rule the callers were cordially received 
and the public response in somewhat larger 
attendance upon church services was imme- 
diate. So much has improved acquaintance 
and a better understanding to do with popu- 
lar movements of all sorts, those of a religious 
nature by no means excepted. Another grate- 
ful feature was the hearty unity of all who 
co-operated indicative of a new feeling of the 
importance to such a community that all 
Protestants, at least, should work together 
in view of certain broad interests. The pas- 
tors believe they see in this undertaking 
promise of a more vital enterprise embracing 
the entire town. Cc. R. 8. 


The Fairfield Centennial 

The recent celebration at Fairfield was at- 
tended by a goodly number of former resi- 
dents and members of the church. The chief 
interest in the program attached, perhaps, to 
the carefully written historical sketch by 
Mrs. H. E. Bentley. The address of the day 
was given by Rev. Edwin Wheelock of Cam- 
bridge, who has long maintained a kindly and 
helpful interest in this church. Mr. Joseph 
Northrop, grandson of Rey.. Benjamin Woos- 
ter, a pastor here for thirty-five years, read 
interesting extracts from the autobiography 
of his illustrious grandsire, of whom he told 
many capital stories. A poem written by 
C. Dwight Cooledge, son of a former pastor, 
was read, and a centennial hymn by Mrs. 
Mary H. Wheeler was sung. 

This church, which now has but eight mem- 
bers, and is kept alive by the fostering care 
of the Domestic Missionary Society, in its 
early days was the strongest in this section, 
and was the guardian angel of the then weak 
but now strong church at St. Albans. It was 
organized by Rev. Nathaniel Turner, a mis- 
sionary from Massachusetts. Its second pas- 
tor, ‘‘ Father’ Wooster, was a sturdy man of 
marked ability, long the best known and most 
intluential clergyman in this region. He it 
was who led a large part of his congregation 
from the morning service one Sunday in 1812 
to the battle of Plattsburgh. Others of its 
pastors bore the names of Buckham and 
Wild, well known in the anrals of the Con- 
gregational ministry of Vermont. The pres- 
ent pastor is Rev. Daniel McIntyre, who sup- 
plies it from East Fairfield. E. T. 








The “ Missionary’s” New Dress 

Our congratulations to the Vermont Mis- 
xionary, Which begins its twelfth volume 
with an eight-page form, affording generous 
Space for missionary intelligence. Its im- 
proved paper, type and heading are among 
the outward, visible signs of an inward, spir- 
itual grace which always existed, and together 
these form a harmonious whole highly -ap- 
preciated by its readers. 





Thomas Arnold, fellow of the Royal Uni- 
versity of Ireland, brother of Matthew Arnold 
and father of the well-known novelist, Mrs. 
Humphry Ward, died last week. 





THE CONGREGATIONALIST 
-Notable Anniversaries 


Quarter-centennial of Our Largest 
Church 


The twenty-fifth annivérsary of the organi- 
zation of Tompkins Avenue Church brings 
together nearly all of the Congregational min- 
isters of Brooklyn and vicinity, for all were 
invited to take part and nearly all accepted. 
The celebration began last Sunday morning 
with a sermon by Dr. Meredith. In the after- 
noon the two Sunday schools held a joint 
meeting addressed by Dr. J. L. Hurlburt, and 
in the evening addresses were made by Dr. 
A. J. Lyman and Mr. St. Clair McKelway, 
editor of the Brooklyn Eagle. Special serv- 
ices are planned for Tuesday, Wednesday and 
Friday evenings, of which we shall speak in 
next week’s issue. 

The church was organized in July, 1875, by 
twenty persons, of whom eleven are still con- 
nected with it, most of them in active work. 
In addition, many who joined during its first 
year are still active members in every sense. 

Dr. Meredith is the fourth pastor. The first 
was Rev. C. D. Helmer, who came from Chi- 
cago just after the society was organized and 
remained for three years, when impaired 
health obliged him to resign. During his pas- 
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torate and that of Rev. S. M. Freeland, who 
succeeded him, the church worshiped in a 
leased building aefoss'the way from its pres- 
ent-edifice. After about a year Mr. Freeland 
was followed by Dr.-Penteeost, who served 
the church for about six years. During his 
pastorate the church purchased the building 
in which it had worshiped from the first, and 
shortly afterward erected a chapel at Park 
and Marcy Avenues, where it started what is 
now known as the Branch Church. 

Dr. Pentecost resigned in January, 1887, and 
a few months after the pulpit was filled by 
the present pastor, who came from Boston. 
Though the eongregation was large when he 
first came, his personality and preaching soon 
drew much greater numbers, and it became 
quickly apparent that the building was not 
large enough to accommodate the audiences. 
The year after Dr. Meredith took charge, 
therefore, a plot 135 by 185 feet was purchased 
at the corner of Tompkins Avenue and Mc- 
Donough Street, and the erection of a church 
edifice was begun. The new church was fin- 
ished and dedicated in January, 1889, and not 
long afterward twenty feet more were pur- 
chased on the McDonough Street side of the 
property, and a chapel was erected to accom- 
modate the Sunday school. The old building 
was sold to the Episcopal Church of the 
Epiphany, which still occupies it. The total 
cost of the Tompkins Avenue Church prop- 
erty was over $250,000. It is worth much 
more than that now, as values in that neigh- 
borhood have appreciated. 

During its quarter of a century over 4,000 
members have been received, more than half 


.during the thirteen years of Dr. Meredith’s 


pastorate. The present membership is about 
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2,300, making this the largest church in the 
denomination. The combined Sunday schools 
number over 3,500. The church is noted for its 
benevolences and has expended during Dr. 
Meredith’s pastorate about half a million dol- 
lars in benevolence. The home expenses have 
been about half that sum. O. N. A. 


Auburndale’s Jubilee 


The church at Auburndale, Mass., has cele- 
brated its fiftieth anniversary by a delightful 
series of meetings. They were introduced by 
two able sermons from the pastor, Rev. C. M. 
Southgate, reviewing the scientific and reli- 
gious movements of the half-century. A 
sketch of the church’s share in missions, by 
Dr. E. E. Strong, told of its gifts, the twenty 
members who had served in the foreign field 
and the eight now laboring there. Eighty-three 
children of missionaries are, or have been, 
members of this church. At the Sunday 
school celebration reminiseences were given 
by seven ex-superintendents. An evening de- 
voted to the young people’s work was in charge 
of Dr. F. E. Clark, whose father was the first 
installed pastor. On Nov. 14, the anniversary 
of organization, an admirable historical ad- 
dress was given by the pastor emeritus, Rev. 
Calvin Cutler, whose pastorate has covered 
thirty-three years. His predecessors, Rev. 
Edward W. Clark and Dr. Augustus H. Car- 
rier, were represented by letters. A paper by 
Mrs. C. C. Burr reviewed the work of the 
women. A social hour and collation, followed 
by informal addresses, filled the time till the 
evening session. 

Salutations were then received from pastors 
of the oldest two Newton Congregational 
churches, Rev. E. M. Noyes and Dr. H. J. Pat- 
rick. Pastors of the Auburndale Episcopal 
and Methodist churches also brought greet- 
ings. A pleasant feature of the evening was 
the presentation of hearty congratulatory res- 
olutions, accompanied by a beautiful bouquet, 
from the officers-of the Methodist Church. 
Another was an anthem prepared for the oc- 
casion and dedicated to Rev. Mr. Cutler, the 
music being by Prof. Horatio W. Parker of 
Yale, whose father was the architect of the 
church. The words were selected by the com- 
poser’s mother, formerly the organist. The 
chief address of the evening was eloquently 
given by Dr. Alexander McKenzie, who re- 
ceived an impulse to enter the ministry while 
boarding with one of Auburndale’s early res- 
idents. Two original members of the church 
were present, Mrs. Eliza H. Walker and her 
brother, Mr. William G. Harding, and a large 
collection of portraits of early members was 
on exhibition. Many references were made to 
the recent death of two of the committee of 
arrangements, Dr. Henry A. Hazen and Mr. 
Charles C. Burr, a charter member and dea- 
con for nearly fifty years. The celebration 
closed Nov. 16, with an evening of reminis- 
nences. Ae Wok 


Semi-centennial in Pittsfield, Mass. 

South Church completed last week the ju- 
bilee exercises commemorating its fiftieth anni- 
versary. Its first pastor was the late Samuel 
Harris of Yale University. Its present pas- 
tor, Rev. I. C. Smart, has been connected with 
the church for fifteen years. 

The exercises began Sunday morning, Nov. 
11, with a special communion service, followed 
by the anniversary sermon by the pastor. 
The aged and infirm were brought to the 
church in carriages and the service was most 
impressive. . 

In the evening First Church united in the 
service. The principal feature was the histori- 
cal address, carefully compiled by Mr. F. E. 
Peirson, clerk and deacon, whose father, the 
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Life 
Pointers 


* Pastors who have in mind simplifying the 
conditions of entrance into the church will 
be helped by the article, A Simple, Scriptural 
Creed. 

The success of the Child Nurture Institute 
in conservative Newton and the enthusiasm 
it aroused there should encourage similar 
efforts elsewhere. 

Apropos of the above, it is pleasant to note 
the lines of practical Christian service in 
which the children of Central Church, Fall 
River, are being trained. 

Our correspondent from the North Star 
State contributes at least two suggestions this 
week. So far as we know, he chronicles the 
first instance of a Congregational church ad- 
vertising in the secular press to a greater ex- 
tent than the usual announcement of services. 

The editor of the Church Economist, from 
which suggestive publication we glean facts 
used in the following “ side-lights,”’ proposes a 
Guild of St. Israel for those princely souls 
who, not content with mere planning and en- 
deavoring, resolve to do, to achieve, to prevail. 
We should indeed lose no time in asking our- 
selves the searching question which Kipling 
conceives as confronting “the naked soul of 
Tomlinson” at the gate of heaven: 

Ye have read, ye have heard, ye have thought, he 
said, 
Give answer, What ha’ ye done? 


Side-Lights from Other Denomi- 
nations 


The First Reformed Church of Xenia, 0O., 
by the use of a duplicating process, sends to 
each church member a financial statement of 
its income and outgo. It surely is only natural 
that the supporters of an enterprise should be 
interested to know where the money comes 
from and how it is used and should likea 
businesslike statement at hand for preference. 

The celebration of the centennial of the Bap- 
tist church in Exeter, N. H., impressively dem- 
onstrated the value of revivals. The history 
showed considerable accessions at frequent 
intervals after seasons of concentrated inter- 
estand faith. These ingatherings have marked 
the later as well as the earlier periods. The 
steady growth of this strong church and its 
present efficiency attest the worth of evan- 
gelistic motives and methods. 

Dr. R. B. Hull, pastor of Greenwood Baptist 
Church in Brooklyn, and his wife, some years 
ago instituted the custom of inviting seven or 
eight brother pastors to dine with them on 
election day, which is usually free from reli- 
gious engagements. The next year another 
group of pastors was similarly favored, and 
the plan was continued till all the forty or 
more pastors in the vicinity had shared their 
hospitality. Then they began the list over 
again. 

An unsectarian club, in which nearly all de- 
nominations are represented, has been organ- 
ized in Denver to study the Christian Church. 
The subject has been divided under five sub- 
heads—Biblical, Historical, Liturgical, Mis- 
sionary, and one devoted to Art and Music. 
A Biblical course has been arranged to cover 
three years. Each meeting is opened with a 
paper or address, which is followed by open 
discussion. The club was organized about 
six months ago and has more than 125 mem- 
bers. It is known as the Lectern League. 

One of the strongest advantages which the 
churches of the centralized denominations 
have over those of independent sects is that of 
universal co-operation. For example, the Ro- 
man Catholic bishop of Newark, N. J., has con- 
ceived a plan by which the mortgages on all 
the churches in his diocese are placed with one 
firm, which is glad to loan money at four per 
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cent. on so good security. It is estimated that 
the interest saved by the churches of his dio- 
cese alone amounts to nearly $20,000 in a sin- 
gle year. The bishop also plans to organize 
an independent company to carry the fire in- 
surance on all his churches. As the premi- 
ums will need to cover only the actual fire 
losses plus the cost of administration, which 
can be made light, the rate will naturally be 
much lower than existing companies offer. 


A Fitting Memorial 


A tribute to a life filled with loving deeds 
has been placed in Harvard Church, Brook- 
line, Mass., in the form of a beautiful window 
in memory of Elizabeth Cotton Thomas, wife 
of the pastor, Kev. Reuen Thomas, D. D. 

The subject is entitled The Angel of the 
Resurrection, and the design shows a mass of 








luxuriant foliage, in the midst of which 
stands an angel bearing in her hand the 
palm brauch, symbolizing victory over death. 
The inscription is, ‘‘ Blessed are the pure in 
heart, for they shall see God.” The simplic- 
ity of conception results in strength of deline- 
ation, and it appeals to all as an appropriate 
expression of the character of her to whom it 
will be an enduring memorial. 

The window, which is the gift of Mrs. 
Jacob P. Bates, was made at the Tiffany 
studios in New York, and is particularly 
rich in its color effects. The design is by 
Mr. Frederick Wilson. G. 


A Simple, Scriptural Creed 


At the annual church meeting January last 
the pastor of the South Evangelical Church of 
West Roxbury proposed that acceptance of 
the creed or its “‘authorized summary” be no 
longer a condition of church membership, but 
that a new brief statement of belief, couched 
in Scripture language and suitable for youth 
as well as adults, be substituted. 

The church clerk called up the pastor’s rec- 
ommendation in a later meeting of the stand- 
ing committee, and a sub-committee, consist- 


ing of the pastor and two other members, was 
appointed to consider the subject. After sey- 
eral conferences the committee recommended 
certain changes in the creed and the summary 
in order to simplify and modernize both sym- 
bols. This action was not from disapproval 
of the pastor’s desire for a new creed, but 
from deference to the supposed sentiments of 
the very conservative members of the church. 

The standing committee then unanimously 
indorsed the proposed changes and recom- 
mended them to the church for adoption. The 
pastor announced from the pulpit that at the 
prayer meeting the following Friday evening 
the amended creed would be read, and the 
ehurch asked to name a time when action 
would be taken. The church set an evening 
several weeks later, and asked the clerk to 
submit a copy of both the old and the revised 
creeds to any member who might wish to 
compare them. 

When the appointed evening came some 
slight verbal changes were made in the cov- 
enant, after which one of the most honored 
conservative members of the church moved to 
refer the whole subject of creed revision back 
to the committee, with instructions to prepare 
a short evangelical statement of belief from 
John 3: 16 and 1 John 1: 7-9, which statement, 
if adopted by the church, should be its only 
creed. This motion was unanimously carried, 
and in a few days the following creed was 
reported aud adopted: 

You believe that God so loved the world 
that ae gave his only begotten Son, that who- 
soe”er believeth in him should not perish, but 
have everlasting life; that if we walk in the 
light, as he is in the light, we have fellow- 
ship one with another, and the blood of Jesus 
Christ his Son cleanseth us from all sin; that 
if we say we have no sin, we deceive our- 
selves, and the truth is not in us; and that, if 
we confess our sins, he is faithful and just to 
forgive us our sins and to cleanse us from all 
unrighteousness. 


In the new manual soon to be published, 
under the general heading, Form for the Re- 
ception of Members, the church’s substantial 
agreement with the well-known creeds of Con- 
gregationalism will be confessed. So far as 
known this new creed is entirely satisfactory 
to the church. Its merits are evident. The 
first time .t was used a gentleman prominent 
in the parish, a good giver and hearer, but 
not a member of the church, said to tue pastor 
at the conclusion of the service: ‘‘ That’s good. 
I think I could take that.” F. 


7 ’t Give Up the Ship” 


In Weymouth, Mass., Nov. 7, an event of 
widespread interest took place, the launching 
of the United States torpedo boat destroyer 
Lawrence. The christening was performed 
by Miss Ruth Lawrence, a descendant of Cap- 
tain Lawrence of the old Chesapeake. . In the 
presence of thousands of spectators, includ- 
ing prominent men in New England and a 
large party of distinguished naval officers 
from Washington, the handsome and power- 
ful iron-clad “defender ” took to the water as 
lightly and gracefully as a swan. 

As she floated out into the river her signal 
flags read, ‘‘ Don’t give up the ship.” This 
was the dying appeal of Captain Lawrence of 
the Chesapeake in her unfortunate encounter 
with the Shannon, in Boston Bay, June 1, 
1813. Those words became the battle cry of 
the American navy for the remainder of the 
war. And when Commodore Perry success- 
fully challenged the English supremacy on 
the great inland seas, these famous words of 
Lawrence floated from the masthead of the 
flag ship and are suggestively coupled with 
Perry’s laconic dispatcli to General Harrison, 
** We rave met the enemy and they are ours.” 
Would that something of the tenacious spirit 
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cess in ecclesiastical affairs. 

Mention is made of this launching, not sim- 
ply because of its great commercial interest, 
even though it means much to New Eng- 
landers that one of the largest and best 
equipped shipbuilding enterprises of the coun- 
try is located within a few miles of Boston. 
But Congregationalists are especially inter- 
ested, since the rapid development of the East- 
ern Dock and Construction Company, which 
has recently removed from Weymouth to 
Quincy, will materially affect several churches 
of the order. The settlement of hundreds, 
and possibly thousands, of skilled workmen, 
in the next year or two, in a district bounded 
by four Congregational churches, with the 
fifth, that of Quincy Point, at the very center, 
is watched with growing interest. 

Two Congregational churches in this dis- 
trict have recently launched building enter- 
prises. The Finns of Quincy have nearing 
completion a commodious and comely edifice, 
which they hope to dedicate in the near fu- 
ture. Rev. S. D. Turner, four years ago, be- 
gan a mission among the colored people of 
Brockton, which was organized into the vigor- 
ous Lincoln Church three years ago, and re- 
cently laid the corner stone of its new build- 
ing under especially auspicious circumstances. 
The whole work is heartily indorsed and 
aided by the sister churches. 

One of the largest religious gatherings for 
many years convened in Bethany Church, 
Quincy, to hear Charles M. Sheldon. An af- 
ternoon audience which taxed to the utmost 
even the standing room of a large edifice indi- 
cates that the simple presentation of the old 
gospel has not lost its virility. The presence 
of twenty-five sympathetic ministers gives 
promise of deepening interest and better work 
in the churches. During the five years’ pas- 
torate of Rev. E. N. Hardy, Bethany has re- 
ceived 140 members, of whom forty per cent. 
are men. NORFOLK. 


With the New Jersey Churches 


The Northern Conference includes most of 
the churches of our order within the state, the 
remainder being counted with Philadelphia. 
Unusual interest was attached to the session 
held last week at Upper Montclair, as the 
meeting was made a part of the celebration 
dedicating the new edifice and contributed 
much to the general joy. 

The program focused attention upon The 
Twentieth Century Church. A preliminary 
address was given by Dr. Josiah Strong, in 
which he indicated needed Adjustment to 
New Social and Industrial Conditions and de- 
scribed with clearness the League for Social 
Service, which he represents, giving abun- 
dant evidence of its usefulness in this direc- 
tion. 

Upon the general theme there were four 
speakers. Dr. F. W. Baldwin considered the 
Mission of the Church in the coming century 
to be exalting spirituality over materialism 
and losing itself in the larger life of the 
world. Its Message was declared by Rev. 
C. L. Goodrich to be of righteousness, spirit- 
uality and brotherhood. Rev. J. A. Fairley 
forecast Changes in Worship determined by 
the theology of the century. A rationalized 
worship would return to simplicity. The va- 
rious portions of the service will all be re- 
garded as avenues leading to the heart. The 
Work of the Church is to be accomplished, 
Dr. D. E. Marvin believes, through a regener- 
ated society. Responsibility for civic life is 
to be more fully discharged. 

The conference heard with interest Dr. Ed- 
ward Hawes, who has taken temporary charge 
of the Ministerial Relief Fund, and President 
Gates of Iowa College, a former pastor of the 
entertaining church. Little business was al- 
lowed to intrude upon the time of the confer- 
ence. Rev. T. €. Miller- was chosen moder- 
ator for the year. At the meeting of the Con- 


gregational Union—the home missionary so-. 





$1,100 were reported. WwW. P. 


Dedication at Upper Montclair, N. J. 


The Christian Union Congregational Church 
celebrated, during the week Nov. 11-18, the 
dedication of its new house of worship. The 
pastor is Rev. H.S. Bliss, formerly assistant 
of Dr. Lyman Abbott at Plymouth Church, 
Brooklyn, and he and his people were almost 
overcome by the kind congratulations of their 
many friends. 

The accompanying cut gives a hint of the 
beauty of the exterior of the new building, 
though it is difficult adequately to represent 
by a picture the imposing dignity which the 
architecture—of an extremely English type— 
and the superb location give to the structure. 
The massive stone tower which guards the 
door and through which one enters is in itself 
a strengthener of faith and forcibly suggests 
Luther’s hymn, “ Kin Feste Burg.”” The in- 
terior is bright and cheery while reverent and 
chaste, and provides in itself an acceptable 
service independent of minister, organist or 
choir. One seldom sees a temple more sug- 
gestive of true worship. 

The initial service was on Sunday morning, 
when the keys of the church were formally 
presented to the trustees by the chairman of 
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of Lawrence might lead to a Perry-like suc- ciety of the state—disbursements of about L. B. Platt. Though the service was late in 


closing many lingered about the tables spread 
by the hospitable ladies of the church, enjoy- 
ing the spirit of fellowship that the speakers 
had engendered. 

Thursday evening was made memorable by 
addresses from three of the most distin- 
guished clergymen of Greater New York. 
Dr. Charles Cuthbert Hall, president of Union 
Seminary, described The Reflex Effects on the 
Home Church of Evangelization Abroad. Dr. 
Edward Judson, pastor of Judson Memorial 
Church, spoke on the Conversion of the Home 
Church as the Result of Foreign Missionary 
Enterprise. Dr. A. J. Lyman of South 
Church, Brooklyn, used the word vitality as 
expressing the dominating note of the pres- 
ent church life. It is doubtful if three more 
inspiring addresses were ever listened to ina 
single evening. 

On Sunday Dr. A. H. Bradford preached 
an eloquent sermon on the Ideal of the Chureh. 
At the musical service in the evening, Dr. 
N. D. Hillis brought the services to a climax, 
fully sustaining his reputation as one of the 
foremost of pulpit orators and endearing him- 
self to all who heard him. 

The Christian Union Congregational 
Church thus enters upon a new epoch of its 
history. From the small beginning of eight- 
een years ago, when the church organized 
with only thirty-five members, it has grown 
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CHRISTIAN UNION CHURCH, UPPER MONTCLAIR 


the building committee. A unique feature 
was the presentation to the pastor of a silver 
key to the church, suitably engraved, to be 
kept by him as a lasting souvenir of the oc- 
casion. Dr. Lyman Abbott preached a brief 
sermon to the children, after which the pastor 
preached the sermon of dedication, The 
strenuous effort of Mr. Bliss throughout all 
these services to keep all congratulation, self- 
satisfaction and boasting entirely out of 
thought has been truly remarkable and has 
kept all the speeches and addresses on a very 
high plane. He has held the people’s thoughts 
to the future, not to the work achieved, seek- 
ing not praise for what they have cone, but 
helpful suggestions or warnings from the 
perils which new opportunities bring. In the 
evening a second large congregation gathered 
to hear Dr. Abbott’s inspiring sermon. At 
the close of both services even the warnings 
of the pastor could not prevent the many visi- 
tors from extending informally their heartiest 
congratulations and best wishes. Tuesday 
evening a large congregation assembled to 
hear the sermon of Dr. ©. H. Parkhurst of 
New York, who made an earnest plea for 
a better understanding of the fundamental 
truths of Christianity. 

Wednesday evening was devoted to social 
enjoyment, music and informal addresses by 
the pastor, the architect, Mr. J. Cleveland 
Cady of New York; Rev. A. H. Grant, pastor 
of Unity Church, Montclair; ex-President 
G. A. Gates of Grinnell, Io., the first pastor of 
the church; Rev. W. O. Weeden, an ex-pastor ; 
and Rev. Dr. A. H. Bradford of Montclair. A 


‘letter was read from another ex-pastor, Rev. 


to its present membership of 273. The new 
$75,000 edifice is dedicated free of debt and 
pastor and people rejoice in the love which 
has bound them together as a smaller church, 
and hope that with the growth of coming 
years the spirit of the old fellowship will 
abide. L. F. B. 


Connecticut Sunday Schools Convene 


Their twenty-second biennial session was 
held in Bridgeport, Nov. 13-15. The city was 
in gala attire, having the previous day cele- 
brated its centennial. Most of the exercises 
were held in the First Methodist Church. 
Success was assured from the start. Plans 
bad been perfectly laid, the chorus choir well 
trained, homes were hospitably thrown open, 
and greetings of friends old and new added 
social cheer. The large audience-room was 
well filled when the mayor rose to bid a cor- 
dial welcome, and by evening every available 
space was oecupied. The evident interest 
continued throughout the convention, and the 
Spirit of God was manifest in the earnestness 
of the speakers and the conviction and inspi- 
ration which they were able to effect in the 
minds of their listeners. The large number 
of men in the prime of life attending was en- 
couraging. The clear, round tones of the 
women speakers auded pleasure to their terse 
messages. 

Many reports testified to the value of the se- 
ries of lectures given by Prof. F. K. Sanders 
of Yale University upon the four gospels dur- 
ing the past year. On Wednesday afternoon 
a children’s rally was held, when Miss Lucey G. 
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Stock gave a blackboard talk to several hun- 
dred small children from the local primary 
departments. An effort to raise the debt of 
$1,000, which had accumulated during: the 
past two years resulted in raising $835. The 
president, Mr. William H. Hall, was re- 
elected. 

The superintendents had an opportunity to 
get together and discuss ideas informally dur- 
ing a reception tendered them at the Presby- 
terian Church, and both they and the dele- 
gates will return with fresh plans for progres- 
sive work and new ambition to execute them. 

K. M. 8S, 


From the Buckeye State 


Ohio means 4,157,545 people, plus so many as 
have arrived since the census man went his 
rounds. Nobody has got away, except a few 
who have one to Heaven. 


CITIES 


The Big Four hold their places, but in 
changed order, the second becoming first, and 
the fourth advancing to third. Cleveland 
leads with 381,768. Cincinnati has 325,902, 
with a large contingent across the river in 
Kentucky, who cannot be annexed. Toledo 
outstrips Columbus and has 131,822, while 
Columbus contains 125,860. Dayton is fifth, 
with 85,333. The five contain over a million 
people, one-fourth the population of the state, 
more than the population of Connecticut. In 
all but the fifth our work is hopeful. Cleve- 
land will soon speak for herself. In Cincin- 
nati skies are brighter, though with some 
clouds. In Toledo the Second Church, whose 
p henomenal growth has been noted, has taken 
the Birmingham Church under its wing, not 
nly sharing with it its pastor, but relieving 
he Missionary Society and the neighbor 

:. urches of financial obligation. 


CONFERENCES 


The autumn conference meetings were char- 
cterized by fine weather, notably good attend- 
ance and excellent programs. Puritan made 
its session an Institute on Congregationalism, 
under the general heads of The Congregational 
Churehes, The Churches of Puritan Confer- 
ence, The Local Church, and Congregational- 
ism and Reforms, Education and Evangeliza- 
tion. The theme at Toledo was The Word of 
God. At Plymouth Rock the minister and the 
layman got after each other, each telling what 
he would doif he were the other. Miami held 
one of the finest and strongest meetings in its 
history with Plymouth of Cincinnati. This 
church less than a year ago reported twelve 
members, all women, but now, through the 
vigor and faithfulness of Rev. Mr. and Rev. Mrs. 
Harris of the neighboring Storrs Church, has 
a membership of about fifty and cared finely 
for this large meeting. Cleveland Conference 
discussed Church Letters, Mormonism—espe- 
cially in northern Ohio, Rights of the 
Churches with Respect to the Missionary 
Boards, and Christian Work for College Men 
and Women. Central North distributed its 
addresses under the general topics An Awak- 
ening in Personal Work, and Fellowship. 
Grand River, as well as others, held memorial 
services for brethren personally known and 
deeply loved who have gone to martyrdom in 
China. The Ohio conferences were never 
more effectively filling their place and exem- 
plifying fellowship. Preparations are already 
under way for the meeting next May of the 
state association, which is to overstep the 
state boundary and invade the “sacred soil’”’ 
of West Virginia with a meeting in the city 
of Huntington. Rev. Messrs. John McCarthy 
and George Gadsby, pastors at Huntington 
and Ceredo, are making careful plans for a 
memorable occasion. 


COUNCILS 


In September a council recognized at Con- 
neaut a heroic and self-sacrificing little band 
of Finnish people, so determined to have a 
church that they have since dedicated a 





comely little house, some of them mortgaging 
their own homes to build it. Two other coun- 
cils are notable, not only as ordaining two 
promising young men to the ministry, but as 
recognizing the growing needs of our larger 
churches. At Elyria Paul H. Metcalf, a son 
of the Elyria church, was ordained, and at 
Marietta Walter R. Blackmer of Amherst and 
Hartford, in both cases as assistant pastors of 
those large and historic churches. 


CHANGES 


Mansfield, with the first of November, wel- 
comed a pastor to its important pulpit as suc- 
cessor to Dr. Fairfield. Rev. Charles Le- 
moine, after pastorates in London and Bir- 
mingham, came in 1894 to East Parade Church, 
Leeds, England, and now accepts a call to 
Mansfield. Rev. George Hill, after faithful 
service at Sullivan, goes to Richfield, and Rev. 
L. W. Mahn closes a fruitful pastorate at 
York to take up the work at Sullivan. Ohio 
definitely loses by the resignation at Nelson 
of Mrs. L. A. M. Bosworth to take up literary 
work. 

ANNIVERSARY 

Steubenville celebrated its twenty-fifth an- 
niversary with inspiring services under the 
lead of its beloved pastor, Rev. ©. C. Merrill. 
The presence of its first pastor, Dr. Tenney, 
added greatly to the interest of the occasion. 
The church has grown from the original 
forty-two members to about 200. Among 
former pastors are Drs. Blackman of Yale 
and Bradley of Grand Rapids, and Rev. C. W. 
Carroll of Cleveland. It enters its second 
quarter-century with hope and vigor. 

J. G. F. 


From the North Star State 


Fall activities are in full swing. About 
Winona, under the leadership of Rev. Dr. 
West, a Congregational club has been formed 
which follows new lines. It has passed the 
experimental stage, and has taken to itself 
the name Upper Mississippi Club. Its mem- 
bership includes adjacent parts of Wisconsin 
as well as southeastern Minnesota and is con- 
fined, we understand, to ministers. Once a 
month the club meets with some member for 
a day and a half or two days; papers are read 
and deliberately discussed, devotional meet- 
ings are held and real friendship is cultivated 
in the social hours. It is customary for each 
member to remember his brother pastors of 
the club in particular prayer each Monday 
morning. Knowing so well one another’s 
trials and blessings, such prayer means much. 

We notice the growing tendency to use 
printer’s ink. Rev. J. Sidney Gould of Owa- 
tonna probably makes more extensive use of 
the local paper than any other of our pastors. 
He buys advertising space on the front page 
of the local papers, sometimes having an inch 
across the front page. In this space the sub- 
jects of the Sunday sermons are given and 
the invitation extended to the public to attend 
the services. Not only has this method of 
announcement increased the congregations, 
but the expense has more than returned to 
the church through increased contributions. 
Rev. H. B. Harrison of Fairmont is among 
those who make intelligent use of the small 
printing-press. He has taught two high school 
boys to use it, and beside the calendar, invi- 
tation cards, tickets and other special uses 
the lads are now printing the church manual 
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and a catechism. Mr. Harrison finds this a 
help both to the church and in reaching boys 
interested in mechanical work. 3 

Congregationalism in the northwestern part 
of the state shows promising features this 
fall. At Moorhead the church is erecting a 
house of worship to cost $7,000. This will be 
one of the handsomest buildings possessed by 
any denomination north of the Twin Cities, 
This church is enjoying a season of great pros- 
perity under the pastorate of Rev John Rood. 
At Ada, not far away, where services for 
years were held in a transformed cottage, a 
$4,000 church nears completion. The cheap- 
ness of building material will enable Rey. 
H. W. Stiles to possess an attractive edifice 
for that money. At Bagley, Shevlin, Akeley 
and Felton comely meeting houses have been 
erected for new work through great sacrifices 
on the part of the settlers and with the help 
of the Church Building Society. These build- 
ings indicate the distinct forward movement 
which has followed the organization of Sunday 
schools and churches in that part of our state. 
The Twin City churches are enjoying a season 
of unusual quiet and prosperity. Results are 
seen in large additions at our November com- 
munions. Our ministry is probably more 
homogeneous than ever before and the fellow- 
ship in our ministerial gatherings has been 
peculiarly delightful. 

The Congregational Club devoted its Octo- 
ber meeting to the discussion of the new char- 
ter for Minneapolis. This gives the mayor 
great power and seeks to govern the city 
through departments. In general it follows 
the federal plan of national government. The 
professional politicians are opposed to the 
charter, as it takes power from their hands. 

The Northwestern Congregationalist, for 
some time published as a monthly, returned 
in September to a weekly issue, on which 
basis it originally started out ten years ago. 
The editorial work has been divided up among 
eight persons, each of whom is responsible 
for a department. So far this has produced 
an interesting and helpful paper. 

Minneapolis. R. P. H. 


The Utah Retrospect 


The hospitality of Park City church was 
taxed but not exceeded in entertaining the 
eleventh annual association of Utah. In its 
new chapel, completed last spring at a cost of 
about $5,000 and dedicated in July free of 
debt, the association passed three helpful and 
delightful days. No church was unrepre- 
sented and all the teaching force was present. 
Reports from both churches and schools were 
full of encouragement. At Ogden, under the 
efficient leadership of Mr. Goshen, the mem- 
bership has more than doubled in the past 
year, and the church has been remodeled at 
a cost of $2,000, basement rooms and gallery 
being added. At Robinson Rev. Festus Fos- 
ter reports a chapel in process of erection and 
@ parsonage completed earlier in the year. 

Before the regular sessions a council was 
convened to examine Mr. Ludwig Thomsen 
for ordination. He has recently taken charge 
of the school and religious work at Lehi, 
where it is hoped that a church can soon be 
organized. The association sermon, preached 
by Rev. E. I. Goshen, dwelt upon the essen- 
tials of Christian faith, emphasizing belief in 
God, in immortality and in Jesus Christ as 
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the Saviour of men. It was a strong and 
helpful presentation of divine truth. On the 
second evening addresses were given by Prof 
Frank B. Cooper, superintendent of the Salt 
Lake schools, and by Prof. F. W. Smith, prin- 
cipal of Salt Lake Academy. Among other 
addresses two papers on What the Church 
Expects of the Pastor and What the Pastor 
Expects of the Church were especially sug- 
gestive. 

The second afternoon was devoted to an 
investigation of the wonders of the under- 
world. Most of the visitors were conducted 
through one of Park City’s numerous mines. 
The one visited, the Daly-West, though not 
the richest, yields monthly in lead and silver 
about $80,000, less than half being needed for 
operating expenses, Perhaps one of the great, 
though indirect, lessons of the association 
was drawn from the zeal shown in seeking 
earthly riches. WorRTH. 


Fall River Successes 


Last year this city held in Central Church 
the largest normal class for Bible students 
and Sunday school workers in Massachusetts. 
This year the elass is larger still, though the 
price of course tickets is $3 instead of $2. 
Prof. George W. Pease of the Bible Normal 
College of Springfield is instructor. The 
meetings are held Monday evenings at First 
Church, and the course lasts twenty weeks. 

The Pastor’s Band for the children of Cen- 
tral Church is in the midst of the third course 
in Christian teaching. The present study is 
on Four Little Books About Jesus. A feature 
is the dividing of the boys and girls into 
groups who are to try to practise the precepts 
of Jesus as to what he would have us do, as 
taught in the band, and then report their ef- 
forts at the group meetings. Seven young 
women of social influence and training are 
leaders of the groups. The pastor works with 
them as adviser. There are groups for such 
phases of service as home Christianity, good 
cheer deeds in the parish, a particular point 
being kindly attentions to the aged and “ shut- 
ins.” for children in hospitals and public 
homes, friendly attentions to boys and girls 
found in any church meeting, making the ac- 
quaintanee of the parents of members of the 
band. One group is called “win another.” 
There is one for collecting and distributing 
through the city, by the aid of young men, 
magazines and good reading. The results of 
this undertaking have shown a surprising 
aptness in the young for practising Christ’s 
teachings. Twelve persons, all adults but 
one, @ boy of fifteen, were received to member- 
ship in this church at the last communion. 

Miss Eunice Lyman, a missionary in South 
Africa and a sister of the pastor of Fowler 
Chureh, has been here telling of the work in 
the war-swept country as she has seen it. 

The French church on Harrison Street has 
been rededicated with a union service to 
celebrate the reopening of its reconstructed 
and enlarged building. Its capacity is doubled, 
and the prosperity which has come to this 
church under the pastoral care of Rev. S. P. 
Rondeau is matched by the general appear- 
ance of its property. The cost of reconstruc- 
tion was about $2,300, the French brethren 
generously giving out of their limited re- 
sources a few hundred dollars and the other 
Congregational churches providing the re- 
mainder. Secretary Coit of the Massachusetts 
H. M.S., Rev. Messrs. T. G. A. Coté of Lowell, 
E. A. Buck, the venerable missionary emeritus 
of Central Church, G. W. Shaw, now living 
here after service as teacher and preacher in 
the West, and local pasto.s participated in 
the service. This church is in the midst of a 
French population numbering more than 30,- 





000. At the autumn communion sixteen per- 
sons were received into fellowship. 

At the fall meeting of the Congregational 
Club Hon. Carroll D. Wright ably discussed 
the question, Is There Any Solution of the 
Labor Problem ? OBSERVER. 


Continued on page 757. 


More Tolerance in Religious 
Journalism 
It is pleasant to note elsewhere in Protes- 
tant journalism proofs of a desire to be fair to 


Catholic matters. The Independent is often 
conspicuous in this honorable way, as when, 


for example, it published not long ago a mem- | 


orable refutation, aud from a Protestant pen, 
too, of a calumny against the Jesuits. So is 
The Congregationalist and, though less often, 
the Churchman. Religious controversy is 
more frequently seasoned with courtesy. Per- 
haps this is merely a sign of the softness of 
the time and the trend to gentle manners. 
Perhaps, say some, it has its roots in the re- 
ligious indifferentism so prevalent outside 
the Catholic Church today. For our part, 
however, especially when we see it united 
with a disposition to honor heroes of the 
church and to admit the world’s debt to her 
religious orders and to her art and song, we 
see in it a straightening of crooked paths and 
a preparing of the way of the Lord.—The 
Pilot (Roman Catholic). 
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-Catarrh 


Is one of the many indications of scrof- 


| ulous impurity in the blood. 


It originates in that impurity, depends 
on it, and so persists against local treat- 
ment. 

Its radical and permanent cure consists 
in thoroughly cleansing the blood and giv- 
ing vigor and tone to the whole system. 

The medicine to take is Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 
This statement is based on the wonderful cures this 
medicine has wrought. T. Briecken, Bingham, Mo., 
writes: “I have found Hood’s Sarsaparilla a per- 
manent cure for catarrh in the head, which bothered 
me for about six years. This medicine helped me 
in a short time after I began its use, and after 
taking six bottles I was cured. I can now stand it 


to work and can do more than ever before in my 
life.” 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Promises to cure and keeps the promise. 
Accept no substitute, but get Hood’s to- 
day. 


A NEW HYMN 


‘¢ The Church of God ”’ 


By L. H. THAYER 


| Words and Music (the familiar tune of Aurelia). 
Printed on Single Sheet, size of page of Congre- 
gational Hymnal and Laudes Domini. a 


100 copies, 25 cents, postpaid. 
THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
14 Beacon Street, Boston. 


GRACE | A collection of Graces adapted 
| for any meal. Some in verse 
RE | form, especially for use of chil- 
| BEFO | dren. No. 260f Handbook Se- 
| ries. Price, 4 cents. 
MEAT | 100 copies, $1.25, postpaid. 


| THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
14 Beacon St., Boston. 








to the very dingiest and darkest room. 


You don’t have to send many green 


McKinley dollars after this sofa before it 
will come and greet you in your own drawing- 
room. 


Now for a moment imagine the effect! 


You know the room! Here is the sofa—a 
richly-carved gold frame, the raised surfaces 
brilliantly burnished and the whole piece 
glowing with color. 
exquisite floral satin damask in nature’s 
colors. 


Within the frame an 


Such a piece gives a warmth and glow 
And if you will make the journey to 


Canal Street, the question of its ownership is not an expensive matter. 
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Notable Anniversaries 


(Continued from page 749.) 


Semi-centennial in Pittsfield, Mass. 


late Deacon Henry M. Peirson, was a promi- 
nent supporter in past years. It is fortunate 
that this valuable historical document is to be 
preserved in permanent form. In addition 
addresses were made by Rev. Mr. Carruthers, 
a former pastor, and by Mr. Edward Tolman, 
superintendent of the Sunday school. 

Monday afternoon was taken up with 
papers reminiscent of the women’s work in 
the church. These were by Miss Anna L. 
Dawes on The Heritage of Freedom, by Mrs. 
H. H. Richardson and Mrs. Mary J. Brewster 
of this city and Mrs. A. K. Ritchie of Ben- 
nington, Vt., a daughter of Henry M. Peirson. 

Monday evening a large audience assembled 
to hear President Harris of Amherst, who 
gave a delightful characterization of his 
uncle, the first pastor of the church. A re- 
ception was held later at the residence of Mr. 
Smart. 

On Tuesday evening came an informal 
meeting, with short addresses by President 
Bascom, Rev. C. H. Hamlin and others. 
Mr. J. E. Peirson presided. A social hour fol- 
lowed, when the mortgage on the church was 
burned, every cent of an indebtedness of sev- 
eral thousand dollars having previously been 
raised. 

The exercises of the week closed with a sol- 
emn union prayer meeting Friday evening, 
with the topic, Inheritance and Duty. Ear- 
nest prayer fittingly closed a memorable anni- 
versary, the effect of which was felt not only 
by the church, but by the entire community. 

R. C. 


A Group of New Hampshire Anni- 
versaries 


Rev. L. H. Thayer of North Church, Ports- 
mouth, observed, Nov. 4, the tenth anniver- 
sary of a happy and fruitful pastorate. In 
the forenoon he gave an impressive review of 
his work, with a stirring charge to the people 
for the future. In the evening he conducted 
a vesper service, The Saints in Light, deliver- 
ing a helpful address, in connection with a de- 
lightful program of music selected especially 
from the Holy City. Large and interested 
congregations indicated the high regard in 
which Mr. Thayer is held by his church and 
by the entire community. A reception was 
given to the pastor and his wife at the chapel 
Nov. 12 and other tokens of appreciation were 
tendered. 

The officers of the Hampstead church and 
Sunday school, with a host of other friends of 
Mr. William H. Davis, gathered at his home 
recently to celebrate the fiftieth anniversary 
of his connection with the choir. During 
thirteen of these years he has served as 
chorister. Appreciative resolutions to be in- 
corporated in the church records were pre- 
sented to him, with a purse containing $50 
and a handsome Bible. 

Lebanon has just celebrated its 132d anni- 
versary of organization and the fifteenth of 
the coming of its pastor, Rev. Edgar T. Far- 
rill. The program for the earlier occasion in- 
cluded toasts, a memorial service for members 
deceased during the past year and an address 
by Professor Sawyer, recently the head of the 
Mt. Hermon School. 





Dr. F. D. Huntington, one of the most cath- 
olic spirited of the bishops of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, in reply to a letter recently 
sent to him asking him to co-operate in a fed- 
eration of the churches of his section of New 
York, replied in the negative, stating that 
“such acquaintance as I have had in a long 
life with well-meant efforts at a formal] union 
does not inspire me with the hope of practical 
benefits where the parties are organized de- 
nominations.” 
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MEN EMINENT IN 

THE COUNCILS 

OF THE NATION 
Are among the two hundred and 
more distinguished contributors 


engaged to add to the attractive- 
ness of the new 1gor volume of 


The Youth's 
Companion 


The following indicates the variety and scope 
of the topics to be discussed : 


What is Money? 


By the Secretary of the Treasury, 
Lyman J. Gage. 


The Country Schoolhouse 
And Its Grounds, 


By the Secretary of Agriculture, 
James Wilson. 


Good Manners and 
Diplomacy, 


By Ex-Secretary of State, 
William R. Day. 


The Naval War College, 


By the Secretary of the Navy, 
John D. Long. 


Our Future as Shown by 
the Census, 


By the Director of the Census, 
W. R. Merriam. 


The War-Ship of the 
Future, 


By the Chief Constructor of the Navy, 
Rear-Admiral Hichborn. 


Illustrated Announcement of the New Volume and Sample Copies of the Paper 
sent free to any address. 





There is No Better Investment 





For 
$1.75 
Than 
This. 





HOSE who subscribe now, sending $1.'75, the 
yearly subscription price, with this slip or the 
name of this publication, will receive all the remaining 
issues of The Companion for 1900, including the 
Double Holiday Numbers, FREE, and then the issues 
for 52 weeks, a full year, until January 1, 1902. This 
offer includes the gift of the new Companion Calendar, 
lithographed in 12 colors from exquisite designs 
painted expressly for The Companion. NN 132 




















The Youth’s Companion, 
Boston, Mass. 
Fine Gop | 
ann DIAMOND 
JEWELRY 


Foster & Co 


32 West Street Boston 
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The Business Outlook 


Seasonably cold weather has again favorably 
atfected all markets and an especially brisk 
demand for winter clothing and footwear is 
noted. There are also increased reorders 
from the Western, Northwestern and South- 
ern jobbers, and likewise very great improve- 
ment in the tone of the wholesale trade in the 
East. A temporary setback in the demand 
for wool and the price therefor has been 
caused by the failure of a large commission 
house with woolen mill connections. It is ex- 
pected, however, that the effect of this will be 
very short lived and that in a comparatively 
short time wool will again advance in price. 
The great records of our export trade con- 
tinue and the excess of the outward move- 
ment has assumed and still continues to main- 
tain phenomenal proportions. Thus the Octo- 
ber export trade returns constitute the most 
striking chapter in the marvelous trade history 
of this country in recent years. The total 
value of exports of merchandise is forty-one 
per cent. more than those of September, 
twenty-nine per cent. more than October a 
year ago and eighteen per cent. heavier than 
the heaviest month heretofore recorded, that 
of December, 1898. Although cotton exports 
are responsible for much of the gain the in- 
crease in shipments of manufactured goods is 
likewise very heavy. The balance in favor of 
exports from this country for ten months is 
now $500,000,000. 

Perhaps the greatest strength in prices 
throughout the list is most pronounced in iron 
and steel, the demand for which continues 
large both for crude and finished materials. 
Labor throughout the country is exception- 
ally well employed and the anthracite coal 
mining operations have been generally re- 
sumed and present prices for that product 
seem to be assured for some time to come. 

Leather quotations are only slightly altered, 
with most grades steady at former figures. 
Boot and shoe manufacturers are still unable 
to secure any advance in quotations, although 

















A minister’s wife in Buffalo writes : 


“Our church was encumbered 
with a mortgage. The Ladies’ 
Home Journal and The Saturday 
Evening Post seemed to offer a 
chance to accomplish something 
for the work, and I took the mat- 
ter to the Ladies’ Aid Society. I 
proposed that each member should 
enter her subscription, and try to 
secure other names. My plan was 
received enthusiastically. In ad- 
dition to our own members we 
obtained subscriptions from many 
not connected with the church. 
Everywhere we went we talked 
Journal and church mortgage. 
Soon we had subscriptions enough 
to reduce the mortgage consider- 
ably, and with very little work.” 


What this one woman did, thou- 
sands can do for their church or 
for themselves. Write to , 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 
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they are attempting to raise the list two and 
one-half per cent. 

The phenomenal stock markets continue and 
the belief grows that we are in the midst of a 
bull market, which will continue for some 
time. As regards the Boston situation it is 
bruited in well-informed quarters that a set- 
tlement is close at hand between the Amalga- 
mated Company and Mr. Heinze, and when 
this is accomplished we shall have a tremen- 
dous movement in copper stocks here. 


Blessings in Journalism 
A Thanksgiving View Point 


With all its faults, the press is a public benefactor. 
At the end of the century it is a most serviceable 
agent and deserves our praise. It is everywhere, 
it broadens life, it often promotes helpfulness 
through culture. It brings the nations into closer 
acquaintance. 

Whatever exists of blessing in the secular press 
must naturally be counted in multiples for the reli- 
gious journal. The Christian newspaper which has 
enterprise, a keen sense of the wants and needs of 
present day church life, is a blessing to every Chris- 
tian family. 

Let us say specifically that 


Such a paper recognizes the existence of a Chris- 
tian world. Not every metropolitan daily has this 
for its chief text. Yet its thought and activities 
are the true inspiration of all life and development. 
Such a paper regards the individual in the Chris- 
tian world. It indicates his relation to Christian 
institutions. His citizenship is defined, and help- 
ful suggestions are offered as to the best use for his 
gifts. — 

The religious press seeks to develop the Christian 
within himself. Then the Christian paper empha- 
sizes the necessity of using opportunity and of 
strengthening himself to meet responsibility. It 
cultivates love, benevolence, sacrifice and service. 


Every religious journal endeavoring to supple- 
ment the life of our churches throws its energy in 
these directions. This is the purpose of The Con- 
gregationalist. 

Undoubtedly it is a true cause for thanksgiving 
that such a paper can be in every home. 

And so far as this paper is concerned we have 
this to say: OUR END OF THE CENTURY OFFER IS 
“ FROM DATE TO 1902 FOR $2.” Whoever spreads 
its blessings makes cause for thanksgiving through- 
out the year. 

Yours, THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
Warren P. Landers, Supt. of Circulation. 


The Congregationalist’s Indian 
Famine Relief Fund 


Send all contributions to Frank H. Wiggin, Treas- 
urer American Board, 14 Beacon Street, Boston, 
marking them “ For The Congregationalist’s Indian 
Famine Relief Fund.” 


Union 8S. 8., Elinwood, Ct., #10. 
Y. P. 8. C. E., Oxford, Me., 2:50 
Junior Cc. E.8., “ by 5b. 


Extra-cent-a-day Band, Auburndale. 20. 
Y.P.S C.E. of South Cong. Ch., Kennebunkport, Me , 15. 
Friend, Cong. Ch., | Shore, N. Y., 3 
John Sauer, Weatherford, Okl., 40. 
Royal frownsend, Chelsea, Vt., a 
South Cong. Ch., East Hartford, Ct., 7.08 
Friend, Ger. Cong. Ch., McCook, Neb., %, 
Members and Friends, Cong. Ch., Wenham, 26. 
Mission 8. 8., Jewell, Io., 2 
Mrs. Minnie L. Post, New Hartford, Ct., 5. 
Ladies’ Aid Society, Columbus, Mich., 5. 
Junior C. E. Society, Littleton, N, H., 1 
Ist Cong. 8. 8., Wells, Me., 
Mrs. L. k. Robbins, Meckling, S. D., 
Miss R. T. Robbins, « “ 
Mrs. Matson’s 8. S. Class., Lyme, Ct., 
Junior 0, E. 8.. Dane Street Ch., Beverly, 
Y. P. 8. C. E., ne, N.Y., 
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Y. P. S.C. E., Bloom 1, Ct. 80 
Children’s 39th Annual Fair, New Ipswich, N.H., —.50 
Through the A. I. Root Co., Medina, O., 

Y. P. 8. C. E , Dunbarton, N. H.. 75 
Class No. 9, Cong. 8. &., Marietta, o., 

The Advance, 67.54 
Y. P. 8. C. E., Barnet, Vt., 

Miss M. A. Hall, Detroit; Mich., 10 
Total, $382.38 
Previously Acknowledged, 123,149.82 
Grand Total, $123,532.20 


“He whispered his doubt, but thundered 
his faith,” is Joseph Parker’s fine tribute to a 
beloved Wesleyan Liverpool pastor, Rev. 
Charles Garrett, recently deceased. It is the 
right emphasis. 
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Writers of 


Renown «« 
Ne 


Sidi 
School 
Times 


More famous writers have 
been engaged for contributions 
tothe forthcoming issues of The 
Sunday School Times than at 
any other period of its history. 
Each issue will be an issue of 
exceptional value to every 
home lover—to every Chris- 
tian of every denomination. 


Dr. Newell Dwight Hillis 
will write on the problems 

s that face the 20th Centu 
inister. His treat t of 
the subject will stimulate 
thought whether or not his 
views are agreed with by 
those who read the article. 








Robert C.Ogden will w ite 
of some striking exampics 
of strict adherence to high 
moral principle on the part 
of men active and promi- 
nent in the business world, 
—a message of encourage- 
ment from a man who 
knows. 





Rev. F. B. Meyer will give 
seven reasons for joining 
the Christian Endeavor 
Society. Mr. Meyer has 
a world-wide circle of ad- 
mirers. He is astaunch be- 
liever in this young but 
powerful organization. 





Articles for everybody—young and 
old—will be written by ie McLaren, 
Dr. Timothy Dwight, Amos R. Wells, 
Israel ill, J. R. Miller, Dr. 
Schauffler and a host of others equally 
well known. The famous n 
Helps will be better than ever. 

The price of The Sunday School 

Times has been reduced to $1.00 


a year, with liberal offers for 
club subscriptions. 


Issued every week. 
Send for Prospectus. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES CO., 


Puitapecenia, Pa. 
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CALENDAR PADS 


FOR MOUNTING 
MANY STYLES AND PRICES 


WARD’S 


STATIONERY STORE 
49 FRANKLIN STREET, BOSTON. 
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A Child Nurture Institute 


A demand for child study in connection 
with Sunday school teaching has been 
growing of late years. Among the 
churches in this vicinity to make a radi- 
cal move in this direction is the Eliot of 
Newton. Following the suggestion of 
the pastor, Dr. W. H. Davis, a competent 
lecturer was secured and a course of lec- 
tures and conferences on child study and 
religious pedagogy was inaugurated and 
called “ A Child Nurture Institute.” This 
was under the auspices of the Sunday 
school teachers of Newton, the Baptist 
and Methodist churches co-operating 
with Eliot, in the chapel of which meet- 
ings were held. For five days of the past 
week, afternoon and evening, Mr. Ed- 
ward I. St. John of the Springfield Bible 
Normal College has instructed an enthu- 
siastic company of parents, Sunday school 
and day school teachers. His audience 
has been by no means wholly feminine. 
Even in the afternoon a few men were 
present, among them the principal of the 
grammar school; while at evening ses- 
sions fathers and men teachers made 
nearly a third of the hearers. After- 
noons the mothers were in the majority, 
as many as seventy-five or 100 gathering 
regularly, while in the evening much 
larger audiences were drawn and Mr. 
St. John gave special instruction to Sun- 
day school teachers. Each lecture was 
preceded by a brief devotional service 
and all discussions were made to bear 
directly upon reoral and religious edu- 
cation. 

The lecturer’s plan was to follow the 
development of the child from kinder- 
garten to university age, and to do this 
in a spirit at once scientific and religious. 
Mr. St. John’s personality is pleasing 
and sympathetic and he speaks in a con- 
versational tone, inviting questions and 
discussion and illustrating his instruc- 
tion by means of charts. Among topics 
discussed in the proper connection were: 
Must spanking go? How to retain a 
child’s confidence; What to do when a 
child says “I wont”; How to find the 
right teacher for a particular class; How 
to teach Old Testament stories to chil- 
dren in view of modern Biblical criti- 
cism: How to keep young men in the 
Sunday school; What, when and how to 
teach children about sexual life. Incom- 
mendation of Mr. St. John’s instruction 
we could have no better testimony than 
that of a mother who remarked that he 
had been thoroughly practical and nat- 
ural, advancing no theories which could 
not be applied. “A. L, B. 


About English Men and 
Matters 


The Christian World reiterates its as- 
sertion that the officials of the London 
Missionary Society have rejected: candi- 
dates for the mission field on theological 
grounds. The officials deny it. 


The British Weekly is savage in its | 
criticism of the management of the Bap- | 


tist and Congregational Unions of Eng- 
land, condemning their waste of time 
and energy, their miscellaneous talk 
and lack of business sense and worldly 
wisdom. 

The leading Conservative and Anglican 
weekly in Mid-Wales urges Lord Salis- 
bury to disestablish and disendow the 
church in Wales, preferring to have it 
done by a Conservative rather than a 
Liberal ministry ; and realizing that the 
game of exelusiveness is about up in 
Wales. 
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Fleming Hi. 


Revell Company 








Over 150 Pictures 
re Cotas Boor © [ CHINESE MOTHER GOOSE | 72.70 
Chinese Mother Goose Rhymes. The translation by Isaac Taylor Headland of Peking Univer. 
sity. The original’thymes also, just as Chinese children use them. 150 illustrations from photographs by 
the translator. The book is characteristically printed and bound. Quarto boards, 160 pages, $1.25. 
The Chinese Minister, Wu Ting-Fang, at Washington writes : ‘* The book is so richly illustrated that we are sure it will delight 
the hearts of all children, and many ‘ children of larger growth’ as well. Madame Wu is very much pleased with it.” 
Dr. Hillis’ 


Louis Rhead’s | THE PSALMS OF DAVID Introduction 


Mlustrations 
GBhe Psalms David. Decorated by Louis Rhead, with introductory study by Newell Dwight 
Hillis. Including 17 full-page illustrations and numerous decorations depicting the life of David. 
Printed on superfine paper, in two colors and tints. Large antique type. 8vo, finely decorated, cloth, 
boxed, $2.50. Edition de Luxe, $3.75. 
The N. Y. Times says of Mr. Rhead's illustrations : “ All his works, without exception, have an essentially decorative quality, 
and show long and careful thought and study. _Dr, Hillis has never done better literary work than this biographical study of David.” 
** Revell’s have certainly struck twelve in this beautiful setting ; the highest standand of book-making art.”—Public Opinion, 


| RALPH CONNOR’S TALES || 7 [oct Mountains 


Copies Sold Immortalized 
THE SK» PILOT. ILLUSTRATED BY LOUIS RHEAD. BLACK ROCK. 
Two volumes, 12mo, cloth, each $1.25; the Set, $2.50, boxed. 

*** Black Rock’ was good, but ‘ The Sky Pilot’ is better. It is real life; virile, true, tender, humorous, pathetic, wholesome, 
His style, fresh, crisp, and terse, accords with the Western life which he understands.”— The Outlook. 
‘*Ralph Connor is some man’s nom de plume. The world will insist on knowing whose.”—St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 


| SMITH’S CHINESE STUDIES | oy Devotion, 
VILLAGE LIFE IN CHINA. 
Each 800, $2.00 ; the Set, $4.00, boxed. 


The Cbild’s Book 














Over 100,000 








-“ The Wit of 
Sidney Smith” 
CHINESE CHARACTERISTICS. — 
By Arthur H. Smith, New extra illustrated editions, uniform, 
Talcott Wiiliams in Books News for September says: ‘‘ The two books which will give the most complete knowledge and con- 
ception of real Chinese character as it is at bottom are written by that acute observer and most able scholar, Dr. Arthur H. Smith. 
These are not only two of the very best books on China, but they are two of the very best books which have ever been published 
by avy author on any couritry at any time.” « 


Book Maker * | NEWELL DWIGHT HILLIS 
Great Books as Lifc- Ghe Investment of 
Geachers. Influence. Society. 
14th thousand, $1.50. sth thousand. $1.25. 25th thousand. $1.25. 
** Deserves rank with the productions of men like Lamb, Macaulay, Disraeli and De Quincey.” — The Living Courch. 
** A wealth of imagery and iustration, he puts vital truths which none can gainsay or logically a a A aa Ledger, 
** Dr. Hillis literally packs his pages with thought and is prodigal in the use of illustration, So fertile is his intellect, so vast and 
varied his store of information, that he has no need of restraint for fear of exhaustion.” —Cbhristian Work. 
Reads like a 


Fates |} WILLIAM ELLIOTT GRIFFIS | ween 
Verbeck of Japan: A Citizen of no Country. Illustrated, 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


A life story of foundation work, inaugurated by Gvido Fridolin Verbeck, One of the greatest of the makers of Japan. Shows 
his character, his work and his masterful influence. He taught in his early years scores of men who became the first in the 
government after the Emperor, and was the government's factotum. Gives pen pictures of the great men of Japan. 


0 Boo | MARGARET E. SANGSTER | +o, iResi'i 


Girl's Book ** On the Road Home" 


Winsome Womanhood. Familiar Talks on Life and Conduct. Illustrated, 16mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.25. 
The latest from the pen of this gifted author. Mrs. Sangster talks delightfully and suggestively of the many problems girls and 
women must face. A sympathetic conception of life's highest ideals. The book is an exquisite specimen of modern book-making. 
Initials reproduced from lace handkerchiefs. Illustrated by studies from life by W. B. Dyer.. 
Twenticth The Acme of 


Tecate [HUGH BLACK’S FRIENDSHIP| = 4x2 


Friendship. With introduction by W. Robertson Nicoll. 16mo, cloth, $1.25. Persian morocco, $2.50. 
‘A gift-book that cannot be surpassed in appropriateness of sentiment and that is also a very beautiful specimen of 
bookmaking.” — The Literary News. ‘* Vigorous and incisive—fresh and vivacious—tender and winning.’’—7 be Outlook. 








| “* Scintillates 
with Beauty" 


A Man’s Value to 








A Maker 























Th Timo  |ONESIMUS: Christ’s Freedman | a 
A Gale of the Pauline Epistics. By Charles E. Corwin. Illustrated, 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


“A very remarkable book. The author takes, like Sienkiewicz in ‘Quo Vadis’ the apostolic age for his setting. In vigor of 
narrative, skillful plot, convincing realism, dramatic intensity and human interest it is easily the great story of the year.” 
A Nugget for 


By D. L. Moody's 
Each Day | D. L. MOODY YEAR BOOK | ” Deir” 
A Living Daily Message from the words of D. L. Moody. 16mo, cloth, $1.00. 

Compiled from treasures of thought from Mr. Moody's publications. Selected by Emma Moody Fitt. Next to the Bible 
itself, no better guide or companion for the Christian home. 


& 
Of all booksellers, or post free from the publishers. 
New York: 158 Fifth Ave. Chicago: 63 Washington St. 








Illustrated holiday list on application. 
Toronto: 154 Yonge St. 








Closet and Altar 





COLLECTION of meditations and prayers 
upon various themes and for special occasions 


suitable for individual use and for family worship 
PRICE, $1.00, POSTPAID 
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Life and Work of the Churches 


(Continued from page 753.) 


Record of the Week 
Calls 


ApaMs, WM. C., Bangor, Me., to Gorham, N. H. 
Accepts. 

ASADOORIAN, AVEDIS M., Centerville, S. D., to 
Henry. Accepts. 


BAKER, ORRIN G., Vergennes, Vt., accepts call to 
Franklin. 
BARBER, WILFRED C., 
ter. Accepts. 
BosARD, WESLEY K., to remain another year at 
Dodge Center, Minn. Accepts. 
BROWN, GEO. E., Wheeler, 8. D., 
Oacoma. ; 
BUTLER, ELMER W., Melbourne, Fla., to Ormond. 
CARPENTER, CHAS, M., Cambridgeport, Mass., to 
Oxford. Accepts, and is at work, 
ConRY, HENRY W., Pond Creek, Okl., 
oO. Aecepts, and is at work. 

Davy, JAMES J., to remain at Cando, N. D., another 

ear. 

® sop FREDERIC A., Cameron, Mo., to DeWitt, Io. 

Accepts, and is at work. 

GIFFORD, A. F., to Megalloway, Me., for one year. 

HAGEMAN, JAMES C., to remain another year at 
Oxford, Mich. 

HEALY, SULLIVAN §., Porter Memorial Ch., Chi- 
cago, Ill., to Rock Falls. Accepts. 

HUELSTER, EDWARD W., Bethel Ch., Chicago, to 
Sparta, Wis. 

Jones, GEO., Elburn, Il., to Tomahawk, Wis. 

KENESTON, LUTHER M., Shelton, Ct., accepts call 
to W. Brattleboro, Vt. 

KNOWLES, MATTHEW, to remain another year at 
Clare, Mich. 

MACNEILL, SAM’L 
dovi. Accepts. 

MALLOWS, JOHN H., recently of Angola, N. Y., to 
Plymouth Ch., Los Angeles, Cal. Accepts, and is 
at work. 

MARTIN, JOHN L., 
and Nassau, Minn. 

MEAD, ELWELL O., formerly of Burton, O., to 
Brecksville. Declines, and continues post-gradu- 
ate studies at Oberlin Sem. 

MEARS, CHARLES L., Excelsior, Minn., to Alaska. 
Declines. 

MoRSE, EDGAR L., Toledo, O., to Williamsfield_ and 
West Williamsfield. Accepts. 

ORTH, ANDREW P., Mattoon, IIl., to Plainfield. 

OWENS, EDMUND, Pacific Sem., to supply at Sui- 
sun, Cal., every second Sunday. 

PARKER, FREDERICK, Andover Sem., has accepted 
call and begun work at Chatham, Mass., not Mr. 
Tucker, as stated Nov. 10. 

POLLOCK, A. F., Speedside, Ont., to Scotland. 
clines. 

REITER, DAvip H., 
Rochester, Mich. 
RIcH, ULYSSEs G., 

enson, N. D. 

SEIBERT, SAMUEL S., Carson City, Mich., to Crystal 
and Butternut. 

SNODGRASS, DAVID N., Chippewa Lake and Rod- 
ney, Mich., to enter 8. 8S. mission work in Ken- 
tucky under Presbyterian auspices. Accepts. 

STREETER, WILLARD E., Spencer, Mass., to 
Warren, Vt., fora year. Accepts, and is at work. 

TURRELL, CHAS. W., Okarche, Okl., to Aurora, 
Mo. Accepts. 

WARNER, THOs. H., Perry, 
Accepts, and is at work. 

WESTPHAL, LEWis W., Bradley and Wayland, 
Mich., to care of Presb. mission at Iron River. 
Accepts. 

Woop, FFED’K ae Gaylord, Mich., to Rose Valley 
and Gardner, N .D. Accepts, beginning Dec. 1, 

YoNKER, WILTO R., Eaton Rapids, Mich., to Sault 
Ste. Marie. ‘Accepts. 


Ordinations and Installations 


AMUNDSEN, ALBERT A., 0. Danway, IIl., Oct. 2 
Sermon, Rey. A. Ethridge; other parts, Rev. 
Messrs. 8. M. Andrewson, C. M. Clark and Prof. 
R. A. Jernberg. 

Bishop, EDWIN W., /. South Ch., Concord, N. H., 
Noy. 14,- Sermon, Rev. L. Pratt; other parts, 
Rev. Messrs. G. H. Reed, C. W. Morrow, Prof. 
A. R. Merriam and Dr. H. P. Dewey. 

DEwEY, HaRRy P., i. Ch. of the Pilgrims, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., Nov. 15. Sermon, Dr. G. A. Gordon; 
other parts, Rev. Drs. N. D. Hillis, A. E. Dunning, 
R. R. Meredith, T. B. McLeod, L. M. Clarke, H. A 
Stimson and Pres. Franklin Carter. 

Downs, CHaAs. A., Hartford Sem., o. Fargo, N. D., 
Nov. 15. Parts by Rev. Messrs. D. T. Jenkins, 
(. A. Mack, G. J. Powell, E. H. Stickney and 
A. V. Woodworth. 

EcBERT, GEO. D., o. First Ch., Norwalk, Ct., Oct. 
11. Sermon, Dr. Lyman Abbott ; other parts, Rev. 
Messrs. H. 8. Brown, R. J. Thomson, W. H. 
Holman, W. H. Hopkins and John De Peu. 

James, Mrs. Lyp1A L., 0. Lloyd, 0., Nov. 12. Ser- 
mon, Rev. D. A. Evans; other parts, Rev. Messrs. 
C, F. Wiseman, J. B. Davies and Dr. C. E. Dickin- 
son. 

RICHARDSON, J. B., lately assistant at Thirty-fourth 


Braceville, Ill., to Lee Cen- 


accepts call to 


to Pierpont, 


M., Tomahawk, Wis., to Mon- 


Sykeston, N. D., to Marietta 


De- 
to remain another year at 


to remain another year at Dick- 


Mich., to Whitehall. 
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H. Hallock ; other 


kins, Minn. Sermon, Rev. L. 
parts, Rev. Messrs. I. Davies, Henry Holmes, 
C. E. Burton and Dr. George R. Merrill. 
ROLuLINS, WALTER H., i. Wilmington, Mass., 
Nov. 7. Sermon, Dr. W. H. Davis; other parts, 
Rev. Messrs. Elijah Harmon, A. P. Dane, J. R. 
Thurston, Thomas Sims. C. M. Clark and D. A. 
Newton. 
SLOAN, WM., o. Third Ch., Los Angeles, Cal. 
Sermon, Rey. J. L. Maile; other parts, Rev. 
Messrs. D. L. Jenkins, Thomas Hendry and H. W. 
Lathe. 
WALKER, AVERY 5S., i. Henniker, N. H., Nov. 15. 
Sermon, Dr. A. P. Foster; other parts, Rev. 
Messrs. R. H. Cochran, Samuel Eaton, T. C. H. 
Bouton and J. 8. Curtis. 


Resignations 


BULSON, J. N. (Meth.), Carney, OKI. 

EXTENCE, GEo., Immanuel Ch., Hamilton, Ont. 

HITCHCOCK, ALBERT H., junior pastor of Belleville 
Ch., Newburyport, Mass., to accept call of Central 
Ch., Worcester. 

KING, CHAS. W., Bushwick Ave. Ch., Brooklyn, 
Ni. ks 

LADD, GEO. E., Waterbury, Vt., to take effect Feb. 1. 

MOOREHOUSE, GEO. E., Ironton, Mich. 

MURRMAN, ADAM, Zion Ch., Montreal. 

SHULL, GILBERT L., La Fayette, Col., to take effect 
Jan. 10, 1901. 

WELLS, GEO. W., N. Fairfield, 0. 


Dismissions 
BEARD, GERALD H., South Norwalk, Ct., Sept. 25. 


Churches Organized 
ELK MownD, WiIs., People’s Chureh, rec. 
Rev. H. R. Vaughn, pastor. 
PALO ALTO, CAL., the seat of Stanford 
9 Nov., 40 members. 


Stated Supplies 
Andover Sem.,, at Millinocket, Me. 


Personals 


BARNARD, HENRY T., has removed from Barton 
Landing, Vt., to Bradford. 

BAILEY, AMos J., whose resignation as H. M. 
superintendent of Washington takes effect Jan. 1, 
1901, has been granted leave of absence by the 
society for the remainder of 1900 that he may 
solicit funds for the payment of the society’s debt. 

CHENEY, RUSSELL L., president of the Christian 
Endeavor Academy at Endeavor, Wis., is criti- 
cally ill at St. Agnes’ 8 | Hospital, Fond du 1 ae. 


7 Nov., 


Univ., 


BOLSTER, F. E., 


Continued on page 758. 








BODY-RESTORER 


Food is the body-restorer. 
In health, you want nothing 
but food; and your baby wants 
nothing but food. But, when 
not quite well, you want to get 
back to where food is enough. 

One of the most delicate 
foods, in the world, is Scott's 
emulsion of cod-liver 
When usual food is a burden, 
it feeds you enough to restore 
your stomach; baby the same. 

The body-builder is food; 
the body-restorer is Scott's 
emulsion of cod-liver oil. 


We'll send you a little to try if you like. 
SCOTT & BOWNE, 409 Pearl street, New York. 
AND 


EUROPE =: ORIENT 


H. CAZE & SONS-57th YEAR 


High class tours under personal escort leave New York 
at frequent intervals for an extended tour through 
Southern France and Italy. 


64 Days. All Expenses #490 


Egypt, Holy Land, Turkey and Greece 


76 Days. po Expenses #620 
21 om 


NILE TOURS Tourist 


The newest and best on the Nile. 
All Expenses, including all excursions, #171.50 


oil. 





trips by 
steamers 





For programmes and full information apply to 
W. H. EAVES, New England Agent, 









If it’s 
| TEL 
Babbitts 
It’s Best 


If it’s Babbitt’s Best ney you're 
sure it’s all a laundry soap can 


If it’s Babbitt’s [1776] Soap 


Powder, you've the greatest percent- 
age of soap, with the highest cleaning 
and purifying qualities —it’s entirely 
harmless and does the most work. 


If its Babbitt’s Pure Potash 
or Lye, you've the greatest necessary 
strength—it’s all a lye should be, Abso- 
lute uniformity. a 

If it’s Babbitt’s Best Baking 
Powder, you're sure of its safety, 
purity,and surpassing leavening strength. 

Pade by B. T. Babbitt, New York | 


























CLYDE 
LINE 


Only Direct Water Route from 
BOSTON, PROVIDENCE and 


NEW YORK 


to CHARLESTON and 
JACKSONVILLE 


FLORIDA 


Fast Modern Steamships and Ex- 
cellent Service 3 Three Sailings a 
Week from New York, Affording 
Rail Connections to all Southern 
Resorts. 

















WM. P. CLYDE & CO., Gen’l Agts. 
THEO. G. EGER, G. M. 


19 State Street, New York 


ORIENTAL TRIP. 


EGYPT, PALESTINE, TURKEY 
and GREECE. 


Extended Nile and Palestine trip at the best season 
and in the best way. Address 


DUNNING & SAWYER, 
106 Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


TOURS to HOLY LAND, 
MEDITERRANEAN, 


AND THE ORIENT —Season of 1901. 
The Best, most compooponsive ard Cheapest ever 
advertised. Entirely F' eg ass. Parties leave Jan. 
5, 22, Feb. 2, 12, 16, 23, M 
Write for iltuetrated program. 
NEW 


THOS. COOK & SON, soi. 


Boston, Phila., Chicago, San Franc 
European Tours "1901 Advance Pesaeien . Ready. 


GOING ABROAD ON A BICYCLE TRIP? 
Send for “ Bicycling Notes for Tourists Abroad.” 
LEYLAND LINE 
Every Wednesday, 
BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 
First Cabitl, $40, $45 45 upwards, depending on 


Splendid steamer “ Preonoarge 9,000 Nov. 21 ; 


rv gs new), 9, tons, 
{0°500 111,000 tons : bee 12; Winitredian,” aS 


es o. EOvGNTeN & CO., Gen’! Agente, 


























Street Reformed Collegiate, N. Y., 0. and i. Hop- 


201 Washington St., Boston. Tel. 3056. 


115 State Street, Boston. 
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Life and Work of the Churches 


‘Continued from page 757.) 


Record of the Week 


HALL, THOS., Island Pond, Vt., has recently lost 
two sons, Jas. O., killed in action at Peking, 
Ang. 15, and Wm. P., who died at Deadwood, 
S. D., Aug. 9. 

HARDING, Wo. F., and wife were given a library 
table and a well-filled purse by their people at 
Fremont, Mich., on their 13th wedding anniver- 
sary, Nov. 1. 

Hawes, EpwWARD, has been appointed by the Na- 
tional Council Committee on Ministerial Relief 
Fund to present its cause to the churches, See. N. 
T. Whittlesey being still in such a condition of ill 
health that he is unable to do any work. 

JONES, CARL S., and wife, Chelsea, Mich., were re- 
cently surprised by a visit from their C. E. Society, 
who brought an oak Morris chair and some table 
silver as birthday gifts to their hosts. 

KELSEY, FRANCIS D., Central Ch., Toledo, 0., is 
enjoying a 10 days’ trip through Virginia, Ten- 
nessee, Georgia and North Carolina on the pri- 
vate car of the general manager of the Norfolk 
and Western R. R. system. 

RAND, FRANK E., missionary in Oxford County, 
Me., who dislocated his hip some months ago, has 
partially recovered and resumed work. 

VAN KEUREN, MAILLER O., Salamanca, N. Y., 
was taken suddenly and seriously ill, Nov. 4, and 
has been granted a vacation until his health shall 
be fully restored. 


Church Happenings 


BEDFoRIs, MICH.—Two weeks of revival meetings, 
in charge of Rev. F. A. Miller, the singing evan- 
gelist of Elgin, Ill., have resulted in about 40 con- 
versions. Twenty-five members were received 
Noy. 11, 23 on confession. Cottage prayer meet- 
ings are held twice a week, besides the regular 
midweek meeting. 

BINGHAMTON, N. Y., First.—Forty members of the 
Young Men’s Society, Nov. 13, dined with the 
pastor, Rev. N. M. Waters, and afterward dis- 
cussed Some Values of the Church to Commerce, 
in its relations to business, education, the nation 
and the family. 

BRACEVILLE, ILL,—The dangerous condition of the 

only mite in operation, and the failure to sink a 

new shaft according to popular expectation, have 

caused the residents to seek work elsewhere. 

Many have gone to South Wilmington, nearly five 

miles distant, which has’a new mine. Forty-five 

houses have been removed to other points, and 20 

more are soon to follow. Thus far the Sunday 

schoo) hus lost 100 members and the church one- 
third of its membership, including the pastor. 
fypE PARK, MAss., had, in place of its regular 
midweek meeting last Friday, a fellowship meet- 
ing, to which special invitation had been sent to 
every member. Some came from points as dis- 
tant as Hartford and Northampton. After a social 
hour one-minute testimonies regarding the value 
of the church followed each other in quick suec- 
cession, several being on their feet at the same 
time. The company overflowed the vestries and 
the meeting was one of the most enjoyable in the 
history of the church, 

KANE, PA., celebrates the 10th anniversary of Rev. 
C. A. Jones’s pastorate by supplying the edifice 
with internal fittings and decorations, including 
steam heat, at a cost of $1,200. 

MILFORD, Cr., First has divided the women into 
six parish districts for social and other work. 
Each division comprises about 70. This month 
the first social, occurring on the date of the fifth 
anniversary of the marriage of the pastor and his 
wife, the Riverview Division presented them with 
a fine Morris chair and footrest. 

NEWTOWN, ILL.—A month’s vacation work by 
Rey. F. W. Hoover with this pastorless church 
has resulted in 30 conversions and 23 accessions 
on confession. 

PARK FALLS, Wis., has dedicated a building. 

SAXTON’S RIVER, VT.—For nearly four months the 
edifice has been undergoing interior repairs. 
These include the rearranging of the lower rooms 
and the insertion of a pipe organ and memorial 
windows. The expense, $2,500 to $3,000, has 
been practically provided for, $500 of it by a be- 
quest of Mrs. 8S. J. Warner. Services will be re- 
sumed next Sunday. | 

SouTH AMHERST, MASss., commemorated, Nov. 8, 
the 75th anniversary of the dedication of the 
present house of worship, with a historical ad- 
dress by the pastor. | 

SourH WEYMOUTH, MASs.. Old South changes | 
its communion service back from morning to 
afternoon, and procures a set of individual cups. 

THOMPSON, O., has recently finished extensive re- 
pairs. The benevolences this year have been 








For a Nerve Tonic 


| 
Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. — 
Dr. H. M. HARLOW, Augusta, Me., Says: “One 
of the best remedies in all cases in which the sys- 
tem requires an acid and a nerve tonic.” 


three times what they were last. The church has 
also within the year assumed self-support. 

WANTAGH, N. Y., Memorial has recently put in a 
new organ and rearranged the choir stalls. 

WILMINGTON, MAss., prior to the installation of 
its new pastor, raised nearly $200 to balance the 
deficit of the past year. 

WINSTED, Cr., Second has met with a great loss in 
the death of Deacon C. B. Holmes. He not only 
filled the office of deacon well, but was the teacher 
of an adult Bible class, director in the Young 
Men’s Christian Association and interested in 
everything good in city and state. A largely 
attended memorial service was held Nov. 8. 





Meetings and Events to Core 


sae > dere MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim Hall, Nov. 26, 


.M. Speaker, Lieut.-Col. W. J. Cozens of the Sal- 
veilen Army. 


CONFERENCE Anovut Boys, with the Goodwill! Club. 


Hartford, Ct., Dec. 
of Tomorrow. For programs address Rev. 
bush, Charlestown, Mass. 


4, 5, under the auspices of The Men 
W. B. For- 


MIDDLESEX * ans ASSOCIATION, S. Framingham, | 
. A 


Dec. 4,9 A 
STATE C. BE. MEETINGS 


Indiana, Lafayette, 
New Mexico, Santa Fé, 
Vermont, Burlington, 


Nov. 29-Dee. 2 
Dec, 29-31 
Dec. 31-Jan. 2 








Deaths 








The charge for notices of deaths is twenty -five cents. Each | 


additional line ten cents, counting eight words to a line. The 
money should be sent with the notice. 





GORML«t Y—In Boston, Nov. 16, William J. Gormley, a 
deacon and devoted member of Berkeley Temple, aged 
50 yrs. Interment at Windsor, Nova Scotia. 

HITCHCOCK—In Somerville, Noy. 3, Mary L. Harris, 
widow of Rev. Henry C. Hitchcock. 


DEACON THOMAS C, P. HYDE 


Deacon Hyde, who died in Andover, Ct., Oct. 26, at | 
the age of seventy-five years, was the son of Rev. Lavius | 


and Mrs. Abby Bradley Hyde. He graduated from Wil- 
liams College in 1848, and from the Theological Insti- 


tute at East Windsor Hill, Ct., but insomnia hindered | 
ministerial service, though not his love of Bible truth, | 


or his interest in the progress of the kingdom. In the 


spring of 1856 he went to Kansas, where the hardships | 


of pioneer life and of the struggle there still further im- 
p red his health, and he returned in 1859 to Andover, 

t., where he had married Miss Charlotte E. Burnap. 
She survives him, with a son and daughter. An elder 
daughter, with rare gifts and tastes congenial with his 
own, Was called higher in 1887. 

His retentive memory of the treasures stored from 
reading and observation and his quick wit in applying 
them made his conversation a treat to young and old. 
His friendships were warm and lasting, and syin vathetic 
comprehension made his ministries in the sickroom 
peculiarly welcome. In his years of infirmity his physi- 
elan pronounced him “the most contented patient he 
had known.” Heaven seemed a near reality to him and 
as he sat chatting with his family “‘he was not, for God 
took him.” 
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Keep Your 
Blankets 


as soft as new, by 
washing them in 


GOLD DUST 


Washing Powder 








LY 
parted Sond 


Write Well Wear Long 
Once Tried Always Used 


Select a pen suited to your handwriting 
from 12 different patterns, which will be sent 
by mail on receipt of 6 cents in postage stamps. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 349 Broadway, New York 














ANY ONE thinking of purchasing a 
~ PIANO-FORTE or ORGAN 


of any make, can secure the services of an inde 
yendent expert to make selection, without extra 


| cost, and thereby be sure of obtaining the best in- 


strument for the money, by addressing HENRY 
BASFORD, Congregational House, Room 106. 

Refers to Dr. A. E. DUNNING, Editor of The Congre- 
gationalist. 













Ramona 
and Athena 


The baker has surpassed himself in the 
production of these delicate wafers—differ- 
ent from anything you have ever tasted. 
There is no measure of goodness by which 
tocompare them. 


Biscult Company 









Sugar Wafers 







Ramona has chocolate 
flavor, Athena demon. 











Sold everywhere in sealed tins. 
National 
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KAKAS BROS. FURS scotons’sx 


IN BUYING FURS remember that an 
EARLY PURCHASE MEANS CHOICE 
in selection and the satisfaction of ALL 
WINTER WEAR. 

Goods Guaranteed; Prices Reasonable; Exclusive Designs. 
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* . 
Risibles 

Is THE TREATMENT SUCCESSFUL ? — Tom- 
vy: “Pop, why do singers eat tar drops?” 

Tommy’s Pop: “To give their voices a 
proper pitch, I suppose.” 

THE PREVAILING PASSION.—Guide : “ This 
is Bunker Hill.” 

Visiting Briton (also a golfist) : 
was a bunker, to be sure! ”’ 


* Ah! that 


A Wise Youtrn.—On the very first morning 
of Bobby’s visit to grandmamma, he said, very 
politely but decidedly : “If you please, grand- 
mamma, I don’t want nutritious food. I want 
to eat what I’d rather.” 

THE FUTURE OF THE FOOTBALL PLAYER. 

Edith: *“*The man I marry must be a hero 
of the gridiron.” 

Ethel: “He will be; if there is any cook- 

ng done he'll have to do it.” 

Hts NEw Grarr.— Wickwire;: “ Look here! 
This is the fourth time this morning you have 
been in here asking for the price of a meal.” 

Dismal Dawson: ‘Yep. Iam the absent- 
minded beggar, don’t you know.” 

PERCHANCE Hr JOURNEYETH.—Stranger 

thinking to point a moral): ‘ Do you know 
whose house that is, little girl?” 

Little Girl: “Yes, sir. It belongs to the 
Lord: but I don’t think he’s in now, and his 
agent went to Europe last week.” 

A Use FoR PATENT MEDICINE. — The 
water-carts of a certain town are decorated 
with patent medicine advertisements. An in- 
noeent man from the rural districts looked at 
one the other day, and remarked, ‘It’s no 
wonder D. is healthy, when they water the 
streets with Jones’s Sarsaparilla! ”’ 

GENEROSITY.—There was a piece of cold 
pudding on the lunch-table, and mamma di- 
vided it between Willie and Elsie. Willie 
looked at his pudding, then at his mother’s 
empty plate. 

‘*Mamma,”’ he said, earnestly, “I can’t en- 
joy my pudding when you haven’t any. Take 
Elsie’s.”’ 

Grim IrRony.—Mr. Ripley once announced 
that a contribution would be taken to defray 
expenses at Brook Farm; “but as the speak- 
ing was to be continued during the time the 
box was passing round,” the audience was 
requested to put in as many bills as possible, 
so as not to disturb the speaker by the rattling 
of small change. 

Wiy Not THE DAILY PAPERS ?—‘“‘So that 
young Chinaman is studying here to perfect 
himself as a court official in his own coun- 
ryt” 

“ Exactly,” answered the professor. 

‘* What works is he reading now?” 

‘*Baron Munchausen, Marco Polo and the 
European summer resort circulars.” 

Birnps OF A FEATHER.—A lady who was 
a great admirer of a certain preacher took 
Bishop Magee with her to hear him, and asked 
him afterwards what he thought of the ser- 
mon. 

“It was very long,” the Bishop said. 


“Yes,” said the lady, “but there was a 


saint in the pulpit.” 
‘And a martyr in the pew,’ 
bishop. 


’ 


rejoined the 


ORAL TEACHING.—In a small school an in- 
spector was examining a class in geography, 
lle had failed to puzzle the bright youngsters 
und in despair demanded at last to know what 
is the equator. There was a momentary 
pause, and the inspector smiled triumph- 
untly. But the smile had hardly got to its 
widest limits when a fierce-looking boy with a 
sreat shock of tangled hair growled out the 
answer: * The ’quator,”’ said he, “ is a menag- 
erie lion running round the earth.” 


THE SIMIAN AND THE HuMAN.—A well- 
known bishop was discussing evolution at a 
reception, much to the delight of a group of 
ladies who surrounded him. The current of 
the bishop’s remarks was broken in on by a 
pompous young gentleman who stood by. “It 





comes to this—that the oniy distinction I can 
see between a man and an ape is that the man 
can speak and the ape can’t.” The prelate 
looked at him a moment and added: “ Don’t 
you think, perhaps, that there is also this 
distinction—that the man knows when to hold 
his tongue and the ape doesn’t?” 

Her Laueus Best Wuo LAvaus LAst.— 
A letter of a young clergyman, in a contem- 
porary, complaining that he has been subject 
to insult when traveling third class on the 
railway, has evoked this story from another 
correspondent. A clergyman was dining in 
a hotel with some commercial travelers, who 
made jokes about him. He moved not a mus- 
cle of his face, and after dinner one of them 
approached him, saying: ‘How can you sit 
quietly and hear all that has been said with- 
cut uttering arebuke?” ‘“ My dear sir,” said 
the cleric, “I am chaplain to a lunatic asy- 
lum.” 


THE MULLER FAMILY TREE.—“ Max Mul- 
ler is dead,” remarked the Literary Man. 


“Who is Max Muller?” gruffly inquired 
the Sordid Politician. ‘He was a brother 
to Maud Muller,” answered the Literary 


Man, with a pained expression on his face. 
“O,I see,” said the Sordid Politician, “ the 
girl that raked the hay?” “ Yes,” said the 
Literary Man, “he drove the horse rake 
while Maud was flirting with the judge. He 
was the one for whom she was figuring on 
buying a broadcloth coat if she had caught 
the judge.”” And the Sordid Politician retired, 
wondering at the faculty some people have 
for keeping track of folks. 


There are two shops that get away all the 
custom from Truth: the shop of Vanity, 
the shop of Error; the one sells knacks and 
gewgaws, the other false wares and adulter- 
ate. Both of their commodities are so gilded 
and gaudy and glittering that all fools throng 
thither and complain to want elbow-room and 
strive who shall be first served.—Joseph Hall. 


Clubbing Rates 


A subscriber to The Congregationalist may order one 
or all of the p2riodicals mentioned below, remitting 
with his order the 2mounts indicated, in addition to his 
subscription to The Congregationalist : 





Attenttc Boney bipenyaseobwssaties voveccssonsesins 83 = 
e Centu agazine «eee 3.60 
St. Nicholas. 60 


Those who order the above periodicais from us will 
please take notice that, after receiving the first number, 
they must write to the publication itself, and not to us, 
in case of any irregularity or change of address. 








EDISON 


PHONOGRAPHS#J 
AND RECORD 


The Only Kind Worth Having. 
Nine Styles of machines, 
from $10 00 to $100.00. 
None genuine without this 


Obi. 





mor 

1500 different records from 
which to make a choice. 

Lists and Cata- 
logues of all Phono- ff, 
graph Dealers. 
National Nerney ag Co. 
135 Fifth Aveaue, York. 


ECHO ALL OVER 
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Breakfast Food Days. 


Because whole wheat contains every element 

uired for the proper nourishment of body, brain 
ao mind; and RaLSTON BREAKFAST Foop is milled 
from the whole of Gluterean Wheat—the best 
that’s grown. ape auld 

The acute taste of children is at once delig! 
by its delicious flavor, while red cheeks, sturdy and 
robust bodies come from eating Ralston Hreak- 
fast Food—a food that supplies the active brain of 
boys and girls with that stamina which makes 
them successful in study hours and fuii of life 
whenthey play. Ralston Breakfast Food benefits 
old and young alike—it’s the best for ail genera- 
tions. sample free, if you send your grocer’s 
name. 


PURINA MILLS, 


“W bere Purity is Paramount” 


829 Gratiot St., St, Louis, Mo. 








dainty, no light so 

charming as the 

mellow glow that 
comes from 


epared in many color tints 


harmonize with sur- 
undings in dining 
room, sowie, room, 
bed room or hall. Sold 
everywhere. Made by 


STANDARD 
OIL CO. 








Moller’s Oil 
is different 


from other cod liver oils, as it is never sold 
in bulk. Itis bottled when manufactured, 
thus passing direct to the consumer without 
the possibility of adulteration. Each bottle of 


Peter [loller’s 
Cod Liver Oil 


bears on the label, in perforated letters, the 
date of manufacture, so that the purchaser 
may always insist on having oil of the latest 
season’s production, and know that he is 
getting it. 

Moller’s Cod Liver Oil is put up only in flat, 


oval bottles, and bears our name as sole agents. 


Schieffelin & Co., New York. 
HOOPING-COUGH 


Roche’s Herbal Embrocation. 
The celebrated and effectual English Cure without 
internal medicine. Proprietors, W. Enwarp & Son, 
Queen Victoria St., London, England. Wholesale of 
E. Fougera & Co., 30 North William St., N.Y. 
Locomotor Ataxia conquered 


YSIS at last. Doctors puzzied. Spe- 
cialists amazed at recovery of 
mes patients thought incurall+, by 
Rr: CHASE’S BLOOD ANo RE VE FOOD. 
rite me about yourcase. Advice and proof of cur s free. 


DR. CHASE, 224 N. 10th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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YET YOU SAVE MONEY ON 
EVERY PAIR YOU BUY. 


iSOR 


» 
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cause we dispose of so many of them. We have the 
largest and most complete special shoe department in 
the country. We keep all styles. If one shape is not { 

) suitable to you, we have forty to select from, also all 
{ 


{ 
We can sel] them near to the cost of production be- { 


gi 


widths, from AAA to EE; sizes from 1 to 9. How 
can you neglect to try at least one pair. Even then, 
if they do not suit you, bring them back and get your 
money, or try another style. We should not recom- 
) mend them unless we felt confident of a result satis- 
factory to every buyer. Try no imitations, with | 
} meaningless names. ‘Try Sorosis, which means an 
} aggregation of the best. You are sure to get it for 


eds $3.50 PAIR 


| Shepard, Norwell & Co, 
! | 


Winter Street, Boston, Mass. f 
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THE 


Black Beauty 


ISA 
FIVE 
DOLLAR 
SHOE 
AT... 


$3.00 


Such is the testimony of scores of 
customers who have tested and worn these 
shoes. Bear in mind that the Black Beauty 
ts the only strictly Goodyear Welt Shoe to 
be found in Boston at $3.00. 





















All styles, and the leathers include Box Calf, 
Imported French Patent Calf, Vici 
Kid and Calf Skin. 


GILCHRIST & CO., 


Winter Street, through to Washington St., Boston. 
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\% \ N Bay the readers of 7he Congregationalist to join us in the work 
and to share the profits. 





Many have safe investments that bring poor returns. 
It may cost something to make the change, but we pay that several 


times over by giving you at $80 per share a stock that surely will sell for $100 or more 


both safe and profitable. 


in the near future. 


This offer will not be continued much longer. 
advanced or the sale closed January 15th, next. 


We will reserve till that time all stock previously ordered on which a deposit of 


10 per cent. or more has been paid. 


Every dollar paid us for stock will be faithfully and economically applied to the 


increase of our working capital. 


Don’t let this opportunity slip but send your check at once to 


H. R. HOUGHTON, Treasurer, 
WEST NEWTON, MASS. 
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The Houghton Automobile Company 


For several months many have been in doubt as to 
what would come after the Presidential election, but now 
we feel sure of a long period of business prosperity, and 
no line is more likely to reach large success than the 
skillful manufacture of Automobiles. 

This we are doing, and we again ask a few more of 






















We offer one which will prove 


The price will be 





